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CHAPTER L %.;£# 

Introductory, ^ " ^*7 


to present an incognito, the writer of these 
V&g®* originally prepared them for the press without a 
single personal reference; hut friends have advised that 
he should give some account of him$df; and Addison, in 
the first number of the Spectator, ssys, “I have observed 
th.it a reader seldom peruses a hook with pleasure, until 
he knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair 
nvair. of a mild or choleric disposition, married or n bache¬ 
lor ; with other particulars of the like nature, that conduce 
very much to the right understanding of an author. To 
gratify this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader," 4a, 
I will describe as much as I think necessary concerning 
myself Wei), then, I am not a black man, but more of 
the Jacob type; standing five feet ten inches in height, 
rather fat than lean, and of a mild or choleric disposition 
according to circumstances. When everything goes well, 
a child might play with me ■ hut if a men were to call 
me a liar p my choler would fire my tongue and make it 
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as explosive as gun-cotton. I am not a bachelor, but a 
happy benedict with six children, a retired officer of Her 
Majesty’s Bengal army, in which I had the honour to 
serve rather more than a quarter of a Century. 

For a period of nine years I was stationed at Juggur- 
nath Foorro, and may reasonably claim to know as much 
about the famous Temple at that place as any of my 
contemporaries, seeing that I made it my business to 
inquire there anent, and bad necesa to the records* of the 
Temple, as well as to public documents in the Government 
offices. 

From the foregoing data, my identity can readily be 
discovered hy any one who thinks it worth while to 
ascertain Who's who" in this instance, Ah t my “ Fooree 

Calory and C- ( and H - t and II- , and It - 

&a, my friends and brothers 3— for as such ye were to me 
in a strange land—how many sad and joyous scenes your 
names recall to mind ! Should your eyes ever rest on 
these pages, ye will at once recognise the writer. 

In addition to Addison's observation, I have remarked 
that a reader peruses a book with more pleasure if every 
person introduced to tis notice has a name, and not simply 
an initial letter, followed by a dash —I shall there- 
foro generally give a name, though, to avoid wounding 
the sensibility of others, it will in no case lie the true one. 
Thus I beg to introduce myself as Mr. Carlisle. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ErTib^rt far Cal-'utfc*—Return to Pori—SlH 2^:1 in— -AffiYi in Cal c a. £ la — * 
Ordered to Ui^ppora—to M^upwrifl, and iL^dm to 
SaB-.jf in Sbdwfth—A mat* ur Tliffttricali —LEeiitoann t, PEllLIij^ in ifcj* 
jian of Mother II t-dl grail clary—The First Wig—Mrs. Grtg- 

™ to Nidrls, ftWut it—Quit SnHtfor—Qrctartd to Engtand—Anriva 
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Mna orerboord—Rweu*. 

I* 1$2S h I embarked for Calcutta, and on the evening 
of the third day was so incontestably at sea, that there 
W f with exception, of myself, a pretty general casting- 
np of accounts with Neptune and the passengers; in the 
midst of which a heavy squall tarried away our topmasts, 
and we were compelled to return to port to refit In the 
course of a week we sailed.iigaiD, and r after an uneventful 
voyage of five months, landed at Calcutta in September, 
In December, 1 was ordered to Cawnpore, where I re¬ 
mained some months, doing duty with H. M/s 44th regi¬ 
ment Balls and theatricals were all the rage. At the 
Cawjjporo theatre I saw the parts of Minna and Ereudu 
Troil performed by two troopers of the 14th Dragoons ; 
and truly, with exception of rather a military strut, their 
acting was fair, exciting much laughter and merriment 
How little did we dream in those days, while dancing in 
the assembly-rooms of Cawnpore, of the dreadful atroci¬ 
ties to luj committed there by the dark and vile treachery 
of Kuna Sahib in lSoT 1 My next move was to Myu- 
pocrie; thence to Sangor in Atalwah, where I remained 
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nearly a year, doing duty with the 71 st Native Infantry* 
at that time commanded by Colonel Nott, who subse¬ 
quently distinguiriiedlunvKdf in his defence of Cundahar 
and advance to Gabul 

Amateur theatricals were all "the go 17 in Sflngofj where 
we had some excellent performers amongst the officers of 
ilie several regiments, On one occasion a most laughable 
scone occurred. A very stout officer. Lieutenant llitlUpfi, 
took the part of Mother Brulgniddsty, He happened to 
be looking through a slit in the cnrtaiu, when it was 
suddenly drawn up, and his dress* becoming entangled 
in it, was polled above Ids knees before the accident wm 
discovered. It is impossible to describe the shouts of 
laughter that filled the mom, in which genial fun the old 
General joined most heartily. Poor Phillips s consforrm- 
tion may be imagined I can see him now, with his fat 
anus below his short-sleeved dress, Alas t poor Phil t 
he has long since performed hie last part 

The General commanding at Sangor was a fine old 
gentleman, but a strict martinet insisting upon the offi¬ 
cer appearing in full dress at the theatre. I was not 
aware of this on joining the regiment, and being only a 
griff, was attired simply in a red jacket On meeting 
the General at a dinner-party previous to proceeding to 
the theatre, he drew mo aside, and asked, ,4 Arc yon going 
to the theatre this evening, Mr. C.T I answered in the 
affirmative* “Then you must put on your dress-coat^ 
Sir" 44 1 have not got one" I replied. “Then you 
ought to have cue, and you must have oue r JJ said the 
General, turning round aud leaving me* This being my 
first wig, 1 thought it rather a bad fit; for I was not 
posted to any regiment* and liable to be ordered off at 
any time, when a change of uniform might again be 
required 
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J mentioned to Mrs. G region, our hostess, what the 
General had been raying, and added that I could not 
accompany them to the theatre, " OIl; never-mincl" said 
she ; 11 1 will speak to Xick (the aide-de-camp} to explain 
matters f and the result was that I went to the theatre 
that evening, but next day a stringent order was issued 
that ill future all officers must appear in full dress at all 
places of public amusement, which I n&w think was 
perfectly right 

In 1SSU, I quitted Sangor on medical certideate, having 
orders to proceed to Calcutta, and eventually to England, 
Nothing occurred to break the monotony of the home- 
ward voyage until we arrived at the Caj>e of Good Hope, 
where we remained several days, amusing ourselves by 
excursions into the country, anil an attempt to ascend 
the Table Mountain, with on equally vain attempt to 
Eke the Cupe wine, which in those days wsis not so 
palatable aa it is now. We took on board some pas¬ 
sengers for England, and resumed our voyage. We next 
touched at St Helena for a few hours, and in the interim 
paid a visit to Napoleon'a tomb and Ltmgwoed House, 
The sergeant in charge of the tomb took out one of the 
iron palisades surrounding it to enable ns to go inside, 
but I could not bring myself to tread on the grave of 
him before whom almost the whole world once stood in 
awe. I contented myself by cutting a slip off the willow 
which hung over the grave, and carried it safely to En¬ 
gland p where it nourished and became the parent of 
many other slips. As soon as we arrived on board we 
made sail, and when off the South-j\merican coast, which 
was at that time said to be infested by pirates, we were 
surprised in the morning at seeing a low, rakish-looking 
craft right ahead, and standing towards ua. We made 
all haste to defend ourselves. Our ship belonged to a 
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Quaker firm, so we liad only two old carroTiades on board, 
and a few pounds of pow^der for signals, There were no 
muskets, swords or boarding-pikes; ns a substitute ior 
the latter, sundry carving-knives were fastened to the 
ends of long pieces of bamboo. Some of the crew armed 
themselves with handspikes, while the passengers mus¬ 
tered a few pistols and guns. Our only lady passenger 
was placed below, with her three children and female 
attendant Our red jackets were donned, to make us look 
m warlike as possible. The supposed enemy approached, 
and passed astern. We were speculating on w hat she 
was* and thinking w*e wexo well rid of her T when lo; she 
suddenly fired a gun, and, hoisting a signal of distress, 
made sail after us. We did not like this at all ; she 
sailed much faster than our lumbering ship, mid would 
certainly overhaul us in the course of a couple of hours. 
So we quietly held on our course Our two carronadcs 
were run out again, one on each side; besides these, we 
had some half-doEcn L Quaker guns" (wood, shaped and 
painted so lLs to resemble guns), three on each side ; mo 
we looked rather formidable, albeit we were in n very 
sorry plight for u hostile reception, However, the crew 
were summoned afe harangued by the captain, grog 
served out, three cheers given, and all awore to defend 
the ship to the utmost Having completed all our pre¬ 
parations, such as they were, 1 had leisure to picture to 
myself how 1 should feel in w walking the plank/ 1 a feat 
which there seemed every probability of our being called 
upon to perform. It is done in this way; a plank is 
thrust half-way over the ships side, and the prisoners 
with their arms pinioned, invited at the point of a cutlass 
to walk thereon, or rather thereof into the sea. Sooth 
to say, I did not like the prospect ,s at ail, at nil/ m an 
Irishman would say; so no wonder we determined to 
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defend ourselves to the utmost* After some time the 
supposed pirate came up to windward, when our skipper 
roared out through Ms speaking-trumpet, “ You are very 
suspicioua-looking; if you don't keep ofi; I P 11 fire upon 
you r whereupon, to our great relief, she fell astern* and 
came up to leeward Our windward gun was immediately 
run over to the opposite side, amidst the screams of the 
lady passenger and her children, who thought from the 
uproar that the pirates were upon us. They hailed us 
to send about on board with a doctor, alleging that their 
chief officer had wounded his hand by the bursting of a 
musket, which he fired off after passing us a few hours 
previously. We thought that this might be a ruse to 
weaken our crew p so positively refused compliance, telling 
them to send their own boat with the wounded mm 
This they ultimately did, when we found the statement 
correct; the man's hand was very much shattered, and 
we arranged to take him to England. Me proved to be 
an honest, inoffensive Yankee. And so ended our alarm 
about pirates. One of the passengers (a lawyer), whom 
we took on board at the Cape* made his will, enclosed it 
in a bottle, which he threw overboard 

Amongst our crew was a man named Cornwallis, who 
had been in the East-India Company's marine service, had 
taken his discharge, and was working his passage to 
England, lie irai a bit of a genius, and could do almost 
anything, in a way lie got up a sort of band on board, 
made a big drum, and played upon it too. In short, C. 
was a general favourite witii all on board. One day I 
was sitting in the cuddy, chatting w ith a Sue young Irish 
officer whom we took on board at the Cape, when sud¬ 
denly & cry was heard, "A man overboard T* With a thrill 
of horror we sprang up and rushed on deck. Lieut LL 
w ith great presence of mind, carrying with him the chair 
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on which he had been sitting, ran to the side of the vessel 
and threw the chair overiward, while 1 assisted some one 
else in heaving a hen-coop over the stem, whence we 
could see poor Cornwallis for some time swimming to¬ 
wards the ship. However, we soon lost sight of him ; a 
boat was lowered as speedily as possible* with no lock of 
volunteers to man it Away they went, but as a rather 
heavy sea was running, we soon lost sight of thenu The 
moat gloomy forebodings began to be whispered amongst 
us, fearing that the boat's crew was lost As well as poor 
Cornwallis. At length a seaman aloft sang out that he 
saw the boat returning. I can never forget the state of 
horrible suspense we were in for a considerable tirne p to 
leara whether the man was saved or lost As the boat 
approached, some thought they saw him, others said the 
contrary; and* in fact, until the boat was nearly alongside, 
no one knew tliat- they bad really saved the man. No 
sooner was this ascertained T than a general cheering took 
place, Lieut H. tan iuto the cabin T laid his head on 
the table and burst into tears, I honoured him for it 
Foot Cornwallis had been above throe quarters of an hour 
in the water before he was picked up He was an ex- 
ceHent swimmer, and had contrived to pull off his l^oots 
and pantaloons, so as to sushis him to strike out better* 
The next day I asked him what he thought of w hen in 
such jeopardy. He replied that ho thought of his siu% 
and that he should never see hiss poor old mother again. 
1 he last time 1 saw the honest fellow waa about a year 
after we arrived in England, when I met him with a 
while apron on, standing at the door of a pastry-cooks 
shop in the Strand 1 had some conversation with him 
about his present prospects, and was glad to End that he 
had tumbled into a better trough than Neptune's, 
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CHAPTEE m 

ImUrt fgr C&lwtta—A Man Jcttt ovtritfttrf—Arri*6 in CsktitU—Ontffs*! 
to Bak^e —Mv MfldnpliW —Nurra^ Em pc cl ihftOting Grant^ra— 

Game a Wirt Eog —Anecdote of Mae-Wn 3 n Wild Hag— 

Ordered to jgja tie 47 lb, Hfitinrwwnt Iff.I. it Cuttack—Tw* figment* in 
CattMk—An Ofiecr bj a Tiger—Sin^ukr in! iaUd Accidenl to a 

fwpoj^ Aawtistea — Alilitarj Faiteral — Partjf tut UUIUfd.it>*m—Visit 
Fcorse—Twa Into (or iliu&er^ House a&rudt by LigbUuaitf—Old Fert— 

tmmrMCftkisra. 

After ft residence of nearly two years in England and 
France, I once more embarked for India, the only striking 
incident of the voyage being the fell of a fine young man 
from the fore top mas t-yard into the sea. He held up his 
hand towards us as he floated astern, and that wr$ die 
last we saw of Mm. A heavy gale was blowing, and we 
were under double-reefed topsails. The first impulse of 
the captain w;ia to order a boat to he lowered; but an 
old naval officer said, " You will lose your boat, Sir” 
So we bore away, without an effort to save the man. 
What a horrible feeling of despair must have been his 
when he saw us leaving him to his fate, as he doubtless 
must have done, when floating on the top of a wave, for 
he was a good swimmer. Poor fellow! tils sad fate 
haunted us for many days. 

Shortly after our arrival in Calcutta, I was directed to 
proceed to Balawra, During my sojourn here, I resided 
with my friend Cnmtley, and employed my spare time, 
of which I had more than enough, chiefly in shooting 
and studying the Hindoostanee language with a Mocmahee. 
The old fellow had such a musty smell of pawn and stale 

B 3 
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hubble-bubble, that I was always glad to get rid of hi pi, 
arid away to the billiard-room to knock the halls about 
until tiffin-time, after which we usually went out shoot¬ 
ing. On one occasion we were joined for a time by 
Grantham and another gentleman, and afterwards parted 
Company, each pursuing hLs owu line, with a few beaters. 
I unexpectedly came across Grantham, After some time 
a quail was sprung, and I fired, when to niy horror 
Grantham immediately stepped from behind a bush in 
the line of fire within thirty yards of me, I shuddered 
at the thought of having shot my friend, and felt that 
peculiar sensation of what is called “the blood running 
colei” Happily the bush was so thick, that only a few 
pellets of No. 7 shot passed through and struck G. in his 
padded shooting-coat, without doing any further damage. 

There was plenty of jungle about Balasore^ and quanti¬ 
ties of game, such as snipe, quail partridges and hares. 
I iv the more remote jungles there were wild buffaloes, 
* leopard* and tigers. 

It is generally supposed that the snipe is a particularly 
dean-feeding bird, and the entrails, commonly called 

11 the trail," are considered a delicacy. My friend Grant ley 
and I did as most others do, that is, ate the snipe and 
its trail as a matter of course, until we had ocular demon¬ 
stration that it was in reality the dirtiest of feeding birds. 
We declared that we would never eat a snipe again, 
much leas the trail 

The quail is belied in being called a dirtyMeeding bird. 
Wo always found it in clean places, and, to my mind, 
a plump tpuail is one of the nicest game birds that we 
could place on the table, though the Israelites soon got 
tired of it; but theirs was a case of “toqjouia perdrix-’ 1 
What a hurry-scurry the quail makes in its flight 1 Bang l 
There h not much time to lose j one rarely gets a right- 
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and-left shot at each birds in close jungle, as they fly but 
a short distance., and then take to their Scrapers Once 
wlieu beating a low jungle, with bushes here ami there, 
we started s wild hog r On galloping off, Dickson fool¬ 
ishly peppered Ins hind quarters with a ehaige of small 
shot At tills insult, piggy instantly baited, and faced 
about. We fancied that he was coming to the charge, 
but be thought better of it, and after grinding his tusks 
at 11 % scampered off again. Me might dhsily have ripped 
us up, as we bad nothing bat small shot for defence. 

In India, to shoot a wild hog is considered almost as 
unsportsmanlike as to shoot a fox in England Never¬ 
theless, I did once shoot one, and an old friend of mine, 
J. Mac—— r a stalwart Highlander, well known in Dacca 
and Monghjr as a noted pig-sticker, once attacked and 
killed a wild hog with a single blow of a kodalce (a 
native hoe); but I would not advise any one who has a 
regard for Mb life or limbs, to try a similar experiment 
By the way, a sty-fed jungle pig, when caught very 
young, is, I think, the best of all flesh meat It is neces¬ 
sary to take the animal when only a few days old, other¬ 
wise they are quite untamcabfe and their repeated 
struggles to escape prevent all means of fattening them. 

The dvke-far-jiienti life at Bulasore was too good to 
last long and at the expiration of four months I was 
directed to proceed to Cuttack and join the 47th regiment 
Native Infantry, ordered “on service" for no other pur¬ 
pose than to capture a refractory old liauee, who had been 
misbehaving herself, and refused to submit, I forget the 
particulars. There was, however, no fight; for before I 
arrived at Cuttack on the Sth May, IS33, the regiment 
laid returned with the old woman sis a prisoner. 

There were two regiments in Cuttack at this time. 
One of the officer* was lame, from having'been seized by 
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a tiger wlien shooting. Tile boast Aras walking off with 
Inin, as a cat may be f300ii to cany a kitten* when CapL F- ' 
drew a pistol from his belt and allot liim dead. 

Shortly after my arrival, a very singular and fatal 
accident occurred to a fine Strapping young sepoy of ray 
regiment. The man was fishing in a tank near the Cftn- 
tomnentg, and having caught a small fish, popped it into 
Ids mouth while adjusting his bait The fish in its 
struggles got into the windpipe, and"the man was suffo¬ 
cated before assistance arrived. 1 saw liim lying on the 
green lorf whore he fell, with the bright sun shining dowu 
upon kina, and could scarcely believe that he was dead; 
but he never answered to the roll-call again, 

^ hilc in Cuttack, I resided with nsy Mancie, J, K. 
EJwanJs and his brother, Captain dolin'K The latter 
and myself were frequent antagonists at chos, and 
occasionally, if he were beaten, had tut ugly trick of up- 
setting the board, until I declined playing with him. 
Jfevertbeless, we were always very good friends; I 
esteemed him highly; indeed, we three were like brothers. 

e frequently dined at the 33rd rnt-as, and it more gemtlo- 
mimly set of fellows I never met with. On Christmus-tfuy 
when a large plum-pudding was placed on the table,'it 
cpiite wormed one's heart to witness the hearty cheers 
with which the youngsters greeted it The Major joined 
hi t he fun as merrily as any of them. After dinner, one 
oi the " boys,” who had taken wine enough to make him 
slvepy, without being exactly tipsy, lay down to take a 
nap; but there was no rest for him amidst the quips and 
Cranks of the wide-awake ones. At last the poor lad, with 
hi* eyes shut, drawled out, -Leave mo alone; I'm in Ei 

happy state of indifference" This ludicreus appeal was 
irresistible. 

1 was very ultimate with one of the officers, who died. 
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poor fellow' some yrora ]filer, and was buried in hb tent 
The ground was afterwards levelled before the tent was 
struck, to prevent the place of kb sepulture being dis* 
covered by the enemy on the advance of the amty towards 
Cabuh 

Amongst the visitors at Cuttack was a meml^r of the 
M—— Board He hud come from Calcutta for change of 
air, and had been some time at I'ootco with little benefit 
In short, the poor did mm was worn but, and died in 
Cuttack. This wa$ the first military funeral I ever 
attended, and I was much struck with the ceremony for 
of all others I think a milit&jy funeral the most impres¬ 
sive?, particularly that of a mounted officer, when the dead 
man's charger b led along, with the empty boots rev-arsed 
and dangling in the stirrups, while the a wont and helmet, 
&e., nrt-jfiiieed on the top of the coftiiL The wild strains 
of the Dead March in SaitI T the tmops leaning on their 
muskets, with the muzzles Testing on the ground—all 
form a sufficiently mournful pageant I dislike the firing 
over the grave, and particularly the jaunty airs played by 
the band when returning from the funeral, as if to erase 
as soon as possible every salutary impression such a scene 
Is calculated to inspire, I could wish* the ceremony to 
terminate with the sublime Service, commencing , 4i I :im 
the Resurrection and the Life/ 1 Thb b all very well, the 
reader may say ; but the mans dead, and there an end; 
and so many of those thought who had been at poor old 
IS——% funeral Few* of them had ever seen him alive, 
and thought it a great bore to be obliged to turn out in 
the afternoon in full dress for the occasion There was 
a largo party at the billiard-raoiQ that night; and so the 
little world of Cuttack wont on, as if poor old B— had 
never existed Tel e?s( we m 

1 had not been long in Cuttack before I obtained 
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leave to visit Pooree between musters, Le. from the 1st 
of May to the 1st of June. The change from the heat 
of the former place to the cool sea-breezes of Pooree was 
luost delightful The magistrate and collector, Mr, Wil¬ 
kins* to,whom I had an introduction, kept open house; 
and there were, I think, eight or ten of us who availed 
ourselves of his hospitality at one tfme + There were not 
rooms enough for us all* and I, being the last comer, 
slept in my palanquin ill the veranda, which arrange¬ 
ment I liked quite as well as having a sleeping apart¬ 
ment to myself. We were a very jolly party, half civil 
and half military officers ■ and very sorry I was to leave 
on the hist day of the month to attend muster parade in 
Cuttack on the following morning at sunrise. The dis¬ 
tance from Pooree to Cuttack ia about fifty miles. I 
travelled all night* and, putting on my uniftiriQ in the 
Palkee, went straight to the parade -ground, where I 
arrived just in time to be too late for muster The con¬ 
sequence might have been the lo&s of a month's pay, 
besides being presented with a nice well-fitting wig in 
the shLL|>e of a reprimand, and being returned as absent 
without leave I was about stepping into my buggy, 
which Edwards had kindly sent to take me home, when 
Colonel Waterikld came up and said, “So yon are too 
late for mustard I apologized, “You'll lose your pay" 
"I hope not. Colonel” After taking a further rise out 
of me, the kind-hearted old gentleman, who was Acting- 
Brigadier, said, “Well, drive rna to the 33nl parade, and 
Ill muster you there/' I was but too happy to do so. 
and thus get out of the scrape. 

After this visit to Poorer I always had an eye to a 
vacancy occurring there, and detenu! ned to fill it if 
possible, whic h event actually did occur some three or 
four years later, as will be seen by and by 
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One Sunday morning, the two friends with whom I 
was living and myself had returned from church. Captain 
Edwards sat down to writes while Ilia brother and I had 
chairs placed in the veranda on the upper story of the 
house. The sky was overcast, hut no appearance of a 
atom, when suddenly a loud report was heard I thought 
that a gun had been discharged at m If we bad not 
been sitting down at the time, we should have fallen to 
the ground My pet dog, fancying (I suppose) that it 
had been struck, started up, and commenced barking 
furiously. When James HI. ^nd I had somewhat recovered 
from the shock, we heard a tremendous hubbub down¬ 
stairs ; wo knew not what to make of it* so confused 
’were we with the blow. Captain Edwards, who was 
sitting on one aide of the room* could not imagine what 
was the .matter with us ; for in liis situation he had not 
felt the shock, whereas James E, and I had been sitting 
in a line between the window and denar which was struck 
by the bolt On approaching the stairs to ascertain the 
cause of the row below, we found that the Venetian 
dwrs at the head of the stairs had been shattered to 
pieces, and there was a strong smell of brimstone. We 
then knew that the house had been struck by lightning. 
Finding the stairs intact, we descended; and saw a man 
rolling on the ground, nml crying out lustily that he was 
killed, but he was more frightened than hurt There 
happened to be a large iron perambulator standing under 
the stairs ; the electric fluid played round the wheel, and 
left a circular mark on the wall, and also a hole therein, 
into which 1 could thrust my fist for some distance. 
This was the extent of the damage done, save that ^ve 
felt rather headachy for a day or two* 

A short distance from the cantonments there was an 
old fort, Surrounded by a wet ditch swarming with nib- 
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* gators This fort, called 11 Barrabuttee,* was the last 
stronghold of the Mahrattas in Cuttack, whence they 
were driven by the British in 1803. Bepovts were rife 
of vast treasures being buried within the walls; and a 
gentleman, long resident in the station, frequently seen 
poking about, found that in one place the ground when 
Struck relumed a hollow sound. Here, no doubt, was 
the longdooked-for treasure, and he obtained permission 
to dig for it; the Government stipulating for a certain 
portion of whatever might be found A gang of coolies, 
under the superintendence of Mr B. F was set to work; 
and after a long search, three pice or cowries, I forget 
which, were found ; neither do I recollect what portion 
of the treasure-trove was carried to the credit of Govern¬ 
ment Frustrated in his hopes, it was said that the trea¬ 
sure must have been thrown into the wet ditch when 
the Mahmttas retreated Some few years later, another 
treasure-seeker, who was in command of the station, 
ordered the ditch to be drained The alligators made 
their escape into the adjoining river, hut no treasure 
was found. In fact* the Muhrattus were far too clever 
at looting (plundering) to leave anything behind* and 
generally made a very clean sweep. The natives used 
to say that these Mahrattas always slept with one eye 
i%eu. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FpiE*! I* the 34th Regiment Ki- at MRtMpflf*—AnLUcnr Theatricals —■ 
Sad Fate of ains pf pur Performers—OLil Ordurfif #E Ube Gruil 

Date—Link Jetmidar, been in Egypt—Shocking l*ul Htti—fo^A of 
frbriplbi* — The RegiiP^nt Icatfra MkLojfcjpaie—C&pVUD CnftOb to 
tL.^ ft^ifltADcc of the tSoippel—Brmwft Be®—Beware of nsnyfaf pi NatirO 
-— CgCm-Iloum—E pitaph pp BelhE^h T^mpkinrs Do^a—Attempted Jipr- 
der aE Hartal's IkatTsr—Alarm lei^ Atln^k of a 15 mt. 

In October, I S3 — j I was posted to the 3+tb regiment 
Native Infantry, then stationed at Midnapore. I had 
met tins regiment at Sangor, and was consequently well 
known to most of tlie officers, amongst whom the greatest 
unanimity in general prevailed Five of m lived together 
in the mesa-house, or rather the house belonged to us, 
and we allowed the mess, for the sake of economy, to he 
held in the largest room of the house In a detached 
bungalow near by r we had occasionally amateur theatri¬ 
cals, The scenes, were painted chieGy by Captain A- —■ 
and the present Lady 3> —— . Sooth to say, they would 
not luwc dii^graced the first London theatres. The noting 
was in general by no means despicable, albeit the female 
characters were performed by men. The rehearsals were 
capital fnu ■ and after a performance we adjourned in 
our respective costumes to the mess for sapper. My 
friend Martel made a gopd-looldug, buxom girl I had 
to act the part of a lover towards her when she appealed 
at a secoud-atoiy window. "Dear Laura T I exclaimed ; 
" you bid me approach; should I fail I were unworthy 
of love and thee.' 1 1 rushed to the door, where I found 
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that Laura had jumped off the ladder and hud a pipe In 
her mouth. "What fools we arei" said Laura, laughing. 
**■ Never mind, give me a light” So I lit niv cigar at 
Laura's pipe, 1 have one of our play-bills still Few 
of these performers are now in existence. The sad fate 
of one of them I will here relate. A trooper under his 
command, who had been punished by extra drill for 
some misconduct determined to revenge himself on his 

officer, and proceeded early in the morning to B-s 

quarters, where he found his victim asleep. It is sup¬ 
posed that he awoke B—— to a full sense of his situa¬ 
tion by a puncture iu the neck, and that then B- 

sprang up to grapple with the trooper, who, armed with 
a sword, proceeded to cut dawn his officer, whose arms, 

bands and head, wore found fearfully gashed B- 

shouted for assistance, and one of the sergeants hurried 
towards the bungalow* whence he saw* the murderer 
issue with a bloody sword in bis hand. He was called 
upon to stand, but Bed past the main guard The 
sergeant ordered the guard to fire, when ho was shot 
dead before Iris victim had ceased to breathe On the 

sergeant's proceeding to the bungalow, poor Ii-wji* 

found alive, hut Insensible, and shortly after expired 

In the 34th regiment was an old Soobabd&r Major, 
who had been an orderly to the great Duke when in 
India, and prided himself highly in the thought He 
was one of the finest men I ever saw, and attracted the 
notice of the Co iiiiimnder-in-Chief— himself a very fine 
num—who draw himself up apposite the old native 
officer ns if to measure heights, but the Sonhuhdar over¬ 
topped hinL 

Amongst the other native officers was a little Jemadar, 
who uied to tell stories about his march with Sir David 
Bairds force across the desert into Egypt, where they 
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arrived in time to be too late to cross bayonets with the 
French, and so marched back again. The old warrior 
liked to take a cup of coffee with the officers occasionally* 

It is the custom amongst bachelors in India to sit 
with their legs on the table after meals. This attitude 
may appear veiy absurd, but, if not elegant, it is exceed¬ 
ingly comfortable, particularly after a days sport, whe¬ 
ther at cricket or shooting, On the opposite page is a 
sketch of two Jj of us/' very comfortable after tiffin. 

We all wore “shocking had hats,' 1 bat none the less 
comfortable. Every man pleased himself. Some wore 
a kH wide-awake f others a sort of pudding shape, quilted 
with cotton; others a helmet ; aud others, again, a sort 
of turban twisted round a common hat, I adopted every 
variety of the chapeau. Our ahooting-coata, too, were 
of divers kinds. We carved little for appearance, for wo 
studied comfort. Our commanding officer was much too 
easy with ua I have know n a young ensign to smoke 
a cigar when the regiment was drawn up in line on the 
parade-ground and the officers in their respective places. 
On this great breach of discipline being pointed out, the 
commanding officer merely remarked, “ Poor fellow [ it 
is a very cold mo rning f and this was all the notice 
taken of it Can it be wondered at, that this regiment 
was one of the first to mutiny? 

The medical officer of the regiment was once requested 
to visit the Colonels father-in-law, and on going to the 
house was conducted by the Colonel to a mud hut in 
the Compound, where the ri father-in-Law ” was seated on 
a common charpoy. 

When the regiment left Midunpore, Martel and myself 
(who had obtained another appointment} accompanied 
its first march, or rather we drove out with some of the 
officers two or three hours after the regiment had started. 
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It was dreaiy work in Damp. Things hud not settled 
down. No one seined to know what to do with him¬ 
self. I wondered about from tent to took and tried the 
hardness of every officer's bed s which in the day-time 
sen r ^d for a couch os welL After dinner we took leave 
of our friend^ and returned home in company with 
Captain Crollon, who had obtained leave to England. 
We found the Colonel's tents still standing. Captain C + 
approached to offer some assistance to the poor old 
gentleman, and he wax n gentleman, although married 
to a regular native wife^not a half or quarter caste even. 
Wo used to call her "Brown Bess. 1 ' Captain Crofton 
found the Colonel in a quandary, his wife refusing to 
assist in packing up some of her traps, H IWk* what 
for I parcki you parek yourself," said the spitrfira The 
old gentleman has been dead many years* or I would 
not mention it. The moral of it is, let ail English 
gentlemen beware of marrying a native wife. 

For if you do, 

I'm Sure you'll rue, 

As long os life remains* 

Tluit e + er you let the *yren p s chains 
Ensnare your foolish heart. 

Rntter "shut yourself up hi your room," young man, 
"ami take pyson/’aa old Weller said to Sftmivtf when 
cautioning him against marrying a widow. 

After morning parade some of the officers oocaatonaJly 
met at one of the coffee-houses, Thu coffeehouse of "a 
station is where two or three office*, residing together 
or near neighbours, have chairs placed outside the house 
where they sit, smoke, drink tea or coffee, with friendly 
converse. Frequently visitors join the circle, or go from 
one house to another until the sun becomes too hot for 
them to remain outside with comfort At one of these 
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meetings a young ensign was lamenting the fate of one 
of his ifog&, Tomkins had two dogs : one, am tHperial 
favourite he called 41 Wretch f the other, a good-for- 
nothing boast, he called " Blunder.” The latter he shot 
purposely; the other from misadventure. Tomkins was 
returning home in the dusk of the evening with a gun 
in his hand, when suddenly Ins favourite dog, 11 Wretch/ 
sprang through, the gurden-hedge to meet him, Tomkins, 
thinking that it was a jackal, hastily raised his gun and 
diot poor ■■ Wretch” dead. T expressed his intention 
of erecting a monument over his dogs. “Then/ said 
H -, " 1 will give you an epitaph for them; 

“Urn lies * ’Wretch 1 killed by a blunder; 

Here lies 'Blunder* kitted by a wretch." 

This very neat impromptu jpu dte&prU was loudly ap¬ 
plauded. 

One evening, while at mess, intelligence was brought 
that S [artels sirdar-bearer was nearly killed by ano¬ 
ther juam Some of us hastened with M. to his house, 
where we found the bearer with a very severe wound 
across his neck. It seems that he was asleep in the 
veranda, when the would-be murderer attempted to cut off 
his head with a sword, but, owing to his agitation, the 
dimness of the light, or some other cause, the force of the 
blow was broken in great measure by the sword striking 
the collar-bone : this in ail probability saved the man's 
life. The fellow who wounded him made his escape. Hot 
long after this, Martel Richards and myself, dined at the 
Pork, nearly a mile from cantonments, X drove Richards 
home in mv buggy, and M. followed some short time 
alter in Ids palanquin. The nigh t was. so dark, that one 
of the bearers carried a lantern. Richards and myself 
were sitting in the veranda, waiting Martels arrival when 
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suddenly & tremendous hubbub arose at the entrance of 
tlie compound. Our first thought and Richards's exck- 
mat ion were, that 3L was being murdered. IL caught 
down a sword that hung against the wall, and I, a 
stout cudgel, and rushed towards the place whence the 
row proceeded At first we could not distinguish one 
object from another; M/s palanquin was down, and the 
bearers appeared to be all heaped together, shouting in 
their lingo with all their might, - Murder l" At last 
we made out M. stooping down and grappling with 
a kige deer. R was going to pass his sword through 
the animal, hut ML begged him not to do so, as he could 
hold the 1 least until properly secured. It appeared that 
one of M/s deer, of which he had several in a large 
enclosure, seeing the light from the lantern approach* 
ing in front of the palanquin, sprang over the fence, 
and charged the leading man, Down went- the Palkee, 
and out sprang Martel, who seised the brute by the horns 
ere he could do further mischief! And so all's well that 
ends well; but the circumstance was sufficiently alarm¬ 
ing at the time, oeeuring as it did just after we had heard 
of the assassination of an officer in the upper provinces, 
and the attempted murder of Martels beater. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SliMrtiag from a Un*»iui—I ult behind Oil a Hantiap Ifoniiiig— 

Wr»!le with a Dmi—S nakes and ScuC|*Li™Ji- 

A KJ3CHATC is ti rude sort of platform erected in the 
jungle with boughs of trees, and sonielimea, if convenient, 
in a tree, with a leafy screen to conceal the hunters sta¬ 
tioned on tbc platform. It was in one of these latter that 
Martel and myself, with two other friends, one morning 
took our places. The sun was shining brightly and the 
wiud blowing almost a gale, so that our tree rocked to 
and fro in a way that made us rather apprehensive as 
to the stability of our platform. 

lVe bad been led to expect tigers, so agreed amongst 
ourselves not to shoot at any smaller game, such as deer, 
pea-fowl, partridges, jungle-fowl, &e. Anon, distant shouts 
were heard proceeding from a semicircle of many hun¬ 
dreds of natives, employed to beat the jungle a mile or 
two off so as to drive the frightened animals towards the 
mechaun. Gradually the natives closed as they drew 
nearer, and their shouts and yells, mingled with the 
beating of tom-toms (native drums), &&, formed a mot 
unearthly din. The sport became intensely exciting, as 
we stood, with guns ready, and eyes scanning every 
opening in the jungle whence we expected to see out 
game issue. Occasionally a dear hounded past, but we 
had no shot for him, Birds innumerable flew over us 
unregarded. At last our beaters came forth, buL no tiger. 
We hud drawn a blank; nevertheless, I never enjoyed a 
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s s]ioit more, such as it ttjs. h rocking awnv on 
our tree, with a spanking breeze—the beautiful jungle 
and glades iUuraintHl by a glorious (cold-weather) sun.— 
tho wild shouts of the natives,—and our excitement, — 
had enjoyment enough for me. 

Intelligence was one day brought into the station that 
a tiger had I wen seen in the neighbourhood* A party 
wag formed to beat up his quarters early the next morn¬ 
ing, I bad been out so often in Inin pursuit of tigers* 
tlmt I declined going. One of my friends, on this or 
' some other occasion, presented me with a sketch of a 
kzy fellow left behind on a hunting morning. 

I regretted much that I did not accompany them, 
although they did not meet with the tiger they went in 
pursuit of; but, amongst other game, a bear was by the 
numerous boaters driven towards the inothaun on which 
the shooting party were standing; they fired at the beast, 
which then turned round and re-entered the jungle! 
Martel, watching the direction 0 f his retreat, immediately 
jumped down and followed, armed only with a small 
native axe. The others prudently stopped to re-load 
their guns. Meantime. Martel spied the bear Hitting 
disconsolately at the foot of a tree. M walked up and 
gave him a creek on the head with his axe. whereupon 
the animal sprung up, and instantly threw M down 
Then commenced one of the most singular struggle* f,'. r 
dear life. It thrust his hand down the lienrs throat 
thus literally keeping him at arms 1 length, while the 
beast was striving to give him a hug with his paws 
Luckily for M., one of the shots fired from the mechaun 
lmd broken the beards lower jaw, thus preventing Ida 
c using il eJTectuftlly on Martels aim. A native attend¬ 
ant, who had followed if. into the jungle, saw this fearful 
struggle g"ing on, aud hastened back to the other sports- 
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men, but was so terrified that all be could say was* u Hal, 
bal f Bear,, bear! So they told him to shew ibe way, 
which lie did; and they found M+ On the ground covered 
with blood, and the bear on the top of hum Of course 
they thought that it was all up with poor M- However, 
Momey stepped up find sent a ball through Master 
Bruin's head, which caused him to stagger forward a few 
paces and fall down dead. M. (my Laura in the play) 
now sprang up, and asked for a cigar, remarking that it 
was hard work wreatUng with a hear. Beyond a few 
scratches he was not injured, the blood he was covered 
with being from the bears wounded head and jaw. 

Martel was certainly one of the pluckiest follows I ever 
met with. A scion of one of the oldest families in Ku- 
glund, ho wsm the soul of honour, gentle as a woman and 
courageous as n lion. At the same time he was a prac¬ 
tical Christian. During the many years we were thrown 
together, I never heard an oath or obscene expression 
issue from his lips; in short, he was a perfect gentleman* 
It would afford me great pleasure to give his real name; 
hut I refrain, knowing it would cause him pain. Those 
who have been favoured with his o&mpauinnship will 
recognise this portrait 

Various tales have been rife about snakes and scor¬ 
pions, Having often heard that the inungoos (vwerra ich¬ 
neumon ), a little animal somewhat like a weasel in shape 
and sis 5 c h would seek for and kill the venomous cobra do 
capello, wer determined to try the experiment Accord¬ 
ingly, some snakc-eharmera were directed to procure a 
lot of cobras and mongooses, or mungee^ ns one of our 
friends would insist was the proper plural of mungoos, 
which, however, is frequently pronounced mungoose, To 
prevent these nimble Hi tic animals running away, they 
were attached by A long string to slakes driven into the 
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ground. Hie snakes were turned out loose, and, as they 
attempted to escape, men were stationed with long sticks, 
to throw them back again. The mungooses had hardly 
fair ploy, as the string round their necks must have inter¬ 
fered somewhat with their freedom of action. However, 
after many attempts to escape, the trial commenced. We 
had some four or fi ve snakes aud mongooses loose at the 
Same time. The sight was most interesting and exciting. 
The snakes were evidently afraid of the mongooses’ which 
crouched down ready for a spring. .After vain attempts 
to scape, and being poked nearer to the enemy, a snake 
would iruso his head, at the same time expanding the 
hood, and with a swaying motion face the mutigma, which 
carefully watched his motions. Tins went on for two or 
three minutes, when, presto! as quick as lightning, both 
appeared to dart at each other, and roll over and over on 
the ground. We could not tell whether the snake had 
hold of the mnngoos, or the mungoos of the snake, until 
after a minute or two. when the motion of the snake 
gradually ceased, and it was found that the mungoos 
had seized both the upper and lower jaws of the snake, 
and, thus pressing both together, effectually prevented 
any injury to itself, while its teeth were fixed in the brain 
i>f its foe. Several snakes were killed in this manner, hut 
one poor little mungoos was bitten, and appeared to he 
dying, [t has been said that the mungoo^ finds a plant 
in the jungle which cures the bite of a" snake. So we 
placed the wounded animal on the edge'of the jungle, 
while we went to tiffin, expecting on our return to find 
it dead ; but it was gone. Whether it found the plant, 
or crawled into the jungle to die^, I know not ■ but we saw 
no more of it We thought that the snake-charmers might 
have played us a trick by extracting the fangs of some of 
the snakes; so after death we examined the jaws, and 
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found all intact; and the death or injury of one munguos 
proved that there was no trickery of the kind. 

Some years later, when an sick-leave in Australia, I 
had a favourite bull-terrier dog (a descendant of the 
famous " Billy 1 '), Tliis dog was in the habit of attacking 
and killing the most venomous snakes, even the dreaded 
"black snake” of the buskiuen. However, he tried it 
once too often, being found dead in the bush, a short 
distance from my house, with u units takoohle signs of 
having been bitten by a snake, I have seen a cat which 
was a famous snake-killeTj though I never witnessed her 
performance. 

It is a popular fallacy that a scorpion will sting 
itself to death if it cannot escape. We tested this two 
or three times by surrounding a scorpion with a fire of 
live charcoal The scorpion ran round the enclosure 
with his tail erect. Gradually we diminished the fiery 
circle, but the scorpion rather preferred roasting to 
stinging himself to death 5 so we concluded that he did 
not possess the power of committing suicide. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Oji Rildiwaf-^rtlir^Hipnj— Expression of Hie Eje—Ertibnmftdqg &*M 
si a CiMinlry -Iumiw—U. m Tn-n -tree ami Tutul>—AmaMtmjci t*— Bc:ir-gh<x>t- 
im—A Native lidt— itniue’n First Bills on an Eitplinitl—Abtfjatlif .if 
Jill EWplwM In n IfetM—tThiiii killed tjr at. Jilsphaiit—Sly Elciiliant— 
Wtmuin killed Iijr in Ji li-j. Lnut—. I i^.er Hama. 

At one of out pleasant parties the conversation turned 
™ baldnes3 r when one gentleman said that men with 
larye whiskers and heard* had usually bald heads. This 
assertion set us all thinking of our friends, end %ve 
unanimously acknowledged the conrectnesa of R's opi¬ 
nion. "But what about the Indies?" askedone. " Well,” 
replied E, "who ever saw a bald-headed womanf I 
never did E's theoiy was, t hat nature bestowed only a 
certain quantity of hair on each jh taon, and if a man 
liad it not on his head lie had it in whiskers or lieurd 
1 myself am an instance of the truth of Es theory, 
seeing that I have lots of hair on my head, but.with 
little beard or whisker. There are exceptions to the 
rule perhaps, but 1 do not know of any; do jPoit, mv 
1 wanted or nod-bearded reader ? Another mfln&r of the 
party said that be would give us a brief seujpiice of little 
more than a dozen words, and challenge KujJtb write it 
correctly. It was this: “ A pedlar's pony ate some 
potatoes and n plum-pudding out of a saddler’s bay 
window.” The words were simple enough, but out of 
some twenty or more in the party, not one but made 
some mistake in tlie Orthography of at least one word. 

After this, he gave us tins story of that venerable old 
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woman, whom wo all know, who bought ISO apples at 
3 for a-penny, and ISO nt 2 f"r a-penny, and sold them 
at 5 for twopence. Query, Did she lose nr gain by the 
transaction? We at mice declared that she neither gained 
nor lost, but on working the sum we found that she had 
lost sixpence,—a fact which the old woman could not 
comprehend. AH this occasioned ail abundance of mirth. 
Then we had a discussion respecting the expression of 
the eye. Forth wit it, a curtain, with a small slit in it, 
was suspended in a doorway between two rooms, ami 
one after another of the party peeped through the hole. 
It was truly ridiculous to witness the wide guesses we 
made ns to the possessor nf the eves presented to us. 
There was one lady in the party who had very fine eyes, 
and i pronounced our worthy but rather blear-eyed 
Major's visual organs to be those of Mrs, ■ . After 

this I was obliged to give up my faith In the expression 
of the eye. 

1 once formed one of a large party at a country-house 
—mo roatter where—wlieit I was placed in a very em¬ 
barrassing situation, A gentleman and lady whom I 
knew very well were expected, bines I last saw them 
the gentleman had become a widower and the lady a 
widow. I had seen her little more than a year before, 
when she was in attendance on her sick husband, who 
died not very long after, in the first year of their union, 
and now 1 was to meet her for the first time us the v ite 
of another. Sharp work certainly. I said to the friend 
who accompanied me to the party, slid who was 
acquainted with the circumstances, “ I wonder what 
Mrs. Dalby will think when she sees me •" Well, some 
, thirty or forty guests had arrived Isfore Mr. ami .Mrs. 
Dalby made their appearance with some others. I 
watched them with some curiosity they entered the 
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room, laughing and chatting with one and another of 
the friendly circle, until they approached the spot where 
I was standing. The instant she caught sight of me, 
she shrieked and fainted away, and was carried to ano¬ 
ther room. Here was a pretty fix for a modest and 
retiring gentleman like myself to be placed in [ The 
lady's husband did not Come forward, bat stood still, 
looking as foolish as such a clever man could do. Some 
forty pairs of eyes were Used upon ns, and we formed 
altogether rather a striking tableau viuanl At last I 
faced about, and with affected coolness commenced an 
examination of the pictures on the wall I did not envy 
Mr, ■ his thoughts. I only know from his subse¬ 
quent. conduct that they wronged me; for as sure as 
there is a sun in heaven I was innocent of any impro¬ 
priety in thought, word or deed The truth is, I suppose, 
that the lady was very young—not out of her kens, I 
bdieve—and time had not healed the wound occasioned 
by the loss of her first husband before she was married 
a second time, and the unexpected sight of me instantly 
recalled to mind her previous situation, and she fainted 
as I Lave said In the course of an hour or less, she 
re-entered the room, walked deliberately up to me, shook 
hands, and asked why 1 had not been to see her. All 
this, in the coolest way imaginable, as if what had so 
recently passed was hut a dream. Tnily p I could not 
help wondering at her sang froid, and thinking, as Jemmy 
Jumps used to say, “ it s a funny world f 

In the collector's compound at Midmpore, them was 
a magnificent banyan-tree, under which was the tomb of 
some Mahometan saint The natives said that tigers 
came at night and swept the earth round about the tuinb 
with their tails t We had many pleasant archery parties 
beneath this tree. 
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Pic nics and shooting were amongst our other amuses 
Bears were numerous in the jungles neat the 
parade-ground and other places. Frequently people were 
brought into the station terribly wounded by these a»t- 
iiiidu On one occasion a poor woman was shockingly 
mangled. A party was formed to avenge her. Iht bears 
den was well known to tlie villagers, and word was suit 
that we should be out early in the morning Aftui ^n 
early breakfast, some six or seven of us proceeded to the 
ground, about five miles oE I was on nil elephant w ith 
Morney, and a buggy was ordered to be brought as far 
as the road would admit, to meet us ou our return. 
When we arrived at Hie scene of action we dismounted, 
ami found a gnat many natives assembled, several oi 
whom were armed with matchlocks and other weapon*. 
Some scouts, mounted on trse^ keeping 
the bear s den, into which they had seen the animal enter, 
so that they were certain she was there. Wc advanced 
cautiously "on foot along the bank of a shallow stream, 
until we canto opposite to a hole in the precipitous hank 
on the other side. This was the den, 1 had with me a 
native lad, whom I called ■' Jacob Faithful, from an 
excellent habit he bad of sticking close to me with a spare 
gun for my use after discharging the first W e were 
within a dozen yards of the bear, but site would not come 
forth Some shots were fired into the hole without effect. 
At length a few squibs wore mamifsictured and thrown 
in, when out rushed Uruln with a “huh, hub f Fang 
went some half-dozen gum The bear then turned tml 
and scrambled up tbe bank into the jungle, ■ } 

Martel dashed across tbe stream, aud crawled into the 
den, whence he soon issued with a couple of cubs a fow 
week* old. It was certain that the dam would not go for, 
so we proceeded to cross the stream and follow her into 
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the jungle. Before I was wall over, ft brisk firing com¬ 
menced above, In our haste, poor old Mae-- r who 

never greeted me afterward* without an imitation of the 
bear 1 * ** huh, huh f J was scrambling up the bank, and had 
just readied the top, when a branch which he had laid 
hold of gave way, and dow n he came upon nie p driving 
ray hat over my eyfis. I in turn fell upon M Jacob Faith- 
fuli n who rolled into the stream. ! certainly thought 
that the bear was upon us. We quickly picked ourselves 
up* looked to our arms, and again clambered up the bank- 
On advancing ft short distance, I saw the thick jungle 
grass moving within a dozen paces of me, as if some 
large animal were passing swiftly through it I could not 
ace w hat it was, but fired into the waving jungle : hod I 
waited to see the gome, she would have been upon me, 
Ho further move was made in my direction [ but the 
bear was found dead. Of course every cue laid claim to 
the honour of having killed the boar. I modestly thought 
that it was I who had done the deed; but the truth is* 
the jungle was so thick, that wo could not well sec what 
we were about. What a scene it was ■ the natives shout¬ 
ing and blazing away at random with their matchlocks* 
—the wonder was that some of our party were not killed, 
os well as the bear. One of the natives was shot through 
the foot; hut all declared that they did not do that, w hat¬ 
ever they did to the bear. However, we made a purse for 
the wounded man, whom we sent to be cured at the 
station hospital, from which he issued In a few* weeks 
as well as ever in person, hut muck richer in jju rse, than 
he could ever have hoped to be in his wildest dreams. 
This was perhaps wrong, as people said that the tram 
would io future throw* himself in the way of being shot 
in hopes of reaping an ample reward 

’Vi eD, the cubs and their dead mother—of whom more 
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anon—were directed to lie sent in to the station, fmd we, 
mounting our several conveyances, proceeded towards 
home. When within about iliree miles, we fell in with 
my buggy; so 1 and Motney slipped off the elephant 
and got in. But before we drove 0$ up came liniue, a 
fine young griff, who bad lately joined the regiment to 
do duty pro tem He bad never mounted an elephant, 
and requested that he might make use of ours. No 
sooner said than done. Jacob Faithful remaining in the 
back pari of the how-dab with my guns. The mahout 
(driver) bad got down for some purpose, and when pre¬ 
paring to mount again, the elephant turned tail and 
walked off into the jungle. Morney and 1 could not 
possible do anything, but called out to Eaine, " Get down 
by the tail!—get down by the tail 1” We watched the 
elephant for some time driving about the jungle, and 
thinking that the mahout would surely manage to catch 
and pacify the brute, we drove off, as we bad our reac¬ 
tive duties to attend at the station, ^ell, tillin-tiuie 
came, but no Eaine. Time passed, and dinner came, but 
still no E. or any tidings of him, ^ c ’become reidly 
alarmed; but not long after Baine made his appearance 
in sorry plight. For many hours the elephant had been 
careering about the jun^lo h uodflT the tree^ r fLTLI -^ ibrou^b 
the villages. Jacob Faithful managed to escayse (with 
my guns) by springing on to tlie roof of a house. Thus 
poor Rune was left to liima-li, and had awiu narrow 
escapes of having Ills brains knocked out by the branches 
of trees under which the elephant run. At lengi i t e 
beast walketl into a pool of water to refresh, and Same, 
calling to mind what we had shouted before wo drove 
off, -dipped down by the elephant's tail into the water, 
and reached home iu safety. Koine lias risen to distinc¬ 
tion in the Seikh wars, but I venture to think that be 

C 3 
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will never forget his first ride on an elephant, or the 
many pleasant hours we passed together, albeit many 
years have elapsed since wc parted 

The antipathy which an elephant b^ars towards a 
hotse is very singular. I was once riding through a 
narrow lane in Poorer when 1 met an elephant There 
was just room for us to pass without touching; but my 
horse did not like the elephant, and still leas did the 
latter like the heme; so tlie mahout turned his animal 
round; when the brute, not likmg an enemy in the rear 
set off at a swinging trot, and, suddenly turning a corner, 
killed a little child who was playing in the street* by 
placing a foot on its. head, A minute after the accident, 
I was on the spot, and saw the distressed mother with 
the dead child in her arm*. The poor little creature 
must have been killed instantaneously, as its head was 
crashed into a shapeless mass. 

Many people form a strong affection for their elephants. 
I possessed one for several yearn, but never could feel 
quite at kam& with him, although he was tractable 
enough, and w ould da anything he was ordered If r 
when on hts back, I hapjjoned to drop any article, such 
as a eigar^eafle or ramrod, he would pick it up with his 
trunk and present it to the mahout But I never could 
fathom the expression of the brute's piggish little eyes. 
And then his trunk was bo handy if at any time 1 
unintentionally offended him, so that when I gave 
him a piece of bread, or ventured to pat his trunk, I 
fancied that t ran a risk even in performing these friendly 

My distrust of these animals originated in hearing, 
a inrtly after my arrival in India, of u poor woman being 
struck dead by one. The elephant had been teamed by 
* lUb Cind t|ie snatched up her pet to pra- 
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servo it from hia fury T when the brute immediately hilled 
her by a single blow of his trunk, 

I will now give the final history of the boor, She was 
ski;nned, and eleven balls were found to have penetrated 
her body. Having road somewhere that liears hams 
were good eating, Martel and I determined to have them 
cured,, which was done in due season, and fine pluinp- 
1 -uokiug Iranis they were Some of the lathes having 
expressed a wish to taste a hearts ham, we decided on 
giving a ladies' party r on the occasion. The guests having 
taken their seats, the cover was raised from the ham, 
which was placed opposite to me, and was the object of 
curiosity’ to our vhitors t for whom I commenced to car* e ; 
but soon a horrible odour pervaded the room* Ihe ladies 
looked at one another, and hoisted signals of distress by 
raising handkerchiefs to their faces. 1 ordered the ham 
to removed 5 but Martel declared that he would have 
some first, so I sent him a slice. He raised a piece to 
bis mouth, but could venture no further. Mo ad a rone 
from the table, opened the doors, and sprinkled vinegar 
and lavender-water about the room before wc, could 
resume our seats. The ham was well cured, but it was 
the peculiar tank smell of the beast which overpowered 
us. Martel and I procured from the carcase severe,l 
bottles of grease, which the ladles found very acceptable. 
I have since been informed by others that they have 
tasted bears' ham in India and found it very good; but 
wc found it most unpalatable; which may have ariseo 
from the animal 1 ® being a nursing mother when slain, 
A a res£f p she was a common black bear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lists and urir* uvt Foo™—^n,^hare—Fad^liB^ in the So*— 

Topo^rapEkal AccouxlL ot Oia Country—FlUtoi?—Nwu jinJ Titles. 

T left Midnapore on the 27th December, 1S3G, and 
the last day of the year found myself cost on the sen-shoru 
of Juggurnath Pooree,—hungry, certainly, but neither 
naked nor miserable; for instead of being shipwrecked. I 
turned out of my palanquin after u few days' travel, mid 
Considered myself rather a prosperous gentleman. j^ing 
tliat it was in compliance with my own nijnett that 
Government liad thought proper to ap|»oiiit me tu this 
much-coveted station. 

>ly house was situated on the sands of the sea-shore, 
about 300 yards distant from the sea, where not a blade 
of grass could be seen within a fjiiarter of a mile or more, 
A broad path of mud plastered over with li.no led from 
the house to the sea-side. If 1 stepped off the path, it 
wa» to be over shoes in sand,—not a pleasant situation 
certainly; but then there was the glorious and ever- 
dranging sea over which a spanking bru*» blows frmu 
the S.W, throughout the hot season, i<> f r „ m the end of 
Match to the middle or latter part of October; so that 
we did not often require the use of a punkah There is 
usually vary little beach at Fcoree, save in the cold 
weather, when there is, on the receding of the tide a 
fine hard space for a gallop Until my visit to IW«! I 
had Lot been on the sea shore since my childhood, when 
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T once n day in dabbl i ng in the water ne&r Cn>mcr F 
in Xorfulk. Kctaiiiing a pleusaut reminiscence of this, I 
took off my boots and stockings, and, tucking up mj 
trousers, paddled about in the sea, picking up shells, for 
some hours, quite as much a boy as ever, albeit I was on 
the shady side of thirty. I paid, however, for my freak 
in an unexpected manner, which quite cured me oi my 
childish propensities in that way. Jrroni exposure to t| ie 
sun and sea-water, my legs liecamc so extremely painful 
and swollen, that it was some days before I could walk 
without suffering. 

The usual residents of the station- three in tyrmber 
and all bachelors—were in the moofussil (district) on 
duty. When somewhat recovered from my " sea sorrow.' 

I proceeded lo join one of them at Khoorduh As I shall 
have frequent occasion to mention tlic southern division 
of Cuttack, 1 will call it, tor the sake of simplicity, thfl 
Poores district, which in truth it is. 

1 shall now give a short description of the country, «c., 
which I consider interesting; but it may be thought b} 
some very dry reading. If so. the remedy is easy— skip it 

Having, ill compliance with a minisitioii of ilie Iteiigfll 
Government, written a teq^graphical and statistical ac¬ 
count of the Pooree district, commonly called die southern 
division of Cuttack, which was forwarded to the Hon. 
Court of Directors by the Government of the day, I shall 
make such extracts the re from as may prove interesting 
to the general reader. 1 shall also quote freely from Mr, 
Stirling's account of Orissa Proper, printed only amongst 
the Asiatic Society s Transactions, and therefore not likely 
to fall under the observation of the public in general, 
though 1 have read extracts from it word for word, with¬ 
out acknowledgment, by more than one writer on Jug- 
gmmElL 
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Iii pursuance Qfmy topographical and statistical Inqui¬ 
ries, I traversed the district in question in various dircc- 
ticna as occasion served, and collected specimens of the 
rocks and soil for analysis, &c. The natives of Khoordnh, 
seebig me pick up pieces of rock and soil p wrap them 
carefulJy in paper and write thereon, could not possibly 
understand the motive* and reported to my friend Colville, 
the magistrate* that I was “paugul ho guyn* w —literally 
" gone foolish* or mad. 

The Xhoordah division of the Pooree district consists 
of hills and jungles* with numerous streams and fertile 
vaDep Intersecting them, Xone of the liilis attain a 
greater altitude than twelve or fourteen hundred feet 
b ’The rocks,' as Mr, Stirling says in his account of Orissa, 

am chiefly of granite format ion, remarkable for its re¬ 
semblance to sandstone, and for its containing vast 
quantities of imperfectly formed garnets, disseminated 
throughout with veins of steatite, considerably indurated* 
The prevailing colour of the principal mck is red" 

The, rock most abounding in this district, next to 
granhe, says Mr. Stirling, that singular substance 
called iron-clay by Jamieson, and latcnte by Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan. It ties in beds of cousMemble depth on the feet of 
the granite Mbs, often advancing out for a distance of ten 
or fifteen miles into the plains, where it forma gentle 
swelling rocky elevations, but never rises into hills Some- 
times it is disposed in the mariner of flat terraces of con¬ 
siderable dimensions, which look ns if they had been 
constructed with much labour and skilL The composition 
am! aspect of the Cuttack ireu-clay are very remarkable, 
from the innumerable porn and amygdaloid cavity 
whieli *-Mu* filled with white and ydlow lithoma^ 
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citciiinstjmcOf however, connected with It Is, complete 
and intimate mixture with the granite, which has been 
traced in several instances, and specimens of which are 
in my possessioiij exhibiting the one reek entirely invest- 
ing the other, though it is not easy to pronounce which 
is the enclosing substance We have here an instance of 
a rock of I lie Wernerian newest Floetz trap formation, 
resting uptrti the oldest primitive rock and actually m 
conjunction with it The granite, at the place where tlie 
specimens were principally collected, appears to lmrst 
through an immense bed of late rite, rising abruptly sit a 
considerable angle, Numerous broken fragments are 
strewed all around the line of junction, and in some 
specimens the rooks arc so mixed together as to form a 
sort of onurie breccia or rather conglomerate 

The foregoing is a very good description of the lutente 
reek in Khoordnh. Instances of the commingling of 
granite and late rite may be found in various parts of the 
district* particularly in the pass between the hills at the 
base of which the road leads from Khoordah towards 
I'uoree, Gneiss and veins of quartz are also fbuud in 
this direction. A description of the manner in which 
these rocks are Imre met with may las interesting, so I 
give it as related in my account of the district tin the 
gentle ascent from the fort of the Khoordah hill, and 
proceeding towards Pooree, we meet with laterite, which 
may be traced, for several hundred yards; then more 
compact iron-stone and veins of quartz, in some places 
having a stratified appearance, in others mixed together. 
After crossing this Led of iron-stone and quart*, which .5 
about six feet iu width, latorite is again found, at first 
mixed with pieces of quartz and iron-stone; after wav. I, 
the laterite is continued a few hundred yards further, 
when another bed or vein of quartz is found; then again 
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laterite; and proceeding onwards through the pass, 
granite is found in large masses strewed about the sur¬ 
face, and also emtiedded in the late rite. The road is here 
continued over the bare rock, ami being worn smooth bj' 
the passage of hackeries, dec, presents for a short distance 
souiew hat iho appearance of an irregular tosseiuted pave- 
mciit, iaitn the strange manner in which the rooks are 
here intermingled. It seems as if a stream of melted 
lit tori to hud poured down the hill, bearing in its course 
m-^seS of granite of various size ami shape. In some 
places, however, the granite appears to be the enveloping 
substance. Proceeding down the pass, gneiss is nest 
found, then conglomerate, and lastly barite, shortly ter¬ 
minating in the plains. A specimen of latente submitted 
to analysis was found to contain & per cent of per oxide 
of iron. 

The granite and Inter!lc rocks are cut into convenient 
siloes for building, and transported across the Chilka lake 
to Pooree. 


The history attached to this country is equally curious 
wijh its formation, Mr. Stirling has given the history 
of the ana** sovereigns of Orissa; I will therefore con- 
. b'i'big a short account of its ancient 

“f, "‘ 0re "»*"> 1-^.y. cl,bay com- 

P™* hom Official documents. 

fariI,ed 11 P aFt the once-powerful 
Mo ^ ^ h * mt iU di ^t*nnent by the 

M^hrai t m n in5lailW ’ aml ilJ hd <* y<*ra *■' the 
L ! T J *** Q{ the district ^ich was in pos- 

of he tnown by the name of l3- 

hundej ail d comprised, with the exception offonr l>er- 

m li lt tl ' *" ? ilfterwards take » by the Matuatta* 

nearly the whole of the plain and fertile portion of the 

country belong,og to the Mnha Itojuhs of Orissa in the 
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Pooree district. On the expulsion of the Moguls by the 
M&hmttaa, the coo lines of the Rajah's territories were 
still further curtailed. Rod lit? himself reduced to the 
rank of li tributary, holding his remaining estate of 
Khoordah by the payment of a pcalikuab or tribute of 
ten thousand annually. Notwithstanding the 

comparative insignificance of their power, the Ilnjahs of 
Khoordfth. as they are henceforth called were still for¬ 
midable to many of the neighbouring Khnndaite* or 
independent chiefs, most of whom were descendants of 
ancient officers and even of the Rajahs themselves* w\to Y 
in consideration of the performance of certain services 
of u feudal nature, had assigned the Kbaud aits those 
portions of country over which their descendants ruled 
as independent chiefs. These estates now became of 
importance in the eyes of the Khoordsh Rajah, Many 
of them were seized, and, to prevent future disputes 
respecting the proprietorship* the entire families of the 
Ehandaits were put to death. Thus the three Khandaits 
of Pull a {as related by Mr. Forrester), together with their 
families, niLiiihcring from forty to fifty individuals, were 
put to death in one day, and their estates seized by the 
Rajah. Many other* are stated to have suffered in the 
same way. 

Respecting the origin of the Khaudaits, Mr- Stirling 
Suva that - k it is probable they first received states in 
the twelfth century Rajah Anaug Rlbm Deo, having 
created sixteen sa wants or great lords* who were posted 
rdl round and along the frontiers of the Eaj, with the 
view of defending it from the irruption of neighbouring 
powers or the incursions and devastations of the siuage 
inhabitants of the w ild region in the interior* such ns 

* Klianilail* an Orisa awflfl ngpofrififf F*™* enlIlfc3 wear 
X.lllU'.Li, i^r ii^liuEifil iwq-rl &T Orirtfc 
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tile Khunds and Coles, who to this day give serious 
annoyance in many parts of the hill estate*; and if the 
iff of their origin arnl ancient situation le well 
founded, were doubtless in former ages for more nume¬ 
rous and formidable than at present In this point of 
view, their situations and duties resembled much that 
of the Lords of tin* Marches in Europe, Nor is the above 
the only striking ftiatui^ of analogy between the feudal 
lords of India and the western hemisphere. The estates 
or jurisdiction of that class in Orissa were always called 
>> t 6 Hindus, Gerhs ; and by the Mussulmans, Killeh-s, 
or Lasths, A certain part of the lands under the head 
o icer a ere parcelled out amongst several military 
retainers and dependents called Nalcks, Dulaes Dnl- 
tiehras, and sometimes Khanduits, who held of their 


superior on much the sumo principle as he did of the 
supreme Lajnh. though, generally speaking, by a more 
limited and imperfect tenure. Under these, again, a 
portion of the lands of each subordinate Cerh was assigned 
as service-land to the feudal militia of the country, called 
1 aiks, who, following equally the occupations of soldier 
on **■*?’?*' °Lhged at any time, when called 
t- ttl fiTt *° take Up atn39 aild “^company him 

of o,- - < V l” T Ci t * ie Khandaits or nobility 

it . . t [' C Lead of th -‘ r respective contingents of 

lD ' htl!1 ' themselves under the standard 

overage and formed the main part of his mill- 

^5?' J 1 ™* " e ftw f llynt lv read of the Gajapnti 
a™i,hng the chiefs to attend on a warlike edition, 

nll r ^ t*«e sunnuds granted by the Mogul'Govern- 

turn) jJ?* Wl ' ere t] * y 6Xen;isec l the right of investi- 

ahould 1*' C '’ lltEiillLH a eondit10 ' 1 that the Klmndait 
Should he ready to attend with his contingent when 

summoned by the military officer of bis division fl 
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the general obligation of military service, the Indian 
feudatories were bound to do homage, and to perform 
certain nominal duties or offices resulting from their 
tenures, when in actual attendance on their Hege lords, 
called by the expressive word Sewn, seva or service (in 
Persian, Khidmut), a consideration of which, to compare 
small things with great, reminds one strongly of some 
of die ancient forms of the Germanic Const!tutioiu Ibns 
it was the business of one to bear the sword of state, 
another held the shield, a third carried the umbrella or 
royal standard, a fourth presented the Rajahs slippers, a 
fifth fanned him with the regal chownc, the above 
services are to this day performed in the presence of the 
Khooidali Rajahs hy several of the hill zemindars as 
often as they visit Pooree, though the distinctive cha¬ 
racter of the office appropriated to each has become a 
good deal merged in the simple dluty of holding the 
chowrio and punkah in the presence of therepresenUUiVe 
of their ancient Lords Paramount* 

Four of these chiefs* or Rajahs as they now style them- 
selves, whose territories are situated on the northern and 
western frontier* of Khoordah, now pay tribute into the 
Pooree treasury. 

The last of the native rulers of Khooidah was Moha 
Rajah Mukund Leo, who by the following act of 
treachery drew upon himself the vengeance of the British 
Government. Previous to the march of the Mai Iras 
troops, under Colonel Harcourt, towards Cuttack in 1S03, 
for the purpose of attacking the Mahrattas. who held the 
fort of tlurmbuttce, the Khoordoh Eajah entered mto 
engagements with the British Government to afford every 
assistance in his power to the troops on the march 
through his territories. In consideration of such service. 
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the Rjijsib was to receive a large sum of money, one half 
of which was paid before the troops marched* and on 
completion of the service the other half was io he furth¬ 
coming. In the mean time, the storming of t'hrt Burnt’ 
huttee at Cuttack by the troops under Colonel Harcourt 
took place on the Hth of October, and such of the Mnh- 
rattaa who escaped rot rented through Khoordah. The 
lLajuh r contrary to the advice of his Buksbets, was per¬ 
suaded to join his forces to theirs, and proceeded i rnnie- 
d Lately to cut to pieces all the small detach incuts which 
had been left for the purpose of keeping ojhen the coni' 
iiiunieatiori with Ganjain, at that time the hend-quarteis 
of the northern di via Eon of the Madras army. For this 
perfidious conduct the Rajah paid dearly. * He ™ at 
once attacked, driven from his fort at Khouriluh, taken 
prisoner, and amflned in the fort at Midnaporai On the 
expiration of three or four year?* he was released,, und 
permitted to reside at Poorer receiving a jiension of two 
thousand rupees a month from the British Government, 
in lieu of mnli khaua (territorial revenue), for hi* sup^rt, 
—a measure which in the present day appears to have 
been demanded neither by justice nor jsilicy. After the 
dratlt of Kajflh Mnknnd Deo. iris con, Bumdrander Deo. 
was awarded alike pension, which he still enjoys, or at 

'? >v f " ® wllGli 1 Source, and was greatly dissatis¬ 
fied at its being so small 


Thu natives of KJioonlnh still loot up to the Itojnli os 
Hour oluet JI.rf of tho. n pn!SNlt M ,„ „ itll , „, IZ2e[ 

uit ...o oocnoion of o loorriogo, birth ot festival-,loy. The 

JZ oTl” % T K * Utl “ “1“" W d*fc «d inhobi- 

i * ■ oi ■ 6 si. ^ WaTTHf sonreHmea for a sum of money; 

, - U P IS . U ' 1 f '^ration for this descendant of their 

chefs, that the titles w pt0Cltred ure ^ ^ ^ 
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privilege of having n tonias fa sort of standard, in shape* 
resembling a shield) borne before them, is also sought 
by the bill chiefs* 

On the accession of u Rajah to either of the bill estates 
of RnnporCp Duspulla, Bankeo, llompam, and ten others 
adjoining, is. is customary fur thy new chief to visit Jug- 
gurnath, where, by order of (be Khoordah R*yab, he is 
invested with a saree cloth which has been worn by the 
idol 11a then presents a tiuzzer to the Khoorduh Rajah, 
as his feudal lord and representative of the ancient- 
sovereigns of Orissa, from whom* as before mentioned, 
the hill chiefs derived their respective estates. The new 
chief is finally presented by tlie K-hoordah Xhijah with a 
dress of honour and lwo homes* 

The following are some of the Pftik and other titles 
or names of dish net cuil conferred by the Rajah, the sig- 
dilicahnn of which was obligingly furnished by the late 
Mr, Willrinsop: 

Suijim Sing—SmjOT, performing J Sing, a lion—one who can 
do tiny thing tliac a lion can. 

Indurjqet — Imlur, god of the clouds ) Joet, one 

who can oven com pi e r ibc god of the clouds. 

Mutguj: Seng—Mut, performance.; Gnj + an elephant; Smg T a 
lion— both ati elephant and a lion in performing any- 

Oodcy Rhanoo—Oodoy, rising j BhanoOy sun— Q person who 
can throw sia much Itght on a subject as the rising sun. 
Oodtmdra,—Godund, afraid of no one ; Ra, superior—a person 
who cares for noWlg, 

Sisunkh— Xi, without; Suukh, fean—fan-tea- ^ 

Rutibcur—Ban, fight; Beer, sluing—strung in fight. 
Umijhmrtp-Run, light; JhumiS to bo ready— al»™ ready 
for fight 

Itunchunehan^Ruii, fight; Chuiidum, an eagle—an eagle for 
destroying in fight* 
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Bliareo Mul—Mai, strong noon ; Bhtne* rtqwriar—first rf 
strong iqcil 

Xhandaetra—■Khmndj| T a award ; Aet p power; Ra, superior— 
skilled in the use of the sword* 

DJmnooijye Sing—Dhnnuo, an arrow ; Jye T conquering—best 
of bowmen. 

Ha^ra Sing—Ilavra, attacking; Sing, a. lion—a linn in 

attacking 

Bjrree Kump—J?yrw^ enemy; Kttmp p shake—a person who 
always frightens bis enemy. 

Butla Sing—Put la, thin; Sing, a lion— though thin* vet 1 
Ison in courage, 

Palijoofiee—-PiLt, royal assembly; Joosee, praised—'the most 
praised in the royal court 

Putnaink—Put, writing; Snick, fit—befit of writers. 

Oogni Smg—OoguJj stop; Sing, a lion—a person who can 
oven stop a lion, 

Runliundoh Run, fight; Hondo b expert-—expert in fight, 

Eunbyieo Hun, fight; Bijleo, lightning—quick as lightning 
in fight 

Mungmj Mung,, body; Raj, filiperior—beautiful in Form. 

Sawuntii*—Sfcwunb ft great uian^ Kn, superior—first of great 
men. 


PaSkra-Prilf, 4 soldier; Ka, superior—f lre t of soldier*, 
JJhuradhur Dhamut Sing— Dhuredhui, a hill; Dhamut, 
ma a ponder of; Sing, a lion—a person who is so strong 
as even to beat the hills to powder. 

film liclmr Run, fight; licW, a hill—firm as a hill in 
figlit 


Chain put tea Bo—Chum, army; Puttee, leader ; Ra. superior 
superior to a louder of an army,. 

Eawutra—Iiawut, a horse solder; Rs, superior—first of 


Sonboodhee Ra—Son, good 

first of the most learned. ' -™ 

Jnfawv enemy; Sal, euemy—the enemy of 
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Run Munthun—Ran, fight; llunthun, destroying—a person 
who ia destructive in fight, 

Jugdeb—Jug, world ; Dob, great—greatest in the world 
Kungram Sing—Smigmmr fight j Sing, a lion—a lion in fight 
Nurindur—Xur N man j Iihlur, god of the clouds”-superior 
amongst men. 

Bahoobulindur—Bahoo } arms ; Bui, strength ; IndtiT, god of 
the cJonda—a person whose strength of arm is great as the 
gad of the clouds. 

Maha Hu thee—Maha, great i Ruthce, a person who fights 
the first of fighteru. 

Bidjadhor — Ridya* science ; I>hur p seizing—very learned, 
Byreegunjun ^ing—Byree, enemy ; Gunjun, d&stroycr; Sitigp 
a lion— u Hun in destroying enemies. 

RtUyeiJt—Run, fight \ Joel, victorioiVi^-TictoriciiB in fight, 
Kuhsil Sing—Kuhul, auger; Sing* a lion—fierce as a lion. 
Chooal Sing—Ghooah olfcpriiig ; Shig t a lion — 6011 
Chotra—Chotj less; Ra» king—only less than a king. 

1 have many mote of thoso fierce names* but the reader 
may probably exclaim, JJ Hold, enough 1 M and 1 think so 
too. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hoar tba Brit tub hwame o-nmet;.fti] -with Jsii^umatli—Tattle 

■D-f Jlif^qrath — L'luta — StifrlilrnUn — SflrTftHlfl of tbi Tajnpli— Tit air s- 

pq™i ft H% Fwd — G moping Fricfela of JtigguniMb—The llritlnh 
GoYfirzimeJlil LOt I bLUL3»~u|.Vk—(Jfffiri bjjit to J U^g’UJ'lillb—*=Pb il jj.T-S 

—Ciitai OifeKngft o( imor FeGpI&^NatuJ^r u( Filfrims 
AwicknEil JW-igoaf lbs Or r ibc Rodm of Elchin Mw— Alartn^t 
GUtetuuk mi riilgdiu.t wyi! FLigi-im Tllx — fil^rLm T»* m h soupw -E 
—Pil^tfia nimteitt^AttOtint ol their Fw^llb^a—Cutiark 
KNwria—PiairibiatiDn cf Tra^La to rilgrlnifl—Hfetiu u i yj-rpanliuj 
Chris timyUy. 

In order to shew how the British Government became 
connected with Juggumatlt p I will give a brief history of 
the temple since it passed out of the hands of like inde¬ 
pendent sovereigns of Orissa. 

Jn 1558 , the province was* according to Stirling, in¬ 
vaded by the Afghan Mahometans mirier KnJa Fa liar, 
the General of Suliman Gnrieani, king of Bengal* who, 
aftt j r defeating and killing the Rnjnh s carried off and 
finally burnt the idol of Juggum&th on the hanks of 
the Canges, and also broke to pieces every idol in the 
cormtry. 

hVmsteh relates that Khan Johan, the General of 
Akbar, wrested the province of Orma from the ABghans, 
and annexed it to the roll of the empire in 1578. 

"The severity with which the Moguls treated the 
pnests and worshiper* of Juggurnatli, is to this day 
spokvn of with honor V the native of the province, 

livic acta of severity,” says Mr. Stilling, «were the 
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source of frequent, conflicts, until this religious warfare 
was at last set at rest by the institution of the tax on 
pilgrims, which, if one may credit tlie author of the 
work translated by Gladwin under the title of 1 History 
of Bengal/ yielded to the Mogul Government & revenue 
of nine lacs of rupees, I*o portion of this sum, it may 
with reason be assumed, was ever given by these bigoted 
iconoclasts to the priests of Juggurnaih to defray the 
expenses of the temple j but any deficiency in the receipts, 
with regard to the disbursements, are by local tradition 
said to have been made by the Rajahs of Klioordab/ 1 

The Mahrattas made their first appearance in the pro¬ 
vince in 1743, hut did not remain as its undisputed 
rultra until 1755. They continued the pilgrim tax. The 
amount levied from each class of pilgrims was as follow s: 
A pilgrim travelling in a palanquin paid 50 rupees j on 
horseback or in an ekha, 25 rupees ■ the three next classes, 
from 20 to 5 rupees; poor people, from 1 to 4 rupees, 
according to what, after a rigid search, was found on 
their persons* 

14 The practice of bestowing a money donation to defray 
the expenses of the temple is said to have originated 
w ith the Mnhrattasi The first payment w as probably 
made about 1759 or 17W, when the pergunnahs contain¬ 
ing the principal laud endowments of the temple, toge¬ 
ther with other fertile portions of the Rajah's territories, 
were surrendered to the Mahrattas, The Rajah* being 
deprived of so considerable a part of his estate, was pro- 
' hably ill able, if at oil to defray the deficiency in the 
euins required for the duo support of the temple, lionet 
motives of self-intercet as well as religion may ha\e 
, induced the Mahratta Government to establish a money 
donation about this time." 

The amount of the donation was not fixed, but varied 
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eveiy yea* according to tho actual expenses meurred- 
Ihe land endowments of the temple continued to be 
managed by the officers thereof but the Mohruttas took 
the superintendence of the temple affairs into their own 
hrmda, an- \ r according to Mr, Graeme's Ileport v paid every 
attention to the due appropriation of it# assets. The 


average amount of the annual donation by the 
Mnhmttae during the last twelve year* of their 11111 % was 
upwards of 21, IRK) rupees. The amount of the two hist 
years donation, viz, 1801-2 and 1802-3* were respectively 
24,283 and 2l,SQ7 sicca rupees. 

On the 18th of September, I803 r po#scs#ion was token 
**( Pooree by part of the Madras army, under Colonel 
Hareoiirt; previous to which event, however, letters had 
been obtained by the Governor-General from the most 
eminent pundit# in Bengal,. and addressed to the prin- 
cipLd Brahuunsut Jnggiteuitln exhorting and encouraging 
ihtin to place themselves and the temple under British 
protection. Colonel Harcourt was instructed by the 
Governor-General in Council to "employ every pJsaible 
precaution to preserve therapect due to the temple and 
the religious prejudices of the Brahmins and pilgrim" 
He was also desired "not to disturb the actual system 
of Elections at the pagoda «And at the mm time 
interdicted from contracting any engagements which 
would limit the power of the British Government to 
make such arrangements with respect to the pagoda, or 
to introduce such a reform of existing abuses and vexa¬ 
tions as might hereafter lie deemed advisable.” He was 
also desired to assure the Brahmins that " they would 

2* 1 •? w “T rsveoue ttftmte tfa» 
t which they had been in the habit of paying, 

'''* hipnitccW in the enume of tboir tali- 

giou# duties. 
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The pilgrim tax waa temporarily abolished " because 
the Mahrattu Government had exercised great oppression 
iu levying the collections, and it was deemtsl expedient 
to jiostpone thy collections arising from these sources 
until a system of collection void of oppression and incon¬ 
venience could be arranged; at the same time, authority 
was given the collector to incut the expenses nece^saiy 
for the support of the temple, on the scale on winch it 
was maintained under the MahmUa Government. 

The Governor-General iu a despatch addressed to the 
Secret Committee, dated 12th of April ISO*, stated that 
it wits deemed advisable no immediate changes should 
be introduced in the existing establishment at the temple 
of Jnggurnntk On the recommendation of the Commis¬ 
sioned the Governor-General in Council confirmed in 
Ids situation the principal officer of the Sluhtatta Govern- 
nient at Juggumatk Tim Commissioners were directed 
to furnish ft detailed statement of the system which here¬ 
tofore prevailed in the temple of Juggumath. in order to 
enable the Governor-General in Council to form a final 
arrangement for the regulation of the affairs of th» 

On the 11th of March. 1805, the Commissioners directed 
the collector (Mr. C. Groeme) to proceed toJuggnmath 
for the " purpose of obtaining information in regard to 
the establishment and customs thereat in order that 
suitable arrangements might be adopted for the permanent 
regulation mid support of the important religions instrtu 
tion of the temple of Juggurnflth. The Commissioners 
further observe that “ the establishment of a moderate 
rate of collect ing the duties on the pilgrims proceed i n¬ 
to J uggumiith, is in every point of view highly desirable 
and proper, as well from the circumstance of its affording 
the Brahmins, and other persons desirous of performing 

n 5 1 \ / 11 ^ 
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the pilgrimage, confidence and security in the idea that 
the expensed- of the pagoda will be regularly and perma¬ 
nently defrayed by Government, and that its attention 
will always be directed to the protection of tha pilgrims 
resorting to it \ ns the heavy expense attendant on the 
repairs of the pagoda, and tlie maintenance of the esta¬ 
blishment attached to it, which bus always been defrayed 
by the Government of the province, render it ueecsassury 
train considerations connected with the public resource*, 
that funds should be provided for defraying the ex¬ 
penses," 1 

Mr. Graeme's Report to the Commissioners conveying 
tha information required, is dated IQtli of June, I80o; 
and on the 5th of September following was passed the 
famous Regulation XII of 1805 p the 30th Section of 
which lias of late years been the theme of so much dis¬ 
cuss tom The Section in question declares Li that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to authorize the re¬ 
sumption of the established donation for the support of 
the temple ol Juggurnath, the charitable donation to 
the officers of certain Hindoo temples, called unnoochut' 
tree * and the allowance granted for the support of the 
Hindoo temple at Cuttack, called Seetnmm Thakoor 
Baree" 

1'^ a Regulation of 1806, the pilgrim tax was reesta¬ 
blished, and the 6th Section declares that “the fees of 
the officers of the temple should be paid out of the funds 
which have been or nmy be assigned for the support of 
tlie temple." 


‘ Th * UBUnochuLtre* i» » pli« wllere food ia bestow*] in cUftfitT, iad 

6 t 6 t T ' b ^‘ ,m ** -*■**■1 - sUw . 

1U "’ “ ltlll ’ r * n “ <*«"»«*> tosewolM,! lbla ]j 

MrtMn other Hindu tamales for relieioua _ , 

fedlmd t« be hettiUiurr. P P i Lbeae peuaonr art 
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The amouut of tax leviable on each pilgrim was in 
most cases less than one-half of what it hail been tindcf 
the Mahratta, Government 

On the 14th of June, 1807, the Governor-General in 
Council, HF iu consequence of the unsatisfactory accounts 
rendered by the collector of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments, arid the very impcriecfc in formation obtained at 
the expiration of so long a period of the resources of the 
temple," vested the superintendence of the collection of 
tax and of the temple in the collector of Cuttack, and 
directed that officer (Mr. Webb) to bring up the account 
of the disbursements of the temple, and to make a full 
inquiry respecting the lauds assigned for its support. 
This information was supplied in Mr. Webbs Report, 
dated the 19th of November, 1S07. The average expenses 
of every' kind for six years, namely, the two last years of 
the Mahrattn and four first years of the British rule 
(which wore somewhat clumsily taken together), were 
stated at 05 ,908 sicca rupees ; the average receipts of 
the temple, at 30,884 rupees; and the cash advanced by 
the ruling power, at 29 h 3J5* Taking the last two years 
of the Mahratta rule apart, it will be found that in the 
four years which had elapsed since the occupation of 
Pooree by the British, the disbursements claimed from 
Government to defray the increased expenses (real or 
alleged) of the temple, were, for w ant of proper surveil¬ 
lance, nearly double what they were under the Muhrattas. 
In consequence of this jugglery^ Mn’Wcbh disallowed 
various charges. The Sutaeea Hazaree Mehal and the 
Khunjahs attaching to it, were taken under the manage¬ 
ment of Government officers; and, including the revenue 
therefrom, the money to be disbursed by Government 
was for the future limited to 56,34- rupees (exclusive of 
broadcloth for the ears). The average receipts of the 
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temple of every kitid being only 30,884 rupees, left 
a deficit of £3,458 rupees to lie paid by Government 
In u letter, dated 5th of February, 1808, tbo Governor- 
General in Council approved of the ** proposition, for 
limiting the expenses of the temple in future to a sum 
]iot exceeding 50 h 342 rupees; and with respect to the 
accounts of the disbursements timing the four first years 
of the British rule—vi& 1211,1212, 1213 and 1214 amli 
—the Governor-General in Council was of opinion that 
the sanction given by the Commissioners to expenses 
actually incurred and inserted in the public accounts for 
the year 1211, would naturally he construed bv the 
officers of the temple into an authority for incurring 
similar expenses in the subsequent years. On a reference! 
however, to the accounts submitted by the collector 
{Appendix 11 and l2) p you will observe that the collector 
divides the chargee into two distinct heads—1st, Charges 
for winch no authority can be shewn, and which were 
never incurred; and, Sadly, Charges fur which no autho¬ 
rity can be shewn, and which are therefore deemed inad¬ 
missible." 

On the grounds above stated, the Governor-General 
is of opinion that the last-mentioned charges,” amounting 
to 15,739 rupees, “ should b* allowed. It does not, how¬ 
ever, appear to Government that any reason whatever 
exism for the admission of charges which it is stated 
were never incurred even in the year 1211, os the in¬ 
sertion of them in the accounts can only be deemed 
an attempt at fraud His Lordship in Council is accord¬ 
ingly of opinion that these fictitious chdlges,* am omit tug 
!? ***** ia ^ouM be rajected n And, subject to 

™ Eductions, the accounts were ultimately parsed 
ihc following is a remarkable instance of the impu- 
“ l ln ^ ■*> h Y priests of Juggumatli to 
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swell tlte expenditure of the temple. In 1801, the pur- 
chas presented a petition to the collector, requiring a 
variety of articles els presents for the priests and servants 
attached to the temple, in order to avert the famine and 
mortality which they affected to apprehend from the cir¬ 
cumstance of an adjutant bird having alighted on the 
spire of the goddess Bimok’a temple, when the image of 
the goddess perspired so profusely as to saturate her 
saree or dress (an omen of the direst import), This [peti¬ 
tion was transmitted by the collector to the Hoard of 
Commissioners, who considered it as a direct attempt to 
impose upon and extort money from Government, bat 
nevertheless acquiesced in its prayer on account of the 
alarm winch hud been created in the minds of the people, 
who believed that the measures proposed by the priests 
were the only means by which the dreaded calamities 
could be averted- The Commissioners, how ever, warned 
the priests against such practices in future. 

By Regulation IY. of 1S09. “the superintendence of 
the temple of Juggumath and its interior economy, the 
Conduct and management of its affair^ and the control 
over the priests, officers and servants attached to it* are 
vested in the liajah of Kkoordah/ 1 

I n 18 Mb the pilgrim tax was abolished. 

In 1843, management of the laud endowments of the 
temple were made over to the Kboonluh Ioijah, still 
leaving a money donation to be paid by the British 
Government, During the adnunistiiitian of Lord Can- 
ning, to the best of my knowledge, it was dispo- ° ' 
in w hat way I must refer my reader to the Appendix 
Tiio temple of Juggumath is situated about a mile 
from (be son, and forms a conspicuous landmark for 

vessels approaching the coast . B 

" The building in its form distribution, s&ys Mr. 
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Stirling, " resembles closely the great pagoda at Bhovnn- 
eswar, nor do the dimensions of the two edifices greatly 
differ. Altogether its appearance is certainly imposing 
from itj loftiness and the mass of masonry which it com* 
prises, but the execution is extremely tu do and inelegant'* 
“ Hie present edifice was completed ATX 119S P at a cost 
of from forty to fifty Inca of rupees (iPSCNJ.OOO sterling). 
The material used for the construction of the temple is 
chiefly the conmc granite resembling sandstone, found 
in the southern division of Cuttack* 

The outer wall which encloses the temple is nearly a 
square, being 675 feet long % 655 in breadth. This 
iiVall is about 30 feet high. Within that, again, is a 
second lofty wall, about 70 feet from the first. The 
space between these two walls corresponds to the outer 
court of the Gentiles in the temple of Jerusalem, as no 
low-caste people are admitted to the inner enclosure. 
However, for their consolation I suppose, in this outer 
court are fifteen small temples, dedicated to Mahadco, 
Hanuman, &c. Juggumatlis kitchen is also in this en¬ 
closure, and the prepared food is conveyed from the 
cook-rooms to the temple under a covered way, in order 
that there may be no chance of defilement by a passing 
bud, 

In the inner enclosure stands the great temple, besides 
which there are eighty or more smaller temples. One 
of them is dedicated to GunnosB, the elephant god ; one 
to Saiasuttee, the goddess of knowledge ; one to Luck- 
shmi, the goddess of fortune; and one to Sooty a, the sum 
The others ore mostly dedicated to Mahadco and Krishna. 
Ihore am four large gateways, one in each face of the 
w£iU. That on the east side is the principal, called the 
^ing IJwarn, or Gate of Lions, from the circumstance of 
there being a large and uncouth figure of one of these 
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animals on each side of the gateway. In front stands a 
very beautiful polygonal column formed of a single shaft 
of black basalt, 33 feet in length* Tins column was 
about a century ago brought from the famous Black 
Pagoda, HT where," says Mr. Stirling, "it supported the 
appropriate emblem of Acuna* the charioteer of the sun, 
but which has now given place to a figure of the monkey 
god IlauuniaiL 11 This figure of Hairuman was blown off 
in a gale of wind while f was at Poorer and had not 
been replaced when 1 left The people did not seem to 
care much about it* or even the twisting of the chutkrn 
at the top of the temple in the same gala 

The laud for ten miles around the temple is holy 
ground, but the w holy of holies" is the site of the greats 
tower, containing the idols of Juggurnath* Bulbhudm 
and Soobudhra < Juggumath’s brother and sister). The 
throne or platform on which the idols are placed is said 
to be built on 100,000 salflgwmm, which are round stones 
about the size of an orange, with numerous perforations 
throughout, and are considered peculiarly holy as em¬ 
blems of Vishnu, They are brought from the 3iepnl 
hills and elsewhere. I was fool enough to give a gold 
mohur (16 rupees) for ona 

S"ew idols are made about once in twelve years, or 
whenever there are two new moons in the month of 
Assar (June and July)- They are made out of a neem- 
tree (rndtet azadirachta}* which has been set apart tor 
that purpose some years previously,, when the priests 
say that it becomes converted into sandal-wood. The 
story is„ that the selected tree is henceforth guarded by 
a winged serpent, which deters any birds from alighting 
upon it, and also prevents the approach of any other 
animal A small guard is also stationed at some distance 
to watch the sacred tree, 

d 3 
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When the time approaches for making the new idols, 
the super indeodeut of the temple is warned by Juggur- 
nath in u dream to send tlie cbuttuh and torass of the 
idol, together with the bearers, drummers, carpenters 
and others, to cut down the tree. They first hang a 
garland of flowers, which has Wjii worn by Juggumath, 
on one of the branches, when the winged serpent disap¬ 
pears. The whole jmiksc of drummers, carpenters, &c„ 
sleep under and around the tree at night, and nest day 
cut it into the required pieces, conveying them to the 
temple, where the idols ore fashioned by Yiswakamift 
and his assistants, 

^ hen the idol of Juggumath is com pic ted, the myste¬ 
rious deposit, which the priests say no one bun 'ever 
seen, is taken out of a cavity in the old idol, and placed 
in the new one. The person who performs this act, it is 
said, seldom survives more than a year. This mysterious 
substance is by some supposed to be a bone of Krishna, 
or a piece of the original idol which has been transferred 
hotti one idol to another since the worship oT Juggumath 
was established; by others it is said to be a bag of 
quicksilver or a salugraiiL The bitter is most probable. 

The idols of Juggumath, liulbhudra and Saobudkra, 
are placed on die same throne, and near the first, Soo- 
dursuu reclines against the back of the throne. The 
image of Soodursun is a mere log or pillar of wood, being 
one of the four parts into which the divine timber splits 
of itself in forming tho four-fold imago or Chatur Marti 
viz. Juggumath, Bulbhudm, Soobudhm and Soodumun’ 
The three former are’distinct individuals, but all unite 
hi Soodursun,— an evident attempt to embody a trinity 
in unity, and also un allusion to Brurab, the uncreated 
S f Hnt * fro]u whom proceeded Brahma, Vishnu and Siva 
who are here represented by Jugguriiatb, Bulblmdra and 
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Soobudhiu Soodusan, the priests say, is shapeless aud 
is never seen,—in allusion, doubtless, to " llim whose 
glory is so great, there is no image which illumines 
all, delights all, whence all proceeded, that by which we 
live when born, and that to which all must return." 
ViSlna, vide Moors Hindoo Pantheon, p. 4- 

Soodursun is brought out of the temple four times in 
each year, and is sometimes, though rarely, corned about 
the town of Fooree, in hopes of staying the ravages of 
peculiarly fatal epidemics. During the absence of boo- 
dumun no ceremonies can he performed iu the temple, 
the power of J uggu ninth being in ubejftJice. 

There are ntwut 4000 priests and servants of all deno¬ 
minations attached to the temple. Upwards of GOO of 

them sift in liitily utt^iidan^ 

Nearly all the office are hereditary, and even divisible 
to a certain extent For instance, a pnndah or priest, 
whose privilege it was when living to officiate in the 
temple two days in each year, leaves four sous. In this 
ease the day's ere not divided into twelve hours for each 
muu but the two eldest officiate one day each the first 
year after their father's death, and the two youngest on 
the following one. After which it is again the turn of 
the eldest, and so on. Sonic families of ptmdahs cuu 
others whose numbers have not much increased, are said 
to he very wealthy, while others who has e 1 reeii more 
prolific are very poor. Tire emoluments of the pundnhs 
and others are chiefly derived, from a share of the o wr¬ 
ings made to the idols by pilgrims, and also from the 
sale of mulmputSfld, the value of which is, on t ie au 
rity of one of tire principal officers of the temple, stated 
at upwards of three lacs of rupees, A’M.000 annually 
Tire pundahs are the proper priests of Jugguumth. 
Their duty consists in the performance of the various 
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religious ceremonies, making offering to the idols,, arod 
reciting mantras or prayers, &c„ They also visit distant 
countries to beat up for pilgrims, and employ others to 
do so. When officiating in the temple n their dress most 
be of a pure wliite. In other respects it is similar to 
that commonly 'wont At the snme time they must dot 
wear any ornaments, save a gold or silver ring on the 
fore-huger of the right hand A ring of this kind is 
indispensable in the temple offices ■ on other occasions 
a ring of kusa grass is frequently substituted 

There are about six hundred families of -Tuggunudh s 
cooks. The office is no sinecure, ns offerings of food 
must be presented to the idols at least six times a day* 
On the occasion of a great influx of pilgrims there is an 
increased demand for mahapurscuh or holy food, and 
offerings are presented to the idols eight or nine times 
a day, Five hundred cooks are in daily attendance* 
The cook-room is 28<S feet in length by in breadth* 
and contains 300 fire-places Each fire-place has a surface 

that will contain live vessels placed thus o-|o . On the 

top of the first layer of puts a second is placed* and 
another over that to the height of five Or six, The cooks 
tell the people as a miracle that the contents of the 
upper vessel are cooked first; the fact being that they 
change the top ones to the bottom during the process of 
cooking, so that all ace ready at the same time. Pilgrims 
while at Poorec moat not wear shoes to defile the holy 
ground h and their diet must consist solely of maliapursad* 
or food (chiefly rice) which has been consecrated by 
having been offered to Jugguniath. AH classes may 
partake of this holy food together without losing caste. 
It is generally supposed that different classes of people 
while at Tooree may partake together of other kinds of 
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food without losing caste, but this is a mistake; it « 
only the holiness of the mahspursad which eanctiiies 
the act of various castes paring together. " So great is 
its virtue," says Hr. Stirling, " that it cannot tie polluted 
hv the touch of the lowest caste, and the leavings even 
of a dog are to be carefully taken up and made use of 
The Khetr Miihitmy* says Hint Malta. Luekshuu h .-i^lf 
prepares and tastes it He who eats it Is absolved from 
the four eaidinal sins of the Hindoo faith, \ iz- 'i l0 £ fl 
COW, killing a Brahmin, drinking spirits, ami committing 
adulter* with the female of a gooree or spiritual teacher. 
The most tremendous and inexpiable of all crimes is to 
handle and eat the mahapursad without the proper 
feeling of reverence.” If a pilgrim offers a n. P ee for 
mahapuTsad for immediate use, he oulj receives nma 
annas' worth, other four annas going to the pundah and 
three aimas to the cooks. 

No sum, however contemptible, is beneath the norice 
of the grasping priests of Juggurnath. Frem a pice to a 
lac of rupees, nil is welcome. Even the clothes arc taken 
off a pilgrim’s back if be baa no money, and an agree¬ 
ment is drawn out, with the names of Juggurnath, Bulh- 
hudra and Soobndhra os witnesses, that if the pilgnm 
should at anv time become possessed ol property, he 
will bestow a "certain portion of it on the priest who offi¬ 
ciated at his introduction to Jugguniatk These engage¬ 
ments are faithfully performed, and it is said that some 
of the priests of Jugguranth have thereby «qw*»d 
siderable wealth. When the pundah 1ms fl«eed bs 
credulous dupe of «H the property ho 
bis person, he will then, if the pUgnin has “ 

his own country, offer Mm a lo«i-«y of 
rupees-^o defray his expenses on the way home. For 
tills loan the pundah receives a tad, taring enormous 
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interest of course, Finally, when the pilgrim takes leave 
of JaggnrmtlL, some forty or fifty rupees out of the loan 
are extorted by the pimdah on ope pretence or another, 
such as offering of bhoge (food), &c,, to JnggurnatlL 
The creditor or his servant accompanies the debtor to 
his home to receive the amount of the bond with inte¬ 
rest^ end generally emit rives to obtain both. The pundah 
or his servant then beat up for more pilgrims in the 
same ninghljourhaod or elsewhere. 

AH the world knows that even now we are not imma¬ 
culate,. and were no better fifty years ago. It was not 
the custom in my time for Government to commend the 
European collector of pilgrim tax, or to wig him, whe¬ 
ther the collection was large or small; hut I have seen 
instances of both in old official documents. Happily, 
the pilgrim tax has been entirely abolished by the British 
Government, and the management of the temple and st$ 
hind endowments made over to the Khoortlah Rajah. 

Ko offerings can be made to Juggurnntk without an 
accompaniment of money. Hie amount of the gift varies 
according to the wealth and zeal of the donor. Two 
pice will be accepted from a poor in an presenting a 
flower. Gifts of horse* or elephants must be Accompanied 
with a sufficient sum for their future maintenance^ other¬ 
wise they are immediately sold, and the proceeds carried 
to the account of the superintendent of the temple 

To hang a dhujjo, a sort of pennant or dreamer, on 
the top of the temple, is esteemed a peculiarly meritorious 
act, and to be paid for accordingly. The dhujjas are of 
four kinds. The first is a piece of cloth, one end of which 
is fastened to the chuck ha (an emblem of Yishnu) on the 
top of the temple, and the other extended to the sea 
(about a mite distant), where the devotee who presents 
the dhujja holds the end in his hand w hile bathing and 
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praying, his eyes being fixed on the other extremity of 
the cloth, or the top of the temple*This is a very expen- 
r|vo ceremony, and is rarely performed The second 
dhujju is a cloth, one end of which ia fastened to the 
chuck ha on the top of the temple, while the other is 
extended to the Cher Xumut KhoonJ, a fttillII cistern 
within the enclosure of the temple, into which the water 
flows after washing the floor of the temple. In this 
reservoir the pilgrim bathes while holding one end of the 
dhujja In his hand, the attendant puudah at the same 
time reciting certain muntras (prayers) over him- This 
ceremony ia performed by wealthy pilgrims three or lour 
times a year. The third and fourth dliujjas are of various 
sizes, from twenty to one hundred feet or mom in length. 
The value of the smallest piece must not be less tlum 
one rupee, and the offering accompanyiug it not less than 
two rupees, From two hundred to one thousand rupees 
ate not unfrequently given with one of the second and 
third kinds. The top of the temple may daily be seen 
decorated with streamers of various length. The larger 
pieces, after flying for a day or twp n are taken down and 
placed in the store-room of the temple to he otherwise 
disposed ot The smaller are allowed to fly until nearly 
or altogether blown away. 

The usual offerings of the poor people of the Fooree 
district, if above the lowest castes, are a few flowers, 
especially the toobee (oci/mum sanctum) : occasionally 
they must give a few auaas to a priest, w ho in return 
supplies them with a handful of nirmalo or rice, which 
after being offered to the idol is again dried in the ^un_ 
This rice is carried home by the poor man, and a grain 
of it eaten daily after the performance of the customary 
ablutions* 

Juggumath's old clothes are turned to good account 
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Every mg bears a price. The sree kupra (most excellent 
doth), a sort of necklace made of these mgs, is eagerly 
purchased and worn by pilgrims. 

The number of pilgrims to the shrine of Juggurnnth 
has been greatly exaggerated, as also lias the mortality 
occurring amongst them. During the last ten years of 
the existence of the pilgrim tax, when note was taken of 
every person entering the gates of Fooree, the average 
annual number of pilgrims amounted to 116,400. TSiC 
average annual mortality amongst them while at Fooree 
dertainly did not exceed 500. The greatest mortality 
known by the medical officer during a residence of seven 
years was in the year 1K43, when the deaths amounted 
to between six anil seven hundred The season in ques¬ 
tion was unusually sickly, and cholera prevailed to a 
great extent 

The number of pilgrims dying on the road to and from 
Pooree is also greatly exaggerated The greatest mor¬ 
tality no doubt occurs when such vast numbers of people 
are crowded together in the confined Streets of a filthy 
town at the festival of the Ruth Jattm. When travelling 
in ordinary seasons, there is little, if any, reason why the 
mortality should greatly exceed that of other classes, 
notwithstanding the privations some of the poorer pil¬ 
grims are said to undergo. More pilgrims probably die 
on the road between Pooree and Cuttack (a distance of 
miles} after the Ruth Jattm festival, than on any 
other part of the way, as many of them leave the town 
when barely recovered from sickness, and others take 
the seeds of disease with them. The medical officer of 
Pooree was accustomed at this season to ride many miles 
beyond the gates of the town, and was astonished to find 
how greatly the number of pilgrims said to be dying on 
the road had been exaggerated One author, quoted by 
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Hamilton, says 1J that the concourse of pilgrims to Jug- 
gurnath is so immense, that at fifty miles distance its 
approach may be known by the quantity of human hones 
strewed by the way* If the traveller had no other clue 
to depend upon in finding his way to Juggnrnath, lie 
would speedily wander from the path. Many writers 
about the temple of Juggumath appear to have tied with 
each other in magnifying its attendant horrors. Hence 
the cars are supposed by some people in England to be 
constantly travelling, and never to move save over the 
bodies of prostrate pilgrims. Kothmg can be further 
from the truth. Only one instance of self-sacrifice occur¬ 
red during mV residence at Voorue, a period of nearly 
nine years. It is true that in 1840 the wheels of the car 
passed over the bodies of eleven men, who were thrown 
down by a rush of the crowd when the earn were moving 
unusually fust, but no one pretended that the people 
voluntarily sacrificed themselves. Three of the victims 
were conveyed to the pilgrim hospital, and two of them 
ultimately 'recovered Many of the so-called sacrifices 
have doubtless been occasioned by accident; and consi¬ 
dering that the ponderous and unwieldy vehicles some¬ 
times move at the rate of four miles an hour amongst a 
dense crowd of people, one can scarcely help wondering 
that accidents do not occur more frequently. It is, how¬ 
ever, to he remarked that sacrifices are said to have 
occurred oftener prior to the British rule. Many aeci 
dents occur to people being thrown down and trampled 
on in the rush of the crowd to enter the temple when 
the gates are opened on the moming of the Ruth 
Jattra. In 1813, thirty-four pilgrims were crushed to 
death on the opening of the ta^ffice gate* I ™d ^ 
others were killed in the same manner in the narrow 
Street leading to the Seetogungu tank, so great was the 
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rush mado by the pilgrims to bailie in the sacred 
waters. 

Abstract Skitrment of Pthjn mi of mry description rewfting to 
JVffptmath from the t^r 1829 to 1839, i h*mn& also the 
amount ctilieeted htj eta Pilgrim Tar, and the excess remaining 
ih t&t Public Trmsury after defraying aft charge*. 


Yeara_ 

Tfttal 

member of 
FiJgdma. 

Tnt,a| 
unwiul 
cm> 1 l-cctef-L hy 

T&s, 

T^tn] remain nap 
U> Quv<m Hiefit- 
tlefrtLfiiijj 
ail dLiLrgra, 

1829-30 

iano-31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

140,718 

167,077 

75,162 

89,888 

100,336 

114,361 

153,251 

93,743 

92,793 

150,905 

units. 

93,555 

184,637 

47.880 
65,373 
72,676 
89,091 
93,141 

60.880 
68,60 G 

150,612 

ini'W. 

53,736 

136,391 

5,023 

23,711 

29,812 

46,486 

48,639 

8,805 

28,019 

108,209 

Grand Totil 

1,'161,032 

036,450 | 

488,851 


As a source of revenue, it will appear from the fore¬ 
going table that the amount carried to the credit of Go¬ 
vernment, after defraying all charges, was ,£ 48,88a, or, 
in round numbers, an average of i?4&SS annually,—a 
small sum in comparison with that levied by the Mogul* 
which,. as mentioned daewhem, amounted to 1*90,000 per 

lhc principle of levying a tax on pilgrims is in the 
abstract utterly indefeasible, but it cannot be said that 
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it was levied in an oppressive manner liy the British 
Government, as was tlie case with the Moguls. 

The pilgrim hunters are pundflhs mid purhoesirces 
(guards who keep watch over the temple gates), v - f 10 , aa 
well as going themselves, employ agents, called ehuree 
btmlhar, to beat up for pilgrims from the most remote 
parts of India These agents sometimes receive monthly 
wages, but more frequently have a sliare of the spoil, or, 
in other wonts, as much as they Can squeeze out of their 
credulous dupes. The following graphic description of 
the pilgrim hunters' proceedings is taken from a narrative 
of the Orissa Mission, published by Rev. A. Sutton, staling 
that it was written by a Brahmin who is now a Christian. 

** At this present time, in consequence of the power of the 
English extending through numerous countries, many causes 
of alarm are suppressed. On this account, the puiulalis spread 
themselves through the different ports for the purpose of col - 
kcting pilgrims. Having arrived at their respective stations, 
they repair to peoples houses and compel them to eat malm- 
puread, aiul by much flattery induce them to receive various 
kinds of cakes. Having furnished themselves with strips of 
cloth which have touched the sacred Umbe of Jngguraatb, 
they suspend them round tbeir necks, saying, beo, jou are 
highly favoured; sitting in your houses you have obtained 
these precious relics.’ Then they say, ‘Come, accompany uie 
to rn v country. There God is revealed. There the goddesses 
Lucfashmi. Sarasuttea, Biiuola, and 10,000 others, constantly 
serve him; moreover, the gods of heaven, earth and hell, all 
the Hire* hundred and thirty-six millions of gods, worship 
him. His glory is immense. AU castes before him eat ont 
of one vessel. In the month of Assar is the Coomlielin Jattra, 
He himself comes out of the temple and sits on bus car. He 
himself causes the car to move. In one day he eats seventy 
poatu (about a thousand pounds’ weight), but nil that he eats 
of different kinds, who can toll? listen, however, to a truly 
wonderful foot In the cook-house they place seven cooking- 
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paia cine above Lb© other over one fire. The bottom pots are 
not cooked, but the top one is f In thb manner they tell a 
number of tates^ end persuade the people to 1:00m. Having 
arrive*!, they direct them to different houses, saying, *This is 
the holy land; here the fruit of pious action* is enjnyccL 
Come B I will obtain for you an interview with Juggurualh; 
and emua you. bathe in the five holy pTaoits, namely Indm- 
duuuin lank, Lokesmth tank, Seyiagunga tank, jVIurkund tank 
and the sea - that you will obtain salvation for seven genera- 
tiona of your nneestom ; but bear in mind how you will propi¬ 
tiate tue ! in this way they lead them to the temple, and give 
them a sight of Juggurnatli. At that time many priests sur¬ 
round them, aiiii, stroking their headi^ exclaim, Behold the 
visible god glorcti^d ] him with an offering of twenty- 

five rujiee3; come quickly, no delay. Give us a present of 
ten rupees. In this v&y T by much miking, they' wheedle them 
out of their money, and take all they can gut Others come 
begging to their lodging*. If they have no more money, thusa 
pundahs coax them out of a promissory md*% and make thorn 
C:ll & a ‘^ e to pay when they reach home. They also make a 
number of caket, snd bring them for the pilgrims to oat. For 
tlmt wlileli is worth W annas, they exact twelve 5 for one 
Qiisiiiji* worth, they take six turnae. If they rofiwo to have 
them, they nbiise them with filthy curees and speeches (which 
I omi% and say, 4 You—where will you get such food as this f 
Tluu s^ajingi they cram it by main force into their months. 
Thus the pundahs exceedingly oppress the people, and by a 
variety of cheating trick* get from them their wofldtL Some* 
tunoH, when the pilgrims enter thy enclosure of the temple, 
they steal the ornaments from their nose* and ear^ and sake 
away their clothe and money. If they resist, the pundahs 
assemble aud beat the m f till they make ofi^ crying out, 1 0 
father, O mother, I die, I die f and thus they escape from 
the temple Or if the pun. labs see a lieautlful young woman* 
they allure her into the temple, and having seduced hor, let 
hi-r go, telling her, f 7 \iia la a holy place ; I nm a holy roam 
By having surrendered your person to me, it is purified r the 
ams of m million of births are destroyed ; know tliat god nut 
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Jicfj worghiper arc inseporalilc/ On other occ.tfti.'QDs* in ft 

tlit pilgrims some portion to tut, they render them insensible 
and rob thorn of their wealth," 

In speaking of the foregoing extract, Mr, Sutton sap 
« that no one can tell what Hindoos will do so well ns a 
Hindoo, and especially a Hindoo Brahmin ; while as to 
what is transacted within Juggumath’s temple, they 
alone cau giv^ us kifoniiation T ? 

SinK 5 tlie abolition of the pilgrim tn* d the mimher of 
pilgrims is said to have increased considerably, but there 
arc now no certain means of ascertaining this, by reason 
of the gates Vicing thrown open to all, and any informa¬ 
tion derived from the priests of Juggurnath must be 
viewed with suspicion. 

The annual donation by Government for the support 
of the temple was always, and justly so, a sore ftubj<nit 
with the Cuttack missionaries, on account of the sanction 
(as the priests alleged) that Government offered to the 
worship of Juggurnath, which hindered the conversion 
of the natives. This may be true to some extent, hut few 
the greatest obstacle is to he found in the dominant 
Brahmin priesthood. All obstructions, except the lost, 
have, to the best of my belief; l*en removed; and it 
remains to be seen with what success the missionaries 
will encounter the wiles of the priests. I heartily w ish 
them God-speed! 

It is not too much to say that the mantle of the vene¬ 
rable and apostolic Swartz has not fallen on any of the 
missionaries of modern times in India. There have been 
many good and zealous men, but none have met with 
such success in converting the natives as that truly great 
and pious man. The Mernoim of his Life and Corre¬ 
spondence, by Hugh Pearson. 1 ) D « “ 0IW of tb * 
■piust interesting works I ever read. 
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I wish to speak with all respect of the Cuttack mis¬ 
sionaries, particularly of Dr S-, with whom I was 

more mlimately accjuaintcd 1 n cote mon wi th many other 
gentlemen, T can bear testimony to the good which he 
and kis estimable wife have done in the Orissa Mission 
School at Cuttack, on the premises of which they re¬ 
sided, so that the pupils were under constant supervision,, 
a most important consideration in India. 

Dr, i-5-is a most zealous missionary, hut I cannot 

help thinking—perhaps erroneously—that ho is wanting 
in discretion in his efforts to convert the natives, I have 
repeatedly seen lain, at the Ruth Jattra festival* take tip 
a position near the ear, and preach to the people when 
the idol of Juggnrnath was brought from the temple. 
The natives at (hat time are worked up to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm. Surely this was not the proper 
season to attack the faith of the pilgrims ; the wonder 
is tlint the good man was not torn to pieces on the spot 

Dr. S-informed me that he was not very sanguine 

about the stability of moat o this professed adult converts, 
and was of opinion that more good was to lie done by 
educating orphan children, of whom they generally had 
(when X was at Poonee) upwards of a hundred of both 
sexes in the Mission School at Cuttack, where they were 
clothed, boarded, educated, and taught some trade. Many 
of the pupils from the school had intermarried, and re¬ 
sided in a part of the town called Christiunpore, Hera* 
undoubtedly, is the seed of great good ; and if the mis- 
si Hilaries have done nothing m ore, they are dese rving of 
all support These native Christians, attend divine ser¬ 
vice in the Mission chapel, and are of course visited 
occasionally by the imlsionariea. 

I distrust the n-ports amt home by the missionaries, 
not that I believe they wilfully mislead their supporters, 
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but, as might be expected from their devotion to one 
object, they urn apt to take too sanguine a view of the 
progress (bev are making in the conversion of the natives, 
who may be seen surrounding a missionary while ho is 
preaching iu the streets, and apparently listening atten¬ 
tively to his discourse 3* but it is, 1 believe, a mere matter 
of curiosity to see a saliib preaching that induces them 
to remain. There may be exceptions, but such 1 am sure 
is the rule. 

When the pilgrims leave Poorec alter the Kuth Jattre 
festival, persons employed by the missionaries are seated 
at the gates of the town, with large piles of tracts beside 
them. These tracts are offered to every pilgrim passing 
through the gates, Now a native will take anytlung it 
there is nothing to pay, so, ns the missionaries truly saj, 
they gladly receive the tracts; but, alas! it is to be hoped 
that the missionaries are ignorant of what I have seen, 
namely, the road for a couple of miles from Pooree strewn 
hero and there with tom tracts. I saw this for the fust 
time when travelling iu my palanquin on the Cuttack 
road, and was puzzled to know the meaning of the nume¬ 
rous pieces of clean printed paper Hying about The 
mystery, however, was explained when I entered the- 
gates of Poorer and witnessed the distribution of tracts 
by natives employed lor that purpose Of course* I 
cannot venture to Assert that every man receiving a tract 
tore it to pieces, yet it is reasonable to infer that few or 
none would prize a paper which attacked the rebgtou 
thov had shewn their devotion to by having just com- 
plcU a ivcaiy pilgriMgo i» l"** » f rfcmal 


rewards in a fuiiiTC state. , T , 

If the good missionaries should eVcr road what I have 
felt bound in the interest of truth to relate l hope they 
will not feel mortified or discouraged. God forbid that I 
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should do any!King to weaken their 1 Lands! My opinion 
may not be worth nitidi, but as it coincides with that of 

the Ecv. Dn S- -, I give it J£arly education nfibrds 

by far the beat moans of spreading a knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity amongst the Hindoos, I would humbly advise 
that, above all other means, especial attention should be 
paid to the Mission School in Cuttack, to which in my 
time l have sent several orphan children 
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CHAPTER IX 

Bjnvg^efft Mtd oibtr ATfCL^ii^nta—Bliwotia, A S1 ^ 

Fryi^mandt atiionnt the Frieete of J ugsumiUb —Kna* JeUra. or lUtliiBg 
Ft*tlnl—Ruth Jut In, oT Cm FeMiTal—Buhnm « Returning Feai™l 
^Guumi. IWinsh Feftlnd—Knl«* Dehco F«Uval-M*l» Joint ,Vta- 
tin! —Worship Ol live Godilew of 8n.l«a-F«ti™I in Ivotwur of 
suttee, the OoddaH of Kmurlwltp!— D.flolsar.1 F^tiTjiL 

NumebOUS bjmghees ami other mendicants may lie 
observed at the festivals of Juggurnath, lying extended 
on their backs in the streets or in a peddle of water, 
some with eyes dosed and a straw in their mouths, others 
with, a quantity of earth heaped up on their faces, so 
that it is difficult to imagine how they tan breathe. A 
stranger Lo their tricks would suppose them to be dead, 
as they remain perfectly still; even the heaving of the 
chest in inspiration is imperceptible. Some amongst 
them have an, earthen vessel containing fire placed on 
the stomach. Extended by the side of there people are 
some dirty cloths, on which may be seen a few grains of 
rice or a few cowrie shells, bestowed in charity by the 
passengers. These byraghccs (religious mendicants) are 
the *• blood-suckers'' of the country, and swarm about the 
Sing Dwara of the temple, under the garb of sanctity 
practising every species of debauchery. Their bodies are 
usually naked, save a narrow piece of cloth, scarcely suf¬ 
ficient for decency, passed betweendhfl legs and fastened 
before [Hid behind to a string tied round Lite Witi^L ny 
wear their Imir long, and to increase ite bulk t^bt nn 

E 
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jilmt- other hair with it This, from constant exposure, 
becomes of a maty colour, and is matted with filth. Their 
bodies arc smeared vvitli the ashes of cow-dung, giving 
tliein a moat unearthly guise; their eyes are generally 
inflamed and watery from filth nnd debauchery. Any¬ 
thing more disgusting than the appearance of these 
wretches caa scarcely be imagined, Many byragliccs 
liaie assumed the disguise, to escape the punishment of 
crimes committed in other districts. Surely some legis¬ 
lative enactment would suffice to abate the nuisance. 
All religious mendicants might be compelled to produce 
a sort of passport, specifying the country whence they 
came and other particulars, the truth of which might be 
ascertained by the police authorities, so that in the event 
of any criminal assuming the disguise be would bo rea¬ 
dily detected. 

Amongst the devotees at Footee are ten learned Brah¬ 
mins called " Dundees," who are pure deisLs, as indeed 
are nearly all learned Brahmins. Idols, they say, are 
merely personification* of GckL Thus they look* upon 
the idols of Juggiiruath, Eulbhtidra and Soobudhia, as 
emblems of Bmmh, or the Spirit, 

The first step for the aspirant of a clund is to lweome 
“ Bano Prosto 1 ’— signifying, to come out from— by leaving 
his family, nnd taking up his abode under a tree in some 
solitary place, where lie passes bin time in meditation 
and studying the Shjwten. He also visits different holy 
places. After seven years thus spent, the Bano Presto 
becomes a Sonya^oc. He then shaves his head, performs 
a shmda for his ancestors, nnd then for himself After 
thus performing his own funeral obsequies, he throws 
away his poita (Btuhmmkal thread) and receives from 
another Brahmin a “ dund." The dund is a slender 
bamboo about six feet long, with a piece of orange or buff- 
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coloured cloth tied at one end, the precise meaning of 
which I have not been able to ascertain. The devotee 
is now hailed os r * Narain f w or pure, and is henceforth 
called a Dundee. The dund is an emblem of Bmmh, 
and as such the Dundee places it before him and con.^ 
templates It while engaged in prayer, Dundeesare never 
seen without their dunds* and are esteemed above-all 
other castes. They wear a sort of butf or orange-coloured 
dross, and are generally very much respected by the 
people, though, singular enough, they are considered im¬ 
pure, and a person inadvertently touching them must 
afterwards bathe. In fact, they are looked upon in the 
same light ns a corpse, seeing that they have renounced 
the world and even performed their own funeral obse¬ 
quies. The: Dundccs must not possess any property, and 
arc chiefly supported by lands set apart for their mainte¬ 
nance. There are five classes of Dundoes, differing chiefly 
in the decoration of their dun da. Some of them tic a 
poita on the staff The duties of Dundees arc chastity* 
teaching m ed i tation and re&ding the Sh as ters. A t Footer 
they are also consulted on the occurrence of any bad 
omens, accidental impurities, and other affairs relating to 
the tempi a 

Few of the D undoes act strictly up to what they pro¬ 
fess ; for instance, one of the Dundee^ has two of his sous 
at Poorer and another lately had a Bhyrobee for his 
mistress. After a lapse of twelve years from the time of 
leaving his family, the Dundee can, ii he chooses (though 
few avail themselves of the privilege", become a Purum- 
hungso. He then buries his dumb strips off all his clothes, 
and partakes of any kind of food except l«?e£ lie will 
even eat human flesh $ so pure has he iKiconie by his 
acts of piety and penance, that the holiness of the indb 
vidual sanctifies even this act. Alter a further itericd of 
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twelve years, the Funimhungso may become Ubdhoot. 
He then renounces the use of speech* even to ask for 
food, and site under n tree wrapt in meditation. Twelve 
years thus sjtfmt ami lie becomes Ga'anee, He has thou 
obtained perfection, and may apeak if lie chooses, hut 
seldom does so. being wholly devoted to meditation* In 
fact, he nifty be considered as insane. Some of the Dun- 
dees at Pooree, from twelve years' austerities alone, are 
subject to aberration of intellect, A few years ago, there 
was a Punuiihungso at Pooree who went about perfectly 
nuked, and was very properly expelled from the town by 

the magistrate, 

There is another class of devotees called Bhyrobs. 
They will partake of any kind of food save beef. There 
arc females of this sect called Bhyrobees, the wives Or 
mistresses of the Bhyrobs, who ate taught to read soma 
of the Shusters. Both Bhyrobs anti Bhyrobeos worship 
Kuii and Mulmelcv. They wear a sort of buff or orange- 
coloured dress like the JL)undoes, but are by no means so 
much respected as the beared of the duud 

Ttic-re are also a few fanatics culled Agoorees, who 
delight in committing all sorts of afaomination My 
friend Captain E——who is a freemason of high murk, 
assured ine that there were freemasons amongst the 
priests of Jngg tima tb, 

1 he power and sanctity of Juggumath do not prevent 
his being plundered In l*:!*, silver article* to the value 
of five thousand rupees were stolen; and in 1837* the 
diamonds of his head-dress, valued at three lues of rupees 
(*30,000), were purloined 

Ihinjcet >ing, a short time before his death, sent funds 
to defray the expense of re-building the western of 
the temple, and also jewels to a considerable amount— 
amongst them, the famous Koh-i-noor—to be presented 
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to Juggumath ■ but the agent {who favoured me with a 
visit), hearing of Ins masters death* took the jewels away 
with him. The Kuh-i-iioor is now amongst the Crown 
jewels of England, ftiin splendid diamond having become 
a prize to the British army on the conquest of the 
I 1 mi jab. 

Daily Ceremonies of teil Temple. 

Muhgul Arotek Mungid signifies excellent, and 
A rcii^ F light Two boiira before dawn' the Beeturcho on 
duty inspects the seals whiub had been placed on the 
Jo wall Bejowahj or outer door of the temple, the previous 
evening, and after ascertaining that they femai^ intake, 
proceeds to open the door Sonic lamps are lighted, the 
seals of the Samoo, or door of the idols' chamber, are in¬ 
spected; after which the door is opened and three arotees 
of camphor in gold cups are held before Juggumailt, 
Bulbhndra and Soobudhra A silver lamp containing 
twenty-one branches is then lighted and held before the 
idols. Three small silver raoupa, or saucers, in which are 
placed lam pa made of rice-11our Lind water, with a lighted 
wick dipped in ghee, in each* arc in like manner held up* 
The beds are now taken away and sand Lib wood water 
sprinkled about the floor. 

Prooshootum UppoKOsa. The Posoopnlloky, who 
may be called Jugguruatlis valets, ascend the Singhnsun 
and remove the flowers, clothes, with wdiich the idols 
had been adorned the previous evening Bathing dresses 
are then placed on them, the implements of the toilet are 
brought forth, such as gold tongue-scrapers, sticks or 
brushes tor the teeth, towels, and three mirrors about 
three feet high, composed of silver ami bell-nwW highly 
polished The mirror are placed in three shallow brass 
vessels standing ou the floor in front of the idols. The 
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tflugue-scrttpon, &.c., are held before the idols, after which 
the ceremony of battling is performed by pouring over 
the reflected images in the mirrors a mixture of ghee, 
cun lied milk and water, so that the bathing of the idols 
is merely imaginary. After this, the morning dresses are 
adjusted and the floor washed. The tarn, a sort of curtain, 
is fastened across the doorway, not so as to obstruct the 
view of devotees, but to prevent any person entering until 
the toilet is completed. 

Gopai Bulltjb. An offering of sweet cakes on gold 
plates to the idols about two hours after sunrise; While 
the gods are supposed to be eating, a priest recites certain 
muntras, after which he claps his hands, and. ringing a 
bell, signifies that Juggumath has finished bis ineaL The 
plates arc then removed and the flour washed. 

Sukhfl llnoop. The doorway is again secured by 
the tara, while the idols are undressed, and more splendid 
clothes put ou them. The second meal of the day is then 
noted, and concluded with an offering of pan beem (lietel- 
nut fee.). Musicians and dancing-girls perform during 

the latter part of this ceremony, after which the floor is 
washed 

J.ugcdrj™ BoxirE UppOKosa The dresses are 

? ; :m0ther mcal is *nd the floor 

w ashed. This ceremony concludes about noon. 

Mvduko Deoop. The same ceremonies as in the 
iia!Kat kmj * 01 f “ j ' •“Mb* 

116 tess “ - 

£2£2fc£ tL't 1 ' “* : h8 *** “ c - iw *» 

u ^1'°^- doors are then closed. 
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Tarafitah Uppoeqssl At four o'clock the doors are 
opened, the beds removed and the dresses changed. 

Shlndiah AeoteH Camphor lights arc oflcred to 
the idols, aud the floor washed. 

Shdkpllh Dhqgr Musicians and dancing-girls per¬ 
form while the fifth meal of the day is acted Fan beers. 
h offered to the idols, and tlie room washed six hours 
after sunset 

Hurra Sing hah UfpoKoss. The dresses are changed 
for mom splendid ones. 

CUttndun Lajy. A mixture of camphor, spices and 
sandal-wood water, is rubbed on the bodies of the idols, 
and sandal-wood water is sprinkled about the floors of 
the temple, while some Eiahmins sing parts of the 41 Geet 
Govind Jye Deb/ 1 a poem relating to the loves ol Krisiina 
and Kndlift. 

Burila Singhae Bess. The most splendid dresses 
arc put od, garlands of flowers are suspended from the 
cars and bung around the necks of the idols; after 
which the floor is washed. 

Burra Singhae Bhogel About eleven o'clock the 
last meal of the day is performed* but with different in- 
gradients. Fan beera ia offered* and the door Trashed. 

BULLUB Bhgge* Sweetmeats aro ofleiod to the idols, 
and the floor washed. 

Paeooea AaorfeE, Camphor lights are burnt before 
the idols. Three beds are brought from the store-room- 
A small idol of Krishna, called Adonnrain, is placed for 
n few minutes on each of the beds* after which i t is carried 
to the door, and seated on a dumboor i.a sort of morah ); 
ooeoa-imts, pan and sweet cakes arc there offered, 
while musicians and songsters perform before it 

Foosr anjeely. Musicians and dancing-girls perform 
while flowers are strewn over the idol of Adunonun, 
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which is then taken "before Juggumath for a few minutes, 
and afterwards conveyed to the store-room. 

Shy an. Cocoft-nuta find pm beere are placet! under 
the beds, Three cloths are extended from the latter to 
the Singhasun. All persons are turned out of the temple 
(except the officiating priests), and the lamps extin¬ 
guish wL A Brahmin call a aloud, L1 0 Mooncemah* Lord 
of alt worlds, descend from thy throne, and repose on 
the bed prepared for thee f" after which the doors are 
dosed and sealed for the night 

Sevcml annual festivals are held at JuggumntL I 
will give a short description of a few of them. 

McKt-n, or Mato. A name of the Sun, also of the 
Zodiacal sign, Capricorn. The month of Maug is sacred 
to Vishnu, who in the Parana declares that ** amongst 
the months I am ‘Mokur* or 1 Maug.” This festival is 
held in January and February. Vishnu personifies the 
suil He is also worshiped as Krishna and J uggiimath, 
The fifth day of the moon in Mokur Is the Bosunt 
Bess festival, when the winter dresses of the idols are 
exchanged for cooler ones. During the whole month of 
Mokur, offerings of mooah K u sort of sweetmeat to which 
Krishna was partial in his childhood, are daily offered 
to Juggumntk On the last day of the month the cere¬ 
mony of " Mokur Banib f is performed, by the priests and 
worshiper* walking several times round the temple, pre¬ 
ceded by an image of Mudun Mohun (Vishnu), some of 
them singing the praises of Juggumuth. 

Dolo k Dole Juttma, or Swinging festival, is held on 
the full moon in Fulgoon or Chyte, in honour of Krishna* 
Two images of Krishna (avatars of Yishnu), under the 
names of Govind and Mudun Mohan, and one of Radha 
(Luebdnm, or Luckee, as she is called at Pooree), are 
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carried with some state to the Dole Munch an elevated 
stone platform, with a beautiful arch of black chlorite 
in the centra Tim arch is about sixteen feet in height, 
a sort of awing or tray is subtended from iron ™S> x 
in the pillars of the arch. On this tray the images a a 
placed, and swung to and fro by the attendants, 
people making offerings of sweetmeats, flowers*** wjjj 
this 1 ts going on at the swing, the image of Jttffitrrna* 
is clothed with great splendour in the topk an ' P 11 
in state to receive the offerings of his v cranes, 
images are Smeared with -«tW *e redi powd«■» 
well known at the Ilooli festival in other parts of IutU 
IUmnOMOL Eanm's birthday festival takes place on 
the ninth day of the moon in Cbyte pM« 
and sometimes in Byaack. Baroa. an avatar of\i , 
destroyed the ten-headed and twenty-handed giant :^ 
vana, which event is commemorated at tins ft*£ by 
carry in" about the streets images made of so la, 
heads and twenty hands, in each of which » a 
Kama is personified by a man armed with a ™ 
arrow* who encounters and dest roys the mmgc of E^arn 
Idols of Kama, his wife Situ, and of Lnkim 
am carried to Jnggurnath Bullub, where the scene of 

Kama's encounter with Havana is 

after which, offerings are made, and the idols rMonvej ed 

t0 Cu\Ss-t-Sand ft l-wood festival. Sandal-wood is 

festival commGiiceii on 

<*>«“>, 'tte little tempi. 

JSSSTiTEttai' T»k, -b» *, » l» 

£ 3 
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merged in baths in which sandal-wood has l>een infused. 
Vishnu, Rad ha and 8arasuttee are together in one bath, 
Krishna and Bala Bam in another, and the rest in a 
third. While the idols are in their bathe, hundreds of 
people climb up the walls of the temple, and casting 
themselves headlong into the tank, swim and splash 
about with great glee, the waters during this time being 
esteemed peculiarly holy and pure. Alligators are nume¬ 
rous in this tank, but accidents rarely happen on thews 
occasions, owing probably to the noise kept up. In the 
evening the idols one taken out of the baths and decked 
by the shevocks (attendant Brahmins) with various sort* 
of clothes, ornaments and sweet-scented (lowers. They 
arc then placed in three boats, in the same order as in 
the baths, and rowed or pushed with long pules round 
the tank, after which they are carried to the great temple, 
preceded by music and dancing-girls, the people m ak ing 
offerings of sandal-wood* flowers and sweetmeats, &c. 

Dona Hurrah, or Dona Chooser —Stealing the Dona 
plant f Artimi$ia Indka). The legend attached to this 
festival is, that Domanuck, one of the asurus—good 
angels, who are nevertheless engaged in continual war¬ 
fare—wa& killed by Juggumatk When expiring, Do- 
nnmuek entreated that he might be transformed into the 
sweet-smelling dona plant His prayer being granted, 
he wus secretly conveyed by his victor from the midst 
of t he asurn s army, and in estimation of his great virtues 
placed in the head'd reas of Juggumath. In commamo- 
tution of this event this festival is held on the thirteenth 
day of the tuoou in Chyto or Bysack (March and April), 
An idol of Mudim Molum la carried to Juggumath 
Bullub, where tlie dona plant is preserved A sprig is 
secretly broken off, and the next day placed iu Juggur- 
nath s head-dress. 
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Joolun Jato. Th» festival commences <«**“* 
day of the moon in Sbiahun or Bhadur (.Inly and A 
Idol, of Mudirn Gcpal (Krishna) and Meet 
arc carried in the evening to a place cdW »«Wj. 
Mundnb, within the enclosure of the temple, " ^ 

—r?**? *sr“ 

Krishna, when young, and into* 

„r. h-nun.™. « » *"i <° *«■ ,0 h ° 

fields, commenced playing on the hunsM. 11 , ' L 

the divine harmony ot which nttmntcd the «'’£££ 
M mound ldin. The shepherds and 

commenced dancing »>'<> ato 8*"» ' l “ 1 ' 5"£| in1 
toft, diverted themselves hy *w.ngiu g ccoh other 

swing attached to a tree. ^ Lying-down or 

Rhyana. or SoKtm E^adoobre. 1I,e ^ ® 

the eleventh day of the moon in KfirtiCk (Uo»«r .n 
November). On the second day of the moon m - - <_> 

the Bath Jatfcra commences, and on ^ ^ 

Hu* idols ought, according to the ceremonial obsei’van w 
of the tmuplOj to have ret Limed from their excursion; bat 
We i. randy the «*. ss .hoy 
Goondiclia JCnor more then a we*. 

doosec is. notwithstanding 

temple «. ^ n^ied 

of Soobudhra {as Bmhnia), . On the 

Bnlbhndra (as w iva), on * Bhodm (August and Sep- 
eleventh day of .he i thei. side*, 

temher), the ^ day of the moon in Kartiek, 

find again on the Moor, “alluding 

when the gods aiviike, . „ ^ he ^oliun Bkadoosee 

to the sun at the sohtices. 
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appears to be in some degree n season of humiliation, 
ami by ^ slshnobs, Le, sectaries of Vishnu, is observed 
by fasting two days and nights in each month, abstain- 
ing from particular kinds of food, such as oosuah, or 
iwice-boilcd rice, and subsisting chiefly on fruits and 
&TOoah rice. 

Kojin gara, or Kooxar Pooxahee. The Waking festi- 
>al i> IlcM on the night of the full moon in Attssin, and 
sometimes in Kartick. Lucfcshmi is invoked, and the 
night is passed in playing at games of chance"and merri¬ 
ment. The people careful fy abstain from sleep, by which 
means they hope to obtain certain benefits, wealth being 
t e c ie£ (hi the same night, though not connected 
with the festival, Soodumun is earned about on a beebaiw 
(a sort of palanquin) by the shevocks, from one quarter 
to another, thereby conferring a blessing on the neigh- 
bourhood 


U has A— CHOKlfAGEE—theWriTming Festival On the 
ailth Jtlv of the moon in Aughnm (November and De¬ 
cember) the idols ore dressed in their winter costumes. 
1 wenty-one pieces of cloth arc shewn to them, ami when 
approved are consecrated by various ceremonies. They 
are t an put on the idols, and changed several times 
» dnjr «n„l th« fifth to of ,|,o h, Mo* 
they assume their spring clothing. 

Ssm Jaitea—B athing festival This festival takes 
place on the Ml moon in Joist (May and June) „nd 
surnames m Assar (June and July). Idols of Juggar- 
iuhh Bulbhudru and Soobudhi* am carried by the 
dytahs {bearers of the idols), preceded by music and the 
sacred canopy Mind chamloona, to the Slum Moondub 

licrelh nVer,0oking tbc of the temple. 

“7 fi “V arc ^Poscd to view during the day. Holy 

u poured over them in the morning, and th I 
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attendants are busily employed in funning them, and 
waving dowries to .keep off the Hies end mosquitoes. 
After bathing, the idol of Juggurontli is made to assume 
the farm of Gimness, by placing on it the figure of an 
elephant's head. The reason of this transformation pro¬ 
bably arose from the desire of the priests to entice nil 
classes and sectaries to the shrine of Jnggnmatk The 
legend here runs that many pilgrims who visit Juggur- 
mith expressed their disappointment at not seeing their 
favourite GunnesB* exclaiming that this was not their 
god. Jugguroath then desired them to look hjwjii him 
again, when, lot he hiul assumed the form of the elephant- 
] I ended god, Gunnesa. In the evening the head is taken 
off and the idols are conveyed to a room called * Unsur,” 
where they are reported to be ill for several days. During 
this time no persons except the dyfcaha and police muha- 
pattnrs are allowed to see them. The true reason of the - 
seclusion of the idols is, that the dytahs and pullri maha- 
pattnre arc busily engaged in re-painting and adorning 
them, preparatory to the approaching festival of the 
Bath Jattra. 

The Ruth Jattra, or Car festival, commences on the 
second day of the n«w moon in Assur (June and July)* and 
sometimes in Shrabun (July and August). This is the 
great festival to which pilgrims flock from the remotest 
parts of I ml hi- Th™ new cars or 14 liutha” are built- for 
the idols every year. Jiigguraath's Buth is 445| feet in 
height It has sixteen wheels, feat in diameter. The 
two other Ruths are a little smaller, and have respectively 
fourteen and twelve wheels, 6A feet in diameter. All the 
ear^ are covered with coarse broadcloth, in strips of green, 
l>Ine p red and yellow, decorated with tinsel in the most 
tawdry manner. They are seldom completed until late 
in the day on which they are required They ore all 
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drawn tip in lino near to the gate of lions. The tops of 
the neighbouring houses and the walls of the temple are 
crowded with spectators. Extending half-way down the 
street is a sea of waving heads. Here and there amongst 
the crowd art seen the elephants attached to the temple, 
covered with scarlet trappings, mid mounted by men 
bearing long streamers or standards. At a time varying 
from three to six o 1 clock p after certain ceremonies 
have been performed in the temple, the idols are brought 
forth, amidst astounding shouts of “ Jyc Juggumath, 
swainy ke jye E H —Victory to Juggumath our Lorel-aa 
a glimpse is caught of the unwieldy logs pitching and 
tossing amongst the crowd. A rope is tied round the 
neck of Juggurnath, and by this lie is pulled up the 
inclined plane leading to the platform of the car, nuinl*ers 
of people pushing and shoving behind, some even beating 
the wooden god to make him exert himself being so very 
heavy. The idols are mere clumsy logs* about five feet 
in height, with a rude and hideous representation of a 
face painted on the upper part, the lower part being 
swathed in clothes. J uggnmath's face is painted black, 
with a lajge red mouth, and white circles for the eyes. 
The bice of Bnlbhudra is painted white, and that of Sou- 
budhiayellow; but little notice is taken of the latter, 
Juggumath being the principal attraction. After the 
idols have been placed on their respective cars, the golden 
arms anil feet are carried up, hut are not fastened un 
until the next day. A scarkt^colonred silk scarf h wound 
round the body of Juggumatli, and a tawdiy sort of head¬ 
dress \s put on. Crowds of people rush up the Inclined 
plane to touch the idol; many of them are pushed down 
by the attendant priest^ and the rattan is by no means 
sparingly used to keep off the crowd. However, the 
poor creatures, many of whom have travelled u thousand 
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or more miles to see Juggmrnnth, are not likely to innul 
a few blows, if they can obtain the object of their deamt 
wishes by touching the great idol The platforms of the 
cars are swept, and sandal- wood Tvater spri nUi.^l on them 
by the Khoordab Rajah, who receives as a distinguishing 
reward the headdresses of Juggnmath and Btilbhudra, 
and a garland of flowers from Soobudhra. The wooden 
homes are then attached to the cars, and indue tune, 
w hen, ns the priests allege, it is the pleasure of Juggur- 
nath to move, the coolies, called kalubctias, who nre 
allowed certain immunities for the performance ut the 
duty seize the immense cables attached to the ears, and 
nt a given signal advance a few yards, amidst the accla¬ 
mations of the crowd ; the charioteer of the gods flogging 
the wooden homes, shouting and performing a number 
of obscene gestures, to the great entertainment of ihe 
people. Ecspectable females, closely mutlled np, may 
be seen to place ft hand on the car behind, m hopes ot 
meriting the approbation of the god by thus accelerating 
his journey. The progress made towards the Goom Udm 
Koor (commonly called Juggunaatlis county} - lousej 
varies each day according to the state of the road, number 
and zeal of the pilgrims and coolies, or, as the priests 
say, according to the pleasure of the god. However, the 
time occupied in progress to the Goondkha X«or a S" 
fince of a mile and a half) is generally three or four dtj* 
On the fifth day, an image of Luckee (Luckshuii). Jug- 
gurmtth’s wife, is carried ftotu the temple to the car. 
around which she strews mustard-seed, at least die 
priests do it for her, and ends by breaking oil a piece o 
the cor. lmpiag by tbeso chonss to *J» «£• 

«tutll. She- fa then tarried tact to the temple. The 
other idols mmols »t the Ooondicho Soor five or sisdsys, 
receiving the worship aud oUeriogs of devotees. Oa the 
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ninth day from the commencement of the festival, the 
idols are replaced on the ears ; but this is a distinct fes¬ 
tival called Bahunih, or lfe turning festival Arch¬ 
deacon Currie, describing this festival in 185S3, says 
that Ji on the occasion of a partial insurrection about 
two years since, the priests gave out that Juggurnuth 
would no longer suffer the English to remain in India, 
and would not return to his temple (on < pi it ting it at 
the annual festival) till they were expelled, and mentioned 
a certain day for their overthrow. This was justly con¬ 
sidered hy the General commanding the district as an 
attempt to aid the mfimgunto against the Governmentj 
and he sent a private order to the officer in charge here" 
(Pooreejj €i that if the idol were not carried hack os usual 
on the stated day, he should replace it by force, and take 
military possession of the temple^ The natives about 
the General no doubt gave notice to the priests, and 
Juggumath returned before Ids time. H Well done, 
General Thomas ■ for that was his name. 

1iAHO](ah, or I Returning Ifest i vid, in flomctim.cs called 
the 15 Ooltah Hath. On the ninth day from the com¬ 
mencement of the Ituth .Jatlra, the images^ after various 
ceremonies., arc replaced on their respective cars, and 
commence their return to the temple. Many more day* 
are occupied in returning from than in going to the 
troondicha Noor, Almost all the pilgrims and many of 
the coolies have left the town, so that it is sometimes 
vjth great difficulty the care are dragged hock again. 
At the returning festival in the cars were entirely 
deserted by the kalabetists, who had nil ret timed to their 
honied Th# Khoordah ifcijah in person, assisted by the 
inhabitants of Fooree* dragged the cars to the temple. 
Such an event had never before occurred. On the arrival 
of the ears at the Sing Dwara, the temple gates are found 
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closed, Luckshmi being angry at her lord's long absence. 
Juggumatb, by means of bis attendant priests, knacks nt 
the door. “Who are you T’ inquires a female voice from 
within (n Nautch girt representing Juggu math’s wife). 

" I am Jugguraath f is the response- "Then yon shall 
not come in/' says the wife. " You have been enjoying 
yourself, and gallivanting in such a place." The god 
assures her that it is a scandalous report. “But 1 have 
proof of what I say;" and adds that she had broken off 
a piece of his car to convict him on hia return, &c. 
After a little more of this silly conversation, the priests 
of Juggurnatb on one side of the gate, and the attendant 
Nautch girts on the other, abusing each other in the most 
opprobrious terms, a peace-offering, in the shape of a tray 
of jewels, is sent in to the wife, who then consents to 
admit Juggumath, and so ends the festival. Many of 
the other' cere monies, if such they can be called, are 
equally puerile and absurd. It is said that they are 


modem invention^- H 

Gumma YqqswaM, or Rakee Foontmah. “Gumma 
relates to tlie worship of cows ; id Foomuflali" the full 
moon; “ Knkee," is a sort of consecrated thread tied on 
the amis of worshiped by the Brahmins, This festival 
is held on the full moon in Shrabun (July and August), 
or the following month. At the end of each moon, and 
at full moon, it is considered meritorious to give alms to 
Brahmins. On some occasions, however, it is thought 
more especially meritorious, as at this festival, when t e 
Brahmins, reciting certain mantras (prayers), tie a rakee 
round the arms or wrists of devotees, exhorting them at 
the same time to be as charitable as Rajah llullee or 
Malm Bell, who, as the story says, when po^d of the 
universe, gave heaven and earth to a Brahmin dwarf 
(Vishnu in bis avatar of Vamans, the dwarf). The 
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Brahmins only bestow their blessings and threads on 
those who can pay for them; a few pice, however, nre 
■sufficient if tlio man has no more* The owners of a bull 
or cow worship them on this day. The bull represents 
Slahadey, and the cow, Lnckshmi The animals are 
bathed, or their feet only are washed. Sandal-wood 
water is sprinkled over them heads* wreaths of flowers 
hung round their necks und on their boras* and some 
sweetmeats given them to eah Offerings of gumma 
numdah (cakes composed of cocoa-nut, flour and kuUne) 
are made to Juggurmith* Jtolbhmlm and Soobudhta At 
night* Sooduraun., entirely covered with silk clothes, is 
carried to the Jo nee Mundeea, a raised terrace in one of 
the streets of the town, where various ceremonies are 
performed, offerings made and blessings entreated ; after 
which, Soodursun (all tins lime invisible) is re-conveyed 
to the temple. 

Kaeeea Doeux— Killing the Snake Kaleea, This 
festival is held on the eleventh day of the moon in Bhndra 
(August and September), and sometimes in the preceding 
month, in celebration of the death of Krishna by the 
snake Kaleea, his restoration to lif<* and subsequent 
victory over the reptile. An idol of Mnduu Gopal 
(Krishna) is carried from the temple to the Markand 
tank, where it is placed in the small temple overlooking 
the u Liter. Previous to this, a long and narrow boat is 
covered with red doth to represent the body of the snake, 
and at the prow a piece of sola (the pith of a water- 
plant; four feet in diameter and painted chequerwise, 
represents its head On a platform, erected in the tank 
for the occasion, lies extended une of t he priests, who h 
supposed to be sleeping personifying Krishna, His body 
is covered with a wet cloth, which, from time to time, 
the pretended sleeper moistens with water by D f 
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ei bunch of leaves, which he dips into the tank anil 
sprinkles over Ills body* The Ijoat is pushed round the 
tank several times by two men at the stern, each time 
approaching nearer to the platform; while another man, 
stationed behind the head of the snake, nods it back¬ 
wards and forwards, in the manner of a snake about to 
spring on its prey; the boat at the same time advancing 
and retreating, until at last it is suddenly pushed up to 
the platform amidst the shouts of the people. A sort of 
wild -fire or fuse is lighted, and the sparks fall on the 
body of the sleeper (which, however, is protected by the 
wet cloth). This is intended to represent the bite of the 
snake, and the man feigns death. After some time, a 
figure dressed up with wrings and a yellow mask with a 
huge beaked nose, to represent Garudu (the vuhan of 
Vishnu), is conveyed in a boat to the platform, and 
restores the pretended Krishna to life, which he evinces 
by cutting a summersault off the platform, and swimming 
ashore. The idol is then carried back to the temple, 
where the very remarkable ceremony of the destruction 
of the snake by Krishna is performed. The idol of Jng- 
gumath, representing Krishna, is dressed out with an 
artificial snake twined round the body; the head ot the 
snake being crushed beneath the foot of the idol a 
singular coincidence (to say the least) to the latter part 
of the loth verse in the 3rd chapter of Genesis. 

II aha Joist— the great month of Joist. This festival 
occurs only once in two centuries, on some particiilar 
conjunction of the sun. moon and nakshntms (mansions 
of the moon). The Snan, or Bathing festival, occurs, on 
this occasion, at the same time; and the idol of Juggur- 
nath is bathed with sea-water instead of fresh, as at other 
seasons. The water is not actually poured over the idol, 
but over the reflected image in a large mirror, composed 
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of silver and bell-metal highly polished, and placet! oppo¬ 
site the idol 

A pilgrimage to the shrine of Jiiggiimath ufc the 
Malm Joist festival, is called Jtieg Afiwajuedh (sacrifice 
of a horse). No mortal, it is said* can really perform 
Jaog As warned 1l Brahma performed. Dus A swamedh* 
ot sacrifice of ten horses near Cuttack, on which occa¬ 
sion all the gods assisted The merits derivable from 
Brahma's work, are supposed to be conferred on pilgrims 
to the shrine of Juggumath at this ecasoix The merit 
is in proportion to the difficulties they have encountered 
by the way. Thus one day's journey is equal to one 
aswnmedb j ten days' journey to ten nswumedh ; and so 
on. The expected benefits are entirely in n future state, 
A man performing 108 aswamedh becomes after death 
et|ual to Indra, and is absorbed in the Deity, Cokbrook, 
writing on the Vedas, says that the as warned ha “ is not 
really a sacrifice of horses. In the white ynjnsb (Vnjur 
^ edn) [he ceremony is directed to he performed in this 
manner, 1,1 Six hundred and nine animals of various 
kinds, domestic and wild, including birds, fish and rep¬ 
tiles, are made fast; the tame ones to twenty-on it posts, 
and the wild ones in the intervals between the pillars, 
and after certain prayers have been recited, the victims 
are let loose without injury.* The story here is, that 
liidm, the lord of the heavens, or, according to others, 
Brahma, loosed a fleet horse to run round the world, and 
forbade any one to stop him. On the return of the horse, 
all the gods wen; invited to assist fit his sacrifice; after 
which, he was again restored to life, and purged his 
eoumc round the world,—an evident allusion to the com¬ 
pletion of one cycle and commencement of another. The 

horse lu this instance may he considered to represent 
the suix * 
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I was a witness to Ibis festival in 1B40, when it was 
computed that 250,000 pilgrims were present,—a far 
greater number than usually visit Jiiggumalh at any 
other time. 

On the sixth day of the moon in Bliadra {August awl 
September), certain castes, such as Sonars, Rycths, Run- 
saries, and some Brahmins. &=-, worship Muim, the 
goddess of snakes, and entreat her protection from these 
reptiles. The usual cooking place of the family is puri¬ 
fied and plastered with cow-dung, The figures of eight 
snakes are painted thereon, with a whitewash composed 
of powdered rice mid water. A branch of the munsa aij 
(euphorbia Ugularia), the leaves of which are marked 
with seeudurs (sjmU of vermilion colour), nud sprinkled 
with sandal-wood water, is stuck up in the fire-place. 
Offerings and prayers are then made through the office- 
atin.r Brahmin to Munsa, “who. while Vishnu and all 
the gods were sleeping, sat in the shape of a serpent on 
a branch of the iminsa ai& to preserve mankind from the 
venom of snakes.'* The KhoonJah EajaR and some others, 
instead of performing the above ceremony, worship a 
living cobra di capelin in the month of Kartiek. 

Id the small temple of Lokenath, a short distance from 
roon-L' a festival called the Since. Ra’Iteee, is annually 
held at midnight in honour of Siva. A lingam aud golden 
serpent are also worshiped in this temple. 

At midnight, on the seventh, eighth and ninth day of the 

„„„ m Aukn m*a*t “ J <**•* •>“*"« 

i„ Kard* sheep .* with preMckd 
Bimola (a form of Knlee) in the lilt h tempb^cated 
lbtlt goddtsa within the outer enclosure of the temple 

° f Oacfa year, a festival is held in honour of Saeasuhee, 
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the goddess cf knowledge, The Naeks, who are iJ^o 
astrologers and schoolniasters^ prepare coeoa-tutlSj on 
which are painted pictures of Juggaraath, Gunner (the 
goi.l of wisdom) and tjamsuttee, The latter is represented 
w ith four arms, 1 it one Laud is a style or pen, in ano¬ 
ther a hook, in the third a altar—-for she is also the gotl- 
mus ie the fourth hand is expanded, to signify 
tliat the blessings of knowledge are open to alL iXear 
her is a centipede which is said to be her vahan ot 
vehicle. When tlie image is prepared, a priest is some¬ 
times colled in to consecrate it, or the schoolmaster him- 
sclt recites appropriate mantras; and afterwards conveys 
it to the temple o! <■ unties,?, when a priest approaches; 
who touches the head of Guuncss with tlie newly-painted 
tniagc of Sarasuttce, from which act thu latter is supposed 
to derive a portion of the god’s wisdom. The Naek then 
r. turns to the school with his image, when flowers are 
strewn over it by the lioys, who, breaking & cocoa-nut, 
each pours the water on the ground as a libation to Sara- 
suttee, and entreats that she will be propitious towards 
them. When all is prepared, the levs, accompanied by 
the schoolmaster, each with a painted cocoa-nut placed 
on an artificial white lotus, os an emblem oi Saiasuttoft 
m his hand, and one of them bearing the image itself, 
proceed in a body to the houses of their respective friends, 
where they sing some verses frern the Itmdocc Ncetoe 
and Bandoee Hume Pimiua, in praise of Saraauttee ; in 
return for which, it is customary for the friends of’the 
lads to Ijestow presents on the schoolmaster. Tins fes¬ 
tival lasts fifteen days; and when concluded, the painted 
cocoa-nuts are thrown into a river or tank Apart from 
, attending them, these processions of chil¬ 

dren have a very pleasing effect. The boys ore crowned 
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with Dowers, end decked out with all tlieir finery— somo 
wilt yellow, crimson;, white, or Other bright-coloured 
dresses, with wreaths of Dowers and golden ornaments 
round their necks, and each bearing in his hand a gaily 
painted, gilded cocoa-nut. on u large white lot inn flower 
formed of sola, the whole surmounted with a string of 
flowers, a bird or other device. Groups of ten or twelve 
little fellows thus attired, and with happy, smiling faces* 
may daily be seen traversing the streets oi Pooree during 
the festival. 

On the tenth day of the moon in Aossm (September 
and October), is held a festival called DosOflJJfcA, 
when the people, with the assistance ol a Br ahmi n* 
perform cerUiiii ceremonies and worship the Instruments 
of their labour. Thus the carpenter worships Lis hammer, 
the mason his trowel, and the Macntee, or writer castCj 
worship® a pen, a book, and an inkstand. Offerings are 
made to Ktdee, Doorga, and other deities. Blacksmiths, 
csirpcntei^, and some other artificers, make offerings to 
Viswnknrma (the architect of the god&> Tliese cere¬ 
monies appear to be an offering of gnititude to the 
gods, through the instruments by which the people have 
obtained a livelihood during the past year, and also 
beseeching a blessing on their lubours during the ensuing 
one. 

There tire seventy-nine other annual festivals, but the 
most important of all are the Snan an<l Ituth Jattm 
It is on these occasions only that the idol ol Juggur- 
nath is exhibited to the numerous class called *' Seecliee 
Jato," or low-caste people who are never admitted into 
the temple, but must content themselves at other seasons 
by bathing in the five holy watere, vi*. the Chundan, 
Markund, InJraduuitin and Seetagungfi tanks, and Moorns- 
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dur (the sea), am1 by making offerings through the priests 
A sight ol Jiigguniath in of course eagerly desired by these 
people^ as whatever crimes a man may have committed, 
even to the killing of a cow or a Braliinin h all are expiated 
by a sight tat Juggurnatli h and the soul after death u 
absorbed in the Deity, 
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CHAPTER X, 

Kijcaiupfrl tiljil I* r & Hagiufimiil Bu^ t UM—V llk hj Torchlight -Up4D^ 
down die Siml-Iiilk to it t Chiaftiiul—Fwti«J in huronr of die Son— 
Sm^nlar Sseiic—My Tent* pltthcd near UiO Rlitk Pajjjul*— Deport urn of 
Uw FUlsriiM —'Jtetam Home —UgpwL lUttnchnl Wtlio F«trral—SUHins'* 
DeampEicii ol ihe Rtock Ffl h god^—Slit* ef the Black P*g*d» nt n j Ian*. 
YttL 

Os the 30th of January, 1836, I was encamped under 
a magnificent banyan-tree at Kflrkutpunji a few miles 
from the famous Black Pagoda, The extended branches 
of this tree, supported by numerous down shoots, covered 
ei space of ground one him tired and eighty measured 
yards in circumference. I have read of much huger 
trees of the kind There is cue on an island in the 
Kt-rbuddn, twelve miles from Broach. Ten thousand 
cavalry, it is said, might find shelter under its branches, 
In comparison w ith this, the Karkutpore tree is hut a 
hutcha (young one) ; nevertheless, it is a noble tree, and 
the largest I have seen in Orissa. Next day, I visited 
the s.iltuurangs* about the Davee river; and on the 1st 
of February, at 4 an, set off by torch light to walk to 
the Cbundul, where the annual festival in honour of the 
sun takes place. Our proper course was south-west, but 
we went due west for some distance, then took a turn 
north, and another east, until we were brought up by 
a thick hedge Having a pocket-compass, I noted ike 
various turnings wc had made, and approaching a hedge, 
* Flans where us wliafltawd. 
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saw that the guide was at fault I said nothing, however; 
and oCT be staged again, taking us tratting about for an 
hour, and evidently going back to the place whence we 
came, yet he would not confess that lie knew nothing of 
our whereabouts. At last I lost patience, and, dismissing 
the guide, undertook, with Lbe aid of my pocket-compass 
ami the stars, to steer far the road myself Away we 
went, up and down sand-bills, at a swinging pace, for fear 
of being too late to witness the sun's riBing, of which 
then? was considerable doubt, own tig to the time we had 
Inst After pursuing our course for a couple of miles, 
we stumbled on the roarf such ns it was, still up and 
down across the sands, which were marked in every 
direction by the hoofs of antelopes, but we saw none of 
them* as they had been frightened away by the ficople 
flocking to the sacred water, After a most harassing 
tramp, with shoes full of sand, for about six miles, we 
heard the shouting of thousands of people, and on ascend¬ 
ing a sand-hill just before sunrise:* the whole spectacle 
was before us. Imagine a piece of fresh water, several 
hundred yards in length and about fifty in breadth, sur¬ 
rounds] by sand-hill* and separated from the sea by a 
sand-bank, some thirty or forty yards wide. One mile 
and a half to the north-west was seen the Black Pagoda 
towering through the mist of the early morning. The 
sand-banks surrounding the sacred water were crowded 
witli men, women and children, tattoos, pulkees, &c, P - 
some people praying in the shallow on the rising of 
the dun, other* praying in the fresh w ater when his 
beams overtopped the banks,—tomtoms (native drums) 
beating and home bio wing;—some people dressed in mi, 
some in yellow, some in white, and some in nature's 
russet brawn, with the exception of a cloth round the 
loin*. On one hand was the Khoonkli Rajah, with his 
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gilded chathkh and torass (a sort of standard) kme aloft; 
on the other, a parcel of lazy byraghees* all squaliduess 
and filth j— imagine all these jumbled together, and you 
may form some idea of the scene, Ko habitation was 
visible, excepting the temporary straw tnnU of the piU 
grima slung across a pole.,—all around a perfect desert,— 
and in this spot were collected from twelve to fifteen 
thousand people. After performing their ablutions and 
prayers* the tide of people tamed towards the Black 
Pagoda^ and away they went in a long, straggling column, 
singing and shouting with all their might When they 
arrived at the temple they appeared to amuse themselves 
more by scrambling about the ruins than by praying. 

By this time my tents had arrived, and wen 1 : pitched 
a short distance from the temple. I amused myself for 
some time watching the crowds of people. Gradually 
they went, away and by noon not one of the numerous 
and noisy crowd remained, but all had departed, leaving 
the min^ again in solitude. The silence of the placej 
contrasted with the recently animated seene^ was then 
almost oppressive. Occasionally the booming of the sea 
might be heard, or rt bird seen to flit across the jungle ; 
but other moving object there was none, out of my own 
camp and u little temple: near by. At sunset, after taking 
a sketch of the mins. I struck my tents and marched to 
Pooree, where 1 arrived about nine o'clock pm, and never 
enjoyed a bottle of cool daret more in my life, for the 
day had been a must fatiguing one. 

The legend attached to the foregoing ceremony, tailed 
the Chanda Yuguli. is, that Bama Chandra (a descendant 
of Surra, or the Sun) h in his pursuit of Bavaniia, stopped 
to bathe and perforin the H turpun 71 (offering of water to 
the manes of ancestors* or to the gods) iu this place* 
Hence the waters* on the anniversary of hb visit, are 
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considered so pure and holy, that one day's balling 
therein at this s+ja$on is deemed equal to twelve years 
daily ablution in the Ganges, The auspicious moment 
is when the people, standing ill the water and holding 
some in the palms of their hands, first catch a glimpse 
of the rising sun* when the air resounds with their aeda- 
muttons. I have since visited the ruins of the Black 
Pagoda many times* and will here transcribe what the 
accurate Mr. .Stirling says about them, in preference to 
any description of my own, 

41 The JagmoliaUj or snte^himibnr, is the only port of the 
building which exists in tolerably good preservation. The 
great tower boa been shattered and thrown down by some 
extraordinary force, either of an earthquake or lightning, and 
in its fall Beams to have injured that tide of the adjoining 
edifice which looks towards in A small sectlm, however, still 
remains landing* about one hundred and twenty feet in height, 
which* vlcwvd from a distance, gives to the min a singular 
appearance, somethbg rt ambling that of a ship under sail 
The whole of the outer enclosures of the temple have long 
since disappeared* and nothing is left of the edifice called the 
£h®g Mantlap, but a heap of ruin completely buried under a 
sand-hill 

“The Black Pagoda* even in its present imperfect and 
dilapidated condition, presents a highly curious and beautiful 
specimen of the ancient Hindu temple architecture ; and as it 
hiis long been completely deserted, wo may here study at 
leisure and without interruption some of the most striking 
peculiarities of the style. The deity of the place is called by 
the vulgar, Soonij Deo (Suiga), and at full length* Cbtinder 
Sooraj Biriaji Nirayan, The origin of the worship of a divi¬ 
nity so little honoured in India, generally speaking* is as trilled 
to Bimbo, the son of Krishna* who, having been affiicted with 
lepmny and banished from his fathers court at Dworka, as a 
punishment for accidentally hiking In upon the nymphs of 
the palace whilst sporting naked in the water, was cored at 
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this spot by tho sun, to whose service ha in gratitude rawed 
a temple. 

“The present edifice w#s built by Raja Langoia Xarsinh 
I>q«, A-TV 1241, under the superintendence of liie minister 
Shibai Sun it a, .... The natives of tho neighbourhood have 
a strange fable to account for its desertion. They relate that 
a kumbha p&tlmr, or loadstone of immense sire, was formerly 
lodged on the summit of the groat tower, which had the effect 
of drawing ashore all vessels near the enost. The inconveni¬ 
ence of this was so milch felt, that about two centuries since, 
in the Mogul time, the crew of a ship landed at a distance, 
ami stealing down the coast, attacked tlis tower and carried «<ff 
the low Is tone. The priests, alarmed at this violation of the 
Sanctity of the place, removed the image of the god, with all 
his paraphernalia, to Puri, where they have ever since re¬ 
mained. ,,,, 

“The wall which formed the outer enclosure may have 
measured 250 yank on a aide ; within tills was a second en¬ 
closure, having three entrances, willed the Asw* or Horse, tho 
Huati or Elephant, and the Sin ha or lion gate, from the 
colossal figures of those animals which surmounted the sevctid 
side-posts' The horses nud elephants, in tho north ami south, 
have long since been precipitated from their bases, but the 
lions, or lather griffins, still retain the attitude and position 
assigned to them by AbuKori, except that they are standing, 
instead of sitting, on the bodies of elephants, and have one 
paw lifted in the act of striking..... 

“From tlm eastern gate of the inner enclosure, a flight of 
mined step leads to the only tolerably perfect part of the 
building now remaining, called the Jugwohnn, or Ante-chamber 
of the Sanctuary, Xn one, certainly, can behold the massive 
beams of iron, and the prodigious blocks of stone used in con¬ 
structing this edifice, without being struck with munrement 
The ground plan is a square, measuring feet 0,1 “ Hl<le i 
nr if we toko in the four projecting doorways, it should rather 
be called a cress. The walls rise to a height of «*ty feet, 
a „d have in some parts the unusual thickness of twenty feet. 
They support a noble and curiously constructed pyramidal 
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roof, the stones composing which overhang each other, in tho 
marmot of in vert oil stairs* until they approach near enough 
towards the summit to support iron kotu-S hud on 

which rests a prodigious of solid masonry, fonuiof; tho 
head-pictfe Or crotniing' oriiumcnL The stopic mettsures about 
aaventy-two feet, and perpomlkutar height^ aixty 4 hnso nr sixty- 
four r Tha total altitude of ihe building from the floor to the 
summit* b about one hundred feet, or a little more. Tho out- 
stde of the roof 13 divided into three tiers of steps^ formed by 
slabs proj ectittg curiously from tho body of the building, which 
arc; all bordered with a very fine paitem of elcphaulK, biak 
and various figures, executed with considerable akiil and spirit. 
Each of the tamottbetween the tiers is decorated with status 
of nymphs and heavenly choristers^ dancing and playing upon 
sundry instrumental hut with countenances expressing' very 
little pewton or feeling of any kind The third story W the 
usual mythological animals, more nearly rtajtrtbling lions t I trm 
anything else, which support on their shoulders the outer 
rim of the huge turijan-shaped ornament oh the top ; bos idea 
these, there is a four-head tid statue over each of the doorway** 
the crowns and sceptres of wliich mark them fta intended to 
represent the majesty of Brahma. 

■Each face of the Jagmehan has a, flue rectemgular door* 
wciy ? with a porch projecting oouldmUy beyond, acid lined 
with superb skbs of tlm grey indurated chlorite, many of 
which measure frfieon feet high by a breadth of sue or tight 
leot. The ahshitravs of the doorway, as well as Lbc roof of the 
Ending to the interior, and an enormous uitlss of 
lappwmry resting upon it, are supported by nine imn beams, 
nearly a foot square by twelve or eighteen Jong, which are 
hud across- the side-ways in tho most rude arid inartificial 
manner. The whole fabric is held together by damp® of the 
*ome mend, and there is no appearance of any cement having 
been mode use of. . P * 


“Giw c&rmot but wonder at the raso with which the arelii- 
tcciH ™r u to have wields and managed the nunbeiwine 
of inn and atone used for d* work, in Jm age whoa 
So iiiUe aid wu to bederiTod from any wixlmnical h v.<mions ; 
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arnl it must be allowed that there La tin air of ciopnes T com¬ 
bined with massiveness, in the whole structurC T which entitle 
it to no a moll 6bare of ;wj miration. There is much, however, 
about this remark able building which it is difficult to describe 
or comprehend. The interior 4* filled, to a height of several 
feet, with largo blocks of stone, which seen* to have fallen 
from above. Amongst ihc heap are to be seen two iron beams* 
measuring twenty-one feel; in length by about eight inches 
square, absolutely crushed beneath a superincumbent muss of 
stone, many of the blocks composing which measure fifteen 
and sixteen feet in length* by about six feet of depth and two 
or three of thickness. . . > 

4t Tha exterior of the side walls, aa of the root ia loaded 
with a profusion of the richest sculptured ornamcotg. A re- 
markublj handsome cornice dr holder occupies the upper part 
all round, for a depth of several feel Below this, the surface 
is divided by another fate cornice into two tiers of compart- 
lucntn, parted off into niches by dusters of pi Listers, in each 
of which are placed figure* of men and animals, res hug on 
pedestals, with a sort of canopy overhead* The human figures 
are generally undo aid female, in the most lewd and obscene 
attitudes. Amongst the animak* the commonest representa¬ 
tion is that of a (tun rampant treading on an elephant or u 
prostrate human figure, Generally speaking, the style and 
execution of the larger figures are rude and coarse, whilst the 
smaller ones display often much beauty and grace; hut it 
should be observed that the whole have suffered materially 
fr^TTi the corrosion or decomposition uf the stone of which the 
building is chiefly coin^md, viz. the coarse red granite of the 
province, which is singularly liable to decay from exposure to 
the weather. 

a The skill and labour of tko best artists seem to have been 
reserved for the finely polished abbs 0 f chlorite, which line 
and decorate the outer faces of the doorways 'Hie whole of the 
sculpture on these figures, comprising men and animal*, fidkge 
and arabesque patterns, is executed with a degree of taste* 
propriety and freedom t which would stand a comparison with 
some of our beat specimens of Gothic architectural oinammC 
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The workmanship remains, too, as perfect aa if it had juat 
come from under the chisel of the sculptor, owing to the 
extreme hjttdnett and durability of Uie stoma A triangular 
nitke, over each doorway, was once filled with a figure eul in 
alto relieve, emblematic of th^ deity of the place, being that 
uf n youth in a sitting posture holding in each hand A ntalk 
of the true lotus, or nd totibium tpeciomm, the expanded flowers 
of which aits turned towards him. Each arehitmve has, as 
usual, the imvn graha, or nine Hrahminical planets, very finely 
sculptured in alto relievo. Five of them Are well proportioned 
figures of men, with mild ernd pleading countenances, crowned 
with high jointed caps, and seated cress-Iuggcd on the [padnin 
fifmowmji engaged da religious meditation; one 
hand bean a vessel of water, and the lingers of the other any 
counting over the beads of a rosary which hangs suspended. 
The foan of the planet which presides over Thursday (VrLbas- 
pati, or Jupiter^ is distinguished from the others by a flowing 
majestic beard, Friday, or Venus, is a youthful fecale, with 
a plump, we Lb rounded figure. Eetu^ the descending node, is 
a triton, whoso body ends in the tail of a fish or dragon > and 
Enhu, or the sending node, a monster all head and shoidders, 
with a grinning, grotesque countenance, frizzly hair dressed like 
a full-blown wig, and one immense canine tooth projecting from 
the upper jaw ; in one hand he holds a batebut, and in the 
other a frugmeut of the moon. These are, doubtless, the S su.n 
and stars. 1 mentioned by the author of the Ay in Acberl Why 
they occupy, so uniformly, a jmsition over the doorway of 
every temple in Onsaa, sacred to whatever deity, 1 have never 
been able to loam. 

** The walls of tlie interior are, as usual with Hindu temples, 
entirely plain and devoid of ornament, but each of the pro¬ 
jecting steps in the square pyramidal roof 1ms been curiously 
rounded, and formed into a sort of comice, which gives a slight 
finish to that part of the building. From the fragments re¬ 
maining of the great tower, it would seam to have been covered 
with rich and varied sculpt ured ornaments, in the stylo of the 
Ithoviiueswtir temple. Like all edifices of the kind, too, it 
had evidently an inner false root of pyramidal shape, formed 
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of inserted stairs, twed by the old afthitoets of the province 
As ft substitute for the arch/' 

Since Mr. Stiflin'* wrote the Foregoing account of the 
Black Pagoda, correct Hiding pfutty closely with the state 
in which I found it in l S 3 ®, the building lias become 
still mom dilapidated, partly by the operation of time,, 
but more so by the removal of stones by the natives 

On the occasion of any last visit to Che temple in 
T found that, only one of the lions rejoined its altitude* 
Two of the porches or doorways had been almost entirely 
destroyed for t lie sake of the slabs of grey chlorite wilh 
which they were lined A considerable number of the 
finely sculptured figures and arabesques still remained 
about the principal doorway, but even they were under¬ 
going rapid demolition hy the Khoordah Rajah* who was 
desirous of taking Uiem to Poorer until a stop was put 
to the work of destruction by order of Government (as 
tho ruin was a well-known laud mark for seamen), hut 
not before the Eajnh liad caused to be pulled down the 
Nava Gmha mentioned by Stirling. They are sculptured 
on a single block of grey chlorite, measuring nearly 
twenty Feet in length, and averaging, the sides being 
unequal, about four feet square. Such difficulty was 
experienced in getting this immense mass down, that 
some of the figures were damaged, and one of the work¬ 
men (pity r t wasn't the Rajah!) killed by the fall of the 
scaffolding, This stone lies prostrate on the other ruins. 
The iron beams still remain. One of them measures 
twenty-two feet nine inches in length, and ten inches 

square. - . 

Rears and porcupines frequent the mins of the Temple 

of the Sun. and the interior of the Jagmohau h occupied 
by bats and pigeons 1 only saw the excrement* of 
bears, but picked up some quills of the fretful porcur 
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pind" A small and insignificant temple^ dedicated to 
Suiya (the amt)* stands alsont a hundred yards distant, 
contrasting strongly with the magnificent mins of the 
other. No houses or habitations of any kind (save the 
] it lie temple just mentioned)," are visible from the Black 
Pagoda, ;ilthough the village of Kuimuruck is only a mile 
off. hut the mined temple stands alone in its desolation, 
surrounded by sand-hills and jungle. 




LJXG liAJ .ISO OTHER TEMPLES AT BHOVA: 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Eitununfl to tn tl« Sin*- 

Mmi b 1 -B wfr** 

My next excursion into d» «*£ ™ to thc ft 
brutal temples ut Bhokmeser or de J 

mil,, due north of Booree. I bud heord a S mut d..d 
about these temples, and was not disappointed when I 
.aw them. Bhovaneawa* is indeed the most extmordi 
nun- place I have ever seen. Them am ®o“s «BO“ 
.corns of deserted temples buried in the jungly and only 
an ii i d< 'iiifieant village in the neighboured The natives 
“ that them were 999 temples; and truly, after what 
I I am inclined to admit that they have ;oinc 
reason for the assertion. While standing on the ni.us of 

S» I j* -g «S2 stss 

“ r",;!i;sl u “h"ho» ^»»» 

,lt t u? ' , l r . Enormous monkeys, leaping 

™* “ "*-£J 0 7thc ™*raiii»g tn« 

from tad totaw feit o[ us „ a s i, nkLl , a ft, tougK 

Sw <» «" W** *” r 
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r>ther living animals, though leopards and bears are not 
uncommon in the more remote jungle. 

Some of the temples arc in good preservation, oral not 
more tlmn thirty or forty feet in height \ but many are 
considerably more than that The temple of Yosadeo 
nn<l some others am one hundred and fifty feet high; 
and that of the Ling Eaj is, from the ground to the top 
of the tower* two hundred feet in height* and richly orna¬ 
mented in arabesque and curious devices to its very 
summit This tower is, indeed, a noble structure; that 
of Juggumath in Pooree, though of nearly the same size* 
appears a paltjy affair in comparison; the one is a highly 
artistic b uildin g, while the other is quite the reverse, 
and seems such as any ordinary stonemason might 
construct. 

Of the ancient city of Bhovaneswar but few traces 
remain, nearly the whole being overgrown with jungle. 
On a subsequent visit 1 sjjent several clays amongst the 
ruined and deserted temples, making sketches of the 
most noteworthy, at least of those I saw, for there are 
many in the deuse jungle which I did not see. Only 
three or four of the temples are in use at this day for 
religious purposes, but some miserable heggara have 
taken up their residence in the ruins of others. Pitying 
these poor creatures* shivering in the cold morning air* 
with scarcely a mg to cover them, I offered some of 
them employment in my gardens at Pooree \ hue, no l 
they preferred their wretchedness and rags; 50 I left 
them* 

Opposite one of the temples I found a beautiful arch, 
which I sketched while fitting in the entrance of the 
temple. Arches are frequently ^eti near the temples of 
Onssa, but 1 have never seen any so elegant us this. 
These arches are used to support a swinging tray, on 


s 
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which the idols arc placed at the Dole Jattra, or Swing¬ 
ing festival 

While standing amongit these deserted temples, ima¬ 
gination re-peopled them with teeming crowds, and white- 
robed priests ascending to worship, I indeed some 
women strewing flowers on the lingam (phallus) in front 
of one of the temples. The present priests are a squalid 
set of fellows. 

It seemed strange to think that these temples were 
erected at a period when England was, as compared with 
the present time, in a BemDbarbarons state, and by 
people whom wo in onr days are accustomed to consider 
as little better than barbarians; however, such as they 
are now, they have i*cen for more than tw r o thousand 
years. Strange, too, it seems at first flight, that, having 
iiiiide such progress in the arts of civilisation, they should 
have advanced no further; but the accursed system of 
caste has hound them in unchangeahle fetters. 

One cannot but struck with the grossly sensual cha¬ 
racter of the religion of the Gorias; as witness these 
temples of Bitov Hues war, where the yoni and lingain are 
to be found in front of them all The more intelligent 
Brahmins say that they worship Mahadeo in the Form of 
a lingain, but the more ignorant and vast majority of the 
people only see the impure object presented to their 
view, and it is this that they w orship. One of the devo¬ 
tees of Juggurnath* who occasionally paid me a visit, 
explained that he did not worship the idols, which were 
only wood or stone, hut the great tiod who was every¬ 
where, T shew ed him the frontispiece of Moors Hindoo 
PautJieon, where the mysterious and sacred syllable ritm 
is found, and asked him what it was r and how to pro¬ 
nounce it 1 1e tri ed to evade the s abject, but on my press¬ 
ing him, he said that it was the name of God, and alter 
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looking captiously round to ascertain if we were quite 
alone, lie wiiispered the dread wr>rd, and seemed some¬ 
what afraid at what lie had done. 

I will now quote Mr. Stirling^ in teres ting description 
of Bho vanes war and the temples, feeling assured tlmt I 
could not do such justice to the subject my sell 

“ Eliokm^ser was the site of a capital city founded by Raja 
Lifo 3 udra K«a&ri, the third of the princes bearing Unit 
surname, who reigned from _A.D r 017 to A.D. GGO. if we 
am to judge of its extent and populoiiBnefts, during the period 
tluit it formed the seat of government of the JiLajjiit of the 
hcaari Vom^ from the countless mill titude of temples which 
are crowded within the sacred limits of the Panj Kob^ wq 
might pronounce it to hive been, in the days of i £s splendour* 
one ot the greatest citie-si which India ever saw + Standing 
nuar the chhd pagoda one cannot turn the eye, in any direc* 
tfon, without taking Into view upwards of fort}' or fifty of these 
idone towers, The natives say that there were originally more 
than seven thousand places of worship consecrated lo Muhadeo, 
within and around the city of Bhulsui^str, coubuuixig no less 
than a crcsre {million) of lingnms, and the vestiges that remain 
fully warrant a bel ief tliat the phic$ may have comprised some 
hutidrffjU of buildings of tills description, when in its moat 
nourishing state. . . + + 

Nor is the ostoniahfng number of the Bhobjinoser temples 
the only remarkable feature of the place. The style, sko and 
decoratimi of these singular buildings add greatly to the 
Wonder and interest of the scene. They are all constructed* 
either of reddish granite resembling sand-stnne or else of the 
free stone yiflbJnd plentifully by the neighbouring hills, in the 
fonu of towers rounded towards the summit,, with other edifices 
attached rising from a square eneloeura, the wnll encompassing 
wldcli Ls. now genemJIy in ruins. Their height L> never less 
than fifty or sixty feet" [I saw some much 1^ than that], 
“and the loftier to wens reach to an elevation of from one 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and eighty foot. Not a 
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wen" ] o ft beam, it may bo observed, Inis been used threughouL 
The arenas are held together with iron dumps* Iren teams 
aiid pillars are used where such aldfi could not be diepemed 
with, but hi general tins architects have resorted, in the con- 
Btructfam of their roofs, to tho method of laying horiaoiiial 
layers nf stone projecting one beyond the other like inverted 
steps, until the sides approach auGkienily near ut the summit 
to admit of other blocks being placed across. Thy exterior 
aurfneo of the buildings is in general adorned with the richest 
ami most elaborate sculptured ornament, and the mined courts 
which surround them are sirewe*l with a vaet variety of 
curious relics, as bulls, I ingamH and other symbols appropriate 
to tho worship of MahMeo, representations of GnnvsiL, Haim- 
urin t and various forms nf Siva and Purvari, Duiga, or Kjiti, 
Cafticeyo, the 'god of war, with his peacock, tlm female or 
energy of the same, called Cmunuri, and the IS ursiuhu and 
Mmun Avstira* The more linished temples hove frequently 
lai^e well- polished slalis of the grey ddorite slate or pot-stOB^ 
let in re three of their sides, on which are sculptured, in alto 
relievo, nearly as large as life, some of the above personage**, 
executed with no mean, degree of skill and symmetry. Carved 
In the coatsor stone of which the Avails are constructed, one 
observes figures of Apsarasaa t or dancing nymphs, in groups 
ot solitary; forms of Muhadso ami Parvatl sitting or landing 
toge tl iur, generally in the most pbseeno attitudes; repress u ta- 
fions of warrior, horses and ekjdumts, engaged in comlrnt or 
arranged in state process kiDfl; monsters resembling lions, with 
grim groie&qUG countenances, in various attitudes ; and groups 
of a pmiful ehontder exhibiting n tnuui, or philosopher, im- 
Jdirting inatnictusn to his pupils. The a re ki trove of tho door¬ 
way of svetv temple In Orissa is orusinitttltd with the nine 
ii^uree in u sitting jrtwture, cull pit the Sava lirolin, or nine 
planets, of which seven represent tho divinities presiding ever 
the days of the week, and the other two the B nfomfoi c q 
ascending and descending nodes, Ihihu and Ketu. 

«The forme and character of all tins princiH temples at 
Bhobau£ser, und indood throughout the province, being exactly 
similar', a more particular account of the plan and distribution 
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of the great pagoda will Aiutwer the purpose of A general dn- 
seription. Tin* edifices which cotnpoee it stand within a 
square area, enclosed by a substantial wall of stone, measuring 
sis hundred feet on a side, which lias its principal gateway 
guarded hy two monstrous griffins ur winged li<m% iu a sitting 
posture on the eastern face, About the centre, the great tower, 
Bam Dcwa], os? sanctuary, in which the images are always 
lodged, rises majestically to a height of one hundred and eighty 
feet* It is composed nf a cluster of stone ribs, alternately fiat 
and semieirenbr t eight principal and eight inferior one**, 
springing from a square ground plan,, which towards the 
summit curve iuwunlH, without, however, mccti ug. They bear, 
na It were on their shoulders, a cylindrical neck, and this, with 
the aid of brnekoU in the form of eight immense griffins or 
lions, supports the crest or head-piece, shaped somewhat like 
a turban, which forms so distinguishing a feature in the temple 
art iiitckt lire of Orissa, ft consists «f a huge solid dniukr 
slab, called the A id la Slla, from some fancied rti^eliihlancc to 
the fruit of the amfica {phtfilmithuj rttihlir/iJ f on w r hich rests 
another circuhuf ornament, In the form of a largo inverted 
earthen dish, thence called the * Dihi Bandhi. 1 Sometimes the 
two ornaments arc repeated. On the summit stands either 
an urn or the chakra of V J^him, according to c ire uni* tan ires, 
surmounted by an iron spike, to which pendant* are attached 
on occasions of ceremony, Tim beat illustration that can bo 
P™ °f ihe ^P f - find appearance of the generality of these 
towers. Is to compare them to a medicine phial or comfit battle 
witii the shipper inerted, though the compurbmi does not do 
juries to the picturesque effect of the grand and massive 
budding which I am now describing. From euch face of the 
snUcEuary, at different degrees of elevation, a huge monster 
projects to a distance of several feet, which has the body of a 
lien, hut a most grotesque and unnatural couiitonnuce, rcscm- 
blliig nothing in the catalogue 0 f terrestrial nniimik The 
figure on, the eastern face is by tar the largest, and has between 
ltfl feat 1111 ^ephrnit of comparatively diminutive size, on which 
it m trampling. This, it may he observed, la the common 
miKle of representing the lion of Hindu mythology, qM a f the 
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epithets of which is, Gnja Machado, or the destroyer of the 
elephant. The entrance to die tower lies through a large 
square vestibule or ante-chamber; crowned with a pyramidal 
roof; and surmounted l>y the treat or scries of ornaments above 
described, which joins on to the eastern face of the sanctuary, 
and rises to about three-fourths of its height. It is called the 
Jagamohana, or that which delights the world, because it is 
thence that the Mol is generally seen and worshiped by pil¬ 
grims. These two buildings form the esaentiid and mo*taae«4 
psirt of the temples of Orissa. Further in advance of the 
Jngamohana, and connected with it by a sort of colonnade, is 
another square edifice of precisely the same form but smaller 
dimensions, which is called the Bhag Mandnp, or apartment 
in which the idol’s food is served. np, and afterwards distri¬ 
buted amongst the officiating priests, Thu court of the 
Xing Baj contains many other towers and temples apart fen 
those already enumerated, in which a variety of the infinor 
deities, or less esteemed form* of the greater ones, are wor¬ 
shiped, and winch add, by their style and number, to the 
general gmjnleur of its appearance, but do not need a separate 
descript ion. The whole are adorned by a prolusion of sculp¬ 
tured work, consisting of elaborately wrought cornices, bead- 
ing^ mhemgiA and reticulated ornmaent^ and dostere of 
pilasters, with figures of man, animals, serpent and towers, 
intervening, arranged in snch an infinite variety of devices, 
that the eye w absolutely bewildered in endeavouring to trace 
cut any particular pattern or design. Amongst the ornaments 
on the great flat central ribs of lire Bam Dewsl, there is one 
peculiar! V remarkable from its resemblance to some armorial 
bearing or he tel'lie device. Mr. Erskimt, I observe, has given 
the feme of a strikingly similar ornament in hat sexount of 
the cuve temples of Elephant,!. . . --The Brahmin^plain it 
to U a compound of the Gads, Padum, Sankh and Umk™, or 
Msec, lotus, conch-shell and discus of Vishnu } and it would, 
then-fore, seem tether out of place, in the completions P?"*™ 
which it occupies on the walls of the Ling Pay ; but it may 
bo observed generally of the® edifices, that the sculptors have 
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by no means confined llii'Melvea^ in their choice of ornament#, 
to emblems peculiar to the d&lty of tha plactf* 

On examining through a telescope tliiia resemljlance to 
an " armorial bearing^ from the top of a double-storied 
house overlooking the outer wall of the temple I found 
It to be a yoiii or female emblem, surrounded by the 
symbols mentioned by Mr. Stirling, ami therefore quite 
in place on a temple? dedicated to the ^'oighip of the 
Ling Hah 0r Lord of the Lingain,—the phallus of the 
ancients, 

“The temple of tha ting Hqf* rajs Mr. Stirling, "at Ebo- 
baneacr* Is both, the fimsst monument of antiquity which the 
province continue anti likt^wise iudispu tahly the taost jiu u it; lit. 
L took forty-three yoora to build, and focal tradition, sis well 

the hiri tones of iho conn try f concur in Oxing the date of 
its completion as ^LJX 65L 

u ^ a tiLive no psi rticular accounts of the period ami causes 
of tlit j decline of the city of Bliobaneser and the worship of 
Mrthdileo. X^rly all but the great tom pic have been long 
since compfoudy demted; and the establishment kept up thens 
k xm a very small and inadequate scale,, under tho patronage 
of the Khoonk Hejas p whose ancestor* granted all the lands 
and endowments by which the Brahmins attached to it now 
eubwt It is occodnimDj visited by the Bengal* pilgrim* 
on tlicir way to Jnggnrnath j and every year, at the Shoo 

***"■ roMldeMhk 0 f Dosi, or tountiy pilgrims, are* 

gathered together under its walls to hold a mala or fair, 

« The mins of two estensivo pakese, belonging to tbs Kajas 
of us kesari line, are shewn at or near UhoLan^ser. Them 
is likewise a very superb tank, lying north of the temple, 
eailwl rho Hindu Sdgar. It is 1426 yards in dwtmife«Dce, 
whidi forms a conspicuous object in the scenery of tlie place, 
and mint her, faced with stone, on the, mmuksble for its 
being bordered all round with rows of small nntiipis-locikiTiK 
templia, about thirty on aside, just large enough to contain 
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the human figure in a fitting posture,. in "w3ti-c:lii sixty female 
ascetics, who had devoted themselves to the worship of Devi, 
ikri ■ riiid to have lived and died many hwh, 

« About five miles west of Ehobanescr, near the village of 
Jagrimntf ft group of small hills occur, four hi uumlHM 1 * from 
one hundred ond fifty to two hundred feet in height, which 
present uiimy object* of intuit und curiosity. * + * They are 
composed of d ftihcioua sind-stono of various colour And texture) 
ami are all curiously perforated with small cavea* disposed in 
two or time irregular stories. Each of the caves is 
enough to contain from one to two human beings in a fitting 
posture. Some of them appear to be natural cavities, slightly 
improved hy the hand of man; others liave obviously to'fl 
excavated a3 tether artificially; and the whole are grotesquely 
earved and embeUblioiL In one part* a projecting mass of 
M k has been cut into the form of a tiger's head, with the jaws 
wiiklj diBtondiHh through which a jMessage l^ida into a email 
hole at the hack, secured by a wooden door,—the residence of 
a pious ascetic of the Vi-dmavite The ridiadou* legend 

winch tin 1 natives relate to ex plain the origin of these isolated 
hilta, is, that they formerly constituted a part of the Himalaya, 
which time they were inhabited by numerous Rislds, who 
dug the caves found in them. They were taken up bodily, 
jifiWtics and all, by Mahabtr Hamnufa, with other masses of 
rock, to build the bridge of Rama, hut by some accident were 
allowed to drop in their passage through the air f when they 
alighted in their present position. t am almost tempted to 
af Pb ^ a c urious coincidence, tluit they are the only real sand¬ 
stone hills found in this part of the country; but the geology 
of the district has not been sufficiently explored to warrant 
my advancing such an assertion positively. 

A£ Tim summit of the highest rock is crowned by a neat stone 
temple of modern construction, sacred to the worship of Piras- 
nath, all around and in the neighbourhood uf which are 
strewed a quantity of images of the JSirvim^ or naked figures 
woraldped by the Jain sect* t^ecuted chiefly in the grey chlorite 
abitc rock. At the Wk of these tempto, a highly remarkable 
terrace is shewn, sailed thu P«> or tt-Ssembly of the 
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gods, which la covert cl with numberless antique-looking stone 
pilliurs or temple* in miniature, gome ftttnding, others lying or 
the ground, about two or three feet long* having on each of 
the four aides a figure of (he nuked J*ui deity rudely sculp¬ 
tural The place h *ttJl frequented by the Jain or P&rwdr 
muruhants of Cuttack, who a&semhie here in numbei% once 
every year, to hold :i festival of their religion, 

short way up the XTdnyu Giri hill, the nour or pdaco 
of the famous La]at Indn Kemri 1& printed out. It consists 
of a Hi. «rt of open court formed by a perjieinKe iil r<r fhee of sand- 
fitnn^ nx: k, alwmt forty fuel in height, with shoulders of tho 
&tme on cither side. Rnwe of email chambers have been ex- 
cavatA'd in each laee, arranged Ln two stories, and divided hy 
a projecting terrace* Both the exterior snilrjkco and the inner 
walk of the chambers are decorated with cornices, pilasters, 
figures and various devices, very rudely sculptured, and tho 
whole exhibits a faint and humble Rscmbkhcc, in miniature, 
to the celebrated cavern temples in tho south-west of India, 
The rude and miserable apartment of the palate are now 
occupied by hymgliees and mendicants of different B&fe, who 
state that the place Inal its origin in the time oMluddha, and 
fcliat it was last inhabited by the Rani of tho famous Ikja 
Luhit Indro Kesari, a favourer of the Buddhist religion, Many 
odd fhble* are related of the scrapes into which’she wits led 
by her heretical notions and of the way in which her ver¬ 
sion to tho orthodox system of worship was at last effected 
“ Farther up tho same hill, on the overhanging brow of a 
latge cavern, one meets with nn ancient inscription cut out of 
the saud-Htonerock, in the very identicalcharacter which occurs 
nn the pillars at Delhi, and which us yet Im^ been only par- 
iiaEly deciphered + , There are, I think, two eminently remark¬ 
able circumstances connected with the character rad in the 
Above Imcription. The first h the close resemblance of Rama 
cf tho letters to those of the Greek alphabet, and the second, 
till’ occurrence of it oil sundry ancient momimcnis situated in 
wiilely distant quarters of India. In support of the first 
a^rtion* I need only point the attention of the reader to 
tho-Ms of the characters which ore exactly similar to the Greek 
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OIL sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and s. something closely 
TOuimhUttg the Jig tiro of the digarowit With regard to the 
second,«« perron who will take the trouble of coming 
this inscription with that on Fire* Shah’s Lnt at DoU.L, on Urn 
column at Allahabad, on the Lnt of Bhim Sen, in Su*nn, a 
part of tho EtophanU, and n port of tlie Ellon in*ripW 
wiU find that thu efcaiMtei* aro identically the sans^ 1 * ■ x 
nativee of the district can give no eiplanstbn whatever on 
tha subject Tho Brahmins refer tho inscription withsfauL- 
■leriug and disgust to the Budli Ku Amd, or time when the 
Buddhist doctrines prevailed, and ore even reluctant to speak 
on the HubjeeC 

Iksidcs the inscription noted by ^r. Stirling, there 
are several others at Kimdigiri (the general name of the 
place) They are all in the same character, and equally 
illegible to the people of the district Some portion* of 
them have been deciphered by later Visitor* Upturn 
Kittoe informed me that he laid discovered the name of 
Antioehus the Great, in some of the inscription* 

At the entrance to one of the caverns 1 found a iery 
remarkable figure sculptured in relievo in the saud-stonc 
rock. The face is entirely destroyed, probably bj the 
iconoclast General of the Afghans, Kala Vahat, "who 
invaded the province in 1558 AD, «d at the sound of 
whose kettle-drums the noses and ears of idl images for 
many miles round fell offBe that as it may the figure 
is now about five feet in height, and is habited m a sort 
of tunic and buskins; a scarf is wound l^lyrouud 
the waist, and a short, straight sword hangs by the left 
side; the right hand rests on the top, and that of the 
left, or rather what remains of it, is placed on the breast 
The figure is evidently very ancient, and probably coeval 
with the inscriptions, No dress of that trad ,s worn by 
the people of Orissa, or. as far as I know, any other 
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natives of India. It U said to be the dress of a people 
from the west There U another figure near to, and some¬ 
what difierent from, the above, but more defaced. Is it 
possible tliat any of the followers of Antiochns tbe Great 
could ever have penetrated os far as Orissa? History 
makes no mention of such an event The dress of tills 
figure certainly bears more resemblance to that of the 
Greeks than that of the Hindoos, Then, again, Mr, Stir¬ 
ling traced several letters of the Greek alphabet in the 
inscription, The coincidence is singular, aud forms a 
nice little nut for some future Dr. Dryasdust to crack. 

Ia taking a final leave of these Indian temples and 
flnt.quiUes, amount which I had spent many days, I 
cannot avoid noticing, as other* have previously done, 
the remarkable similarity which exists between some 
of the mythological characters of the Egyptians and 
Hindoo^ inferring, as Mr Murray says in his work on 

“ lbe Tmth of Bevektion,' «that both must have had a 
common origin;' 


Mr Mil mi) fmthor remarks tliat the Sepoys who 
formed part of the array sent with Sir David Itaird into 
bgypt, “ soon recogniijod counterparts of the objects of 
their idolatry m India," such as Siva in QsJris, i'arvnti 
ns Isu, ilanuman in Cynocephalua. fa Again, both 
Eg^ptiaij^ and Hindoos worshiped the serpent I have 
eareonly remarked elsewhere that the Khoordnh Rajah 
and others m Pooree worship a living snake at certain 
seasons. Whence did these nations derive their worship 
of the serpent ? Can it be from the fall of man, as related 
^ mtb ® bo ° l£ ^ GcnesU, for even the devil, that 
at tbi^T?S■, m hlS worshippers amongst the Yezcdecs 
sorrent? , Jrci ^ ltbe from the elevation of the brazen 

"lrt chart tk , J' lkk ' mesa l *y Moaes, aa related in tbe 
-Ut chapter of lumbers, and which our Saviour, m the 
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3rd chapter of SL John^ vem 14,declares to be a type 
of himself? 

Of the ancient history of Egypt we absolutely know 
nothing more than what is related in the Bible in the 
first place, and in the second by Hetatarns of Miletus, 
Herodotus mul Manetho, and some later writers of less 
importance; the two last being the authorities chiefly 
relied on. Query, Is not Moses as good an authority 
as any of them ? Herodotus wrote 403 B.G., Manetho 
at a later period, and Mages more than a thousand 
years before either of these old pagans was bom. Ma- 
nctho pretended to trace hack the Egyptian history 
some thirty thousand years before the Christian era. The 
Hindoos, with equal reason, lay claim to a much greater 
antiquity; but la it credible 7 Without other corrobora¬ 
tive evidence, the hieroglyphics on the temples and monu¬ 
ments of Egypt should be received w ith some degree of 
suspicion, and not with the unlimited faith of some 
authors, seeing that they were the production of the 
priests, those arch-deceived and monopolizers of ail 
power and knowledge, 

A remarkable instance of the caution necessary to be 
observed in examining the records of Egyptian chrono¬ 
logy, is % afforded by the discovery of the famous Table of 
Abydos, by Mr. William Banks, in 1818. I p to this 
period, Mttnethos dynasties of the Egyptian kings had 
hinm.'- received by the learned as authentic* Mr. Murray, 
in his remarks on the Table of A by d os, says, lL It is quite 
evident that this curious and interesting fragment of the 
antique, whether considered as a phonetic or sy nibolic, 
that is, ideographic, document, must be deciphered irom 
the top to the bottom, ami not horizontally for in the 
hitter case the same word would be repeated twenty -six 
times in succession. Sow the difficulty has been to re- 
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concilc the canon of Manetho's dynasties with the chrono¬ 
logy of Scripture ; and this Table of Abydos had been 
supposed to corroborate Manet ho'a statement, while in 
the same ratio it impugned the sacred chronology. tVe 
are, therefore, deeply indebted to Dr, Lamb, who has, 
with considerable sagacity, sifted the evidence ailbrded 
by this fragment of antiquity” 

Dr, Lamb (as quoted by Mr. Murray) says that the 
Table of Abydos yields us evidence of only “ twenty-five 
sovereigns, predecessors of Itamesm-Seaostris, and allow¬ 
ing to each of these the average of twenty-five years, we 
shall have five hundred years from the first king, probably 
Afejigs, Now if the great monarch to whose honour this 
tablet was engraven, died about fifteen hundred years 
lictore the Christian era, a short time before the Exodus, 
we bring the reign of J/enes to about three hundred and 
fifty years after the deluge, a period when the descendants 
of Misraim, the son of Ham, would have become suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to form a great nation; and so far is 
this monument from confirming the statements made by 
Herodotus and Manetho, that, so far sis it goes, it is a 
witness against them, and confirmatory of the chronology 
derived from sacred history." 

Attempts have been made by admirers of the ancient 
Egyptians to spiritualize their mythology. Admitting 
that the priests retained some vague ideas of the unity 
of God mid a divine government, yet they withheld this 
knowledge from the people, who were purposely kept in 
the grossest ignorance, and simply worshiped the idols 
presented to them by the crafty priests. In short, the 
whole system, reared with so much art for the selfish 
ends of a dominant and exclusive caste, was utterly vile 
and corrupt, and, instead of apologies, merits our utmost 
abhorrence, Often, when riding in the streets of Puoree, 
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have I felt my blood boil on seeing u poor Hindoo stoop 
to embrace and kiss the dusty feet of a "twice-born/' 
Brahmin, who received the homage as a matter of course, 
And finch were the Egyptian priests, who made them¬ 
selves like auto god% to the people, They had aotne 
knowledge of the light, 1 nit their grovelling craving for 
power led them to withhold it from the people, "lest 
their eyes should be opened and they should se& ,J “ For 
the people, 1 * as one of their apologists says, “ they made 
laws which they enforced without rendering any reason, 
holding that the people had nothing to do with the 
ktws but to obey them* 1 They explored many regions of 
natural science, giving the people the results in the form 
of divination and magic." In fact, they treated them 
vciy much like children, as do the M twice-bom 11 priests 
of India treat their dupes at the present thiy. 

With regard to the Hindoo chronology, that distin¬ 
guished eastern scholar, the kte Colonel Mark Wilks, 
said, that " neither their literature, science nor arts, had 
any just pretensions to a high antiquity*' 

“The Hindoos, like the Egyptians^ anys Mr. Murray* •■have 
a train of bibulous <pxh and dtm^godi figuring away in the 
legends of their mythology prior to the deluge. . .. The gigtm* 
tic excavations in the granitic tnmmtam* of Flora, forming 
the temples of fudra and Yisvacamm, and other temples and 
dwellings with those of Karii, Elephinta and Baltic, fleetn 
in their majestic grandeur to dispute with tiro pyramids a title 
to overpowering effect* without the slightest pmumum to any 
useful purpose whatever. seenui to have heed the design 

kept in view* in order to overawe the devotee by the unearthly 
majesty of giant forms,,,. . 

“The astronomical tables of the Hindoos, according to M. 
Eaill/s cakidattona and made tho cfcenmtkw 

on which the Hindoo chronology w:ts formed* 30*000 years 
before the Christian era j but 3L Bclambre discovered a gross 
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krror existing in the divisor, which acuUtJiiod the entire con- 
ctiuikm.'i. * * 4 . 

tl Lri Place, in his ^ J/owde, in reference to those 

tables of Indian chronology, says that they nre not of high 
a ntn [uitv p anti, moreover, that one of the epochal 1* nwessa rily 
fictilloMy and tlio other not grounded <™ obttn'atwn. The 
ilhiftlrioiia Cuvier (who by the way bid tlw grandest head I 
ever hiw) remurb [I quote from Mr. Muftny}, the wholis 
system of the Indian tables, m ebboratoly eotscdvcsd, Ml* to 
pieces i -f it-I If, now that it lifts been proved lliat the epoch ji 
was adopted from caktiMions i t tr mpec ti&li/ nmde T the result 
of which Lr fithe. Mr. Beiitky lift* discovered that the tables 
of Tinralour, on which the as^rtionsof Bailly wuro principally 
founded, muflt have been computed towards the year 1281 ; 
and that the Somyn SiddhauU, which the Brahmins esteem 
their moat ancient scientific treatise on tttemomy, pretending 
flint it w 4 ’lh given by inspiration twenty iistDions of years ago T 
could have been composed indy seven hundred and sixty-seven 
year* before out own jitriocL ...We have also the authority' 
of Mr. Bjivi.% who has diligently examined the Hindoo astro* 
nominal writings, and who confirms the ctihdusioii that they 
am founded on ii retrograde calculation, exactly as our Julian 
period lias been." 

Ono of tlie most Tomarkable, ns well ns most ancient, 
of all the Hindoo writings, is that of the Institutes of 
Menu, containing the Vedas aucl PuiBixas, and which is 
admitted by the Brahmins to contain their purest code* 
Thh famous code was, says Mr. Hphinstono in his His¬ 
tory of India, drawn up about 900 B.C., and is .still the 
basis of Hindoo jurisprudence, and the principal features 
remain unaltered to the present day, The following 
extract from Mr. Buckled History of Civilization in En¬ 
gland, will shew what a precious specimen of Eastern 
wisdom is contained in this celebrated code: 

14 To the great body of ihc Indian people the name of Sudra 
b given (the Sud™ are eatunuted by Ward at three-fourths 
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of tha Hindoos), and the native laws respecting them contain 
s^aiau minute and curious paiticuius. If ft member ot this 
despised cluss presumed to occupy the same ^eat as hi£ supe¬ 
riors, he was either to be exiled or fiuffiir a paihfid and iguo- 
ihwwm m punishmetit If he spoke of them with, contempt^, 
kia mouth was to be burned; if he actually insulted them, 
liis tongue was to he slit; if he molested a Rralimiiip ho wfts 
to bo put to death; if ho sat on the same car|>ct with a 
Brahmin, he was to be maimed for lUb; if, moved by the 
desire of instruction* he even. listened to the reading of the 
tiered books, burning oil was to be poured into Id* oars; if, 
hoiv l; vc r, Iso committed them lo memory, he was to bo killed; 
if he were guilty of a crime, the p unishm ent for it a'as greater 
titan that inflicted on hia anperiore; but if he himself we» 
murdered, the penalty was the eamo as for killing a dog, a 
cat or a cow. Should lie marry bis daughter to u Brahmin* 
no retribution timt could be exudvd in this world wins suffi¬ 
cient j it was therefore announced that the Brahmin must 
go to hell, for having ^fluhd r conbiium&liim from a woman 
immeasurably his inferior; Indeed, it was ordered that iho 
mere umm of a labourer should be expressive of contempt, 
bo that his pwper standing should be immediately known 
And lest this should not be enough to maintain the subordi¬ 
nation of society, a law was actually made forbidding any 
labourer to accumulate wealth; while an other clause ih-dared 
thui even though his master should give him freedom, he 
would in reality still be a slave ; L for; says the lawgiWi— 
* for of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he be 
divested f n 

These old Indian legislators had no more conception 
than the Egyptians of Bonihonis grand principle of 'the 
greatest huppiness of the greatest runnier. 

‘ I have done for tlm present with tlm antiquities and 
temples of Egypt and India, and the reflections to which 
they have given rise, hut may resume the subject in a 
future work 
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CHAPTER XII 

Hamuntic Cbam C«l Extern Mid Life — Liidj Ureter Stajilir-pe— The 

Kifii tKvtrjindittd n Th i Lan t&iupvt -cr a NiiLlt-iijmd&i Woeumi— 
TmTiailcni conEno 1 tfedr Ube^rrntioiu cm th& Efijjt—Bishop Heber m lbs 
i'nie! TrealinaQt of Hnafl 0*e& by tlic Hindoos — The gunlle Hindoo 
iwiping a Bullock's Tail—BeBMMiSnilia lo ridt tie far East gl 11111+ 

There is a romantic charm about Eastern scenes and 
Eastern life, as portrayed by-some modern writers, winch 
is apt to lend astray the imagination of those who have 
never visited or resided in the East; but they may rest 
assured that, in this ease ns in others, ’tin distance lends 
enchantment to the view, I should like to ask the 
admirer} of Eastern life, in sober earnestness, whether 
they would rather live in civilized Europe or in their 
charming East! Latlv Hester Stanhope tried it, and from 
all accounts her life must have been most wearisome, 
until eveu her reason seemed to give way ; fur no sane 
person would, in these days, have cherished an Amb- 
horsc for our Saviour to ride upon on his entry into 
'Jerusalem, as Lamartine says that Lady Hester did* At 
‘ mt sight, the contrast of the dolce-far-nienic, slip-shod 
life of the East, to the bustling and exciting pursuits ,of 
rbe West, appears sufficiently cnclmnting. But what is 
them ennobling or dignifying lo human nature in the 
E.tsi f The pagan East never produced a Howoid, a Man 
of Roes, or a Wilberforce, or ever a noble-minded woman 
like Mrs. try, Mrs. .Somerville, or Elortnce Nightingale, 
and others whom you and I know. Of conquerom'and 
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oppressors of their kind, there have been more than 
enough, hut never a philanthropist; and the less ihat is 
said about their women, the better. Notwithstanding 
all this, 1 cannot help thin king "the East-,” as I know 
it, is a very interesting country; and I do not see why 
travellers who write sibuul M the East” par excellence, 
should confine tlicir observations to Egypt, Syria, and 
perchance part of Persia or Turkey, as if there were no 
other East To he sure, those countries have been called 
the "cradle of the human race." What then? Vi ho, in 
these days of steam, electric telegrams and photography, 
retains a sentimental affection fur the cradle find pap-boat 
of his childhood ? Man has long since attained his majo¬ 
rity, and taken possession of his heritage, the world; the 
extent of which is now pretty well known. Pity none 
of its "dirty acres” belong to me! I was once the lord 
of four hundred acres, hut somehow or other tlioy slipped 
away 1 The far-east of Ind contains a country and people 
quite as worthy of observation as any other cn the face 
of the globe. There are to be found the grandest secure 
of nature, the most stupendous mountains, the largest 
rivers of the old world, beside deserts and the richest 
vegetation, together with almost - very variety of animal 
life known to the nature list Then there are the caves 
of Elephant*, the temples of Ellora and Orissa, tin- Taj 
Mchal, and in numerable other works of mam Moreover, 
it is, ns Bishop Hebcr said, 11 the land of the gentle Hindoo 
and fierce Mussulman." By the way, the good Bishop, 
when ha used those words, had never seen the gentle 
Hindoo twist a bullock's tsiiL After be hud boon some 
time in India, he writes, "They treat their dm ft oxen 
with & degree of severity which would turn an English 
hackney-coachtntiu sick." Seated on n hackery (native 
cart), close behind his bullocks, the gentle Hiudoo, instead 
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of using r whip to aee^crate their pace; generally gives 
a twist of the tail, which has the desired effect; and one 
rarely sees an old bullock without several dislocations 
of the joints of the tail, giving it a knotted appearance. 
In these days of steam-boats and railways, the journey to 
India is hy no means the formidable undertaking it was 
lfi when George the Third was king,” or even twenty years 
ago and to any one blase with the European world and 
the beaten track of tourists, 1 w ould recommend a visit to 
the far East, and if he did not find much to interest him, 
I am greatly mistakerL I know one English gentleman 
who spent two years in travelling about India very much 
to his satisfaction. He was particularly struck with the 
ruins of the Black Pagoda, to which I accompanied him. 
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CHAPTER Kill 


Vhrrti Kj TTlffitfllfr ami Bunnrol— But mod with Tljfcn—WllJ- 

Ti^rs — of Ckaip— AJlmilMBf 

lh* Rgti t»—- F artv of Tnnty Men in thu?f Bolloclu kd™ 

Cgttgb com* dnwfl tbs Tms*—B oate at B™» 1 —VahtaaMj Rlstr— 
Ktigolu Sanoix-^UBW* “ l1 ^api < 1 *—Arrive] a! Beam with woe of 
iK^ir Companion in a iIaW of Hjilropbobit—Sight of Hnrroni—Slart 
(W Pwi—Afcm o£ Tigers n«r Bo^-Tra^cni ^^AtayAUd 
Aflinl ai Bwaxl,—A Tiger b the Town at Nishi—C?f«aa tbt SUWudJy 
HEver-St^rt for Su n Miul pm-ftwl throii|h Jiiflgjau^with 

Qo^tzEwfc-Am^ fct 3 0 «tiinlpwe-Bila*tioiL of tf,* Town-Kfroni 
In the Maim—Gold and Dfunopfe f«w 4 in ibe Eob IUwr—Ssi^nliir 
ApppmM of lie NkluuiUiKj EJT€r Ai SflMWvnipnre—Cnnree <*t the 
lilvor—EvouLog Dri*fl— 1 Three Hum,™ He^k on A Pole by ibe Hood-n -,0 
—Cgcu iiuLi and T«pblric» At SraWmlpnm. 

Attek matching through the northern parts of the 
district, I left my tenU at Kontillo, on the right bunt of 
the MalmnmMy river, and proceeded on foot, accom¬ 
panied bv two servants and a palanquin with a dozen 
bearers, to the Ttnnuool Pass, where twenty other Iwarere 
were to meet me, on the 20th of December, for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying tue to Smnhhulpoie, n distance of 
about one hundred and thirty miles. The Durmool Pass 
Imd been so much infested with tigers some yearn pre¬ 
viously, that the village near by had been abandoned. 
I was credibly informed that these man-eating tigers even 
tore down the bamboo mats in the doorways of the vU- 
htgers’ huts for the purpose of getting at their victims, 
this is bo contrary to the usual habit of this animal m 
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seizing its prey, which is by a stidden spring, that I 
found it difficult to believe the account. However, 
"I tell the tale os ’twos told to me," 

Oil out arrive! at the Pass no lowers were in attend¬ 
ance, hut the Rajah of the country sent his deivan (milt- 
inter) to offer any assistance I might require in the way 
of procuring supplies. Ac. He also sent a guard of ten 
or a dozen wild-looking men, firmed with bows and 
arrows, and wherever I went, two of these men stalked 
after me. In the evening I got into a lioot to proceed 
tip the river, when in stepped two of the guard. When 
I disembarked in pursuit- of some game, they did so too ; 
and. sooth to say, I felt rather glad of their presence 
when I saw numerous footprints of tigers on the soft 
bank of the river. I started with surprise, as much us 
Robinson Crusoe did on seeing the footprint of a man 
on ins island. The sun had set unnoticed by me in the 
excitement of pursuing some pen-fowl, but the sight of 
these footprints brought me up “all standing." os tlio 
sailors say. I immediately slipped n couple of balls over 
the charges of shot- in my gun. and commenced a cautious 
retreat, feeling that it 1 bad eyes all round mv bead 1 
could make use of them. Tin- guards held their hows 
and arrows all ready for a flight, but, luckily for us, we 
did not encounter any tigers; hod we done so, one or 
other of us would in all probability have remained behind 
to supper, or to be supped upon, as from tbo nature of 
the ground we could not have seen the tiger until he 
had sprung Like a flash of lightning upon us; one blow 
ot his paw on the head of his victim giving a quietus, 
and away with his prey into the jungle, as quick as 
thought That is something like the way of it, as I Lave 
heard described by one who actually saw such a scene. 
However, we were happy enough to gain our camp in 
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safety. Fires were lit round the camp nt night, for the 
sake of warmth as well ns to keep out the wild animals, 
My camp consisted simply of my polunipiin, in which I 
ate, smoked and slept; for I had no tent The lie fliers, 
wrapped ill a blanket, slept on the ground nenr the 
fires, while some of my wild-looking goarde kept watch 
throughout the night Before retiring to rest I boiled 
some water for tea in a little 11 Etna (my constant tra¬ 
velling companion), When the people saw me strike a 
light with a lucifer-matcb, they could not imagine liow 
I procured fire in such a simple and instantaneous w ay ; 
hut when the spirit lump of the Finn threw out two long 
jets of flume with a rcming noise, great was their ansaae- 
inent; and when, in three minutes, the water boiled and 
I proceeded to drink mV tea, I feel convinced that they 
thought me some won dvrful magic kin,—an idea which, 
in my then position, X did not care to disturb. 

The next day a parly of twenty men, in charge of four 
hundred large up-country bullocks laijen with cotton, 
came down the Pass. Each bullock carried two large 
packages slang across his track. Each package weighed 
about one hundred and twenty pounds. Tim men said 
that they had been seven months in coming from JuIh 
bulpore, and were going to KontiHo, where they expected 
to get forty rupees for each bulloek-load of cotton, wliich 
is at the rate of a fraction more than iourpence a pound. 
Their return cargo would consist solely of cocoa-nuts, 
procured from Snthady, near Poore* It is curious to 
trace the course or traffic. Here were people who came 
from Jubhulpore, a distance of several hundred miles 
inland with the produce of their country, and in return 
take cocoa-nuts, which grew plentifully within the range 
of the sea-breeze, hut not much beyond that. l , r'>in 
Kontillo, the cotton is sent, vifi Cuttack, to Calcutta, and 
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t hence to England; whence it h possibly, if not probably, 
returned in a maniifactured state, again to find iU way 
to Jubbulpore. 

At Bnrmool we found two large flat-bottomed boats 
frmii Cuttack waiting for cargoes of wood, which is pro¬ 
cured from the forest in the neighbourhood These boats 
left Cuttack three months ago. Toon (cedreta tmnaj and 
sat (shor&a robusta) are the principal woods they procure. 
The wood is not put into the boat, but across the boat; 
and projecting over each side about eight feet are laid 
the trunks of young saplings, five or mx inches in dia¬ 
meter, at intervals of four or five feet apart j and to these 
cross-beams the trunks of the trees, cut into convenient 
lengths of six or eight feet p are suspended, in rows feta 
and aft and resting in the water, and are thus, when the 
water rises in the mins, floated down to Cuttack. 

In the absence of the expected hearers, I amused my- 
self liy a row, or rather a. push, up the Mahanuddy river; 
for iu soundings the boatmen used very long bamboo 
poles to push the boat along. The river scenery ut Bur- 
mool is very singular and beautiful; for several miles 
tlsc v* tutors flow between two ranges of hills,, springing 
by precipitous dopes from the very margin of the stream* 
Thi:-5e hills aio, as near as I could judge, about a quarter 
of a IlliE ^ a P^ a »d from one thousand to twelve hundred 
nr more feet in height, and partially clothed with forest 
and jtingle to their summits, huge musses of granitic 
rocks jutting out here and there amidst the foliage. At 
this season (December) the current of the river was 
scarcely perceptible, but iL flowed gently in a very deep 
and clear stream Proceeding onwards, the view eon- 
tin"ally changed with the winding of the river, and pre¬ 
dated the appearance of a succession of lakes; and when 
the sun declined behind the hills, the gloom cast upon 
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the waters w as, together with the solemn silence and 
solitude of the scene, most impressive. No other moving 
object tlian my bout was to be seen 011 land or water. 
When returning down the stream and emerging from the 
hills, on looking backwards I saw the river gradually 
lost tu dim obscuritv, until in the far distance it was, as 
1 find recorded in my journal, " dark as a wolf s month," 
while at the same lime, iu striking contrast, the °p eu 
country was fllmninfid by the last rays ot the setting 
sum 

When the Mafaattoddy emerges from the hills at Riv- 
mool, it suddenly spreads out over a sandy bed, with 
rocks interspersed here and there. In the rains the 
stream must at this place be from two to three miles 
wide and very deep; but at this season i,December,' it 
would not admit the passage of ljoats drawing more than 
six inches of water, owing to the numerous shallows. In 
these places it forms rapids, and runs with great velocity. 
On getting over one of these shallow places it suddenly 
deepens again, insomuch that the boatmen cannot fathom 
the bottom with the long bamboo poles used in propelling 
their boats; and so it goes on, iu alternate shallows, 
rocks and deep pools, as far as Kontillo. 1 He river could 
never be made navigable for vessels of large burthen 
in all seasons, on account of these shallows, which are 
continually shifting their site The flat-bottomed boats 
of the natives are well adapted for its navigation above 

Cuttack. . 

On returning from my trip up the nver. 1 round that 

the bum-expected bearers bad arrived, bringing with them 
one of their companions iu a state of hydrophobia. The 
man had been bitten by a mod jackal some weeks before, 
and was adzed with the complaint the day tiefore he 
arrived at liuruiool His cries were dreadful, and con- 
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filmed throughout the night. Fires were lit around the 
camp, n£ pn previous occasions. We i?o me times heard 
the bowlings of wild Animals mingling with the cries of 
the madman, and every now and then, when tired out I 
had perhaps just dropped asleep, my wild guards would 
miser a mn^L unearthly shout dose to my palanquin. 
t T p I {started, and, with pistol in hand, thrust Yny head 
out to Ascertain the can m of the row. Thus the night 
w ore away, and such a night of horrors T devoutly trust 
! may never pass again. At sunrise the wild animals 
retreated into the jungle, nud them was pence in the 
camp., 1 concluded that the madman was dead, and my 
first inquiry w;is respecting him, "There he is. ^ir" 
said my khulmutgar, directing my attention to a man 
wrapped in a blanket, and seated on the ground. Ho 
was quite sensible, and answered my quest ions rationally 
enough. I felt hi^ feeble* fluttering pulse,, but could do 
nothing for him; and as I was obliged to be at Sumbhul- 
poie by a certain day. I left two men to take cam of 
the poor fellow as long as life remained, and started on 
my journey through a country rarely traversed by Euro- 
pteaiiH, as it was beyond the bounds of the East-India 
Company's territories, and subject to tributary cbiefk 
The road thftmgh the Eurmooi Puss was a very bod 
one, and quite impassable for wheeled carriages. On 
either side was a forest of toon and sol trees, with mosses 
of granite and gneiss recks jutting out into the path, 
here and there, for so me miles. We rested for three hours 
in ihti middle o! the day, and reached Kolepore at 9 p,nt. 
The mud or track was chiefly through forests and bills, 
ami the distance travelled aliqqt thirty-two miles. We 
remained all nig]it at Kolepore, and next day started for 
1 ^ 1:11 L At mat seven miles from Kolepore. we emerged 
from the hills and forests into an extensive plain, in which 
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is situated tlm village or town of ItaunghuT. About 0110 
lentil of the land was under cultivation, the principal 
crops being cotton, caatur-oil plants, and a little rice, 
besides the usual vegetables required by the natives. 
The whole plain, as far as 1 could judges might be easily 
cultivated were there ti sufficient population. A few miles 
beyond Itomghur, we again met with forest find jungle, 
which, with short intervals, extended as far as Bead, five 
miles from which place we found a party of some twenty 
or thirty natives, who informed tls that three men had 
been killed by tigers the previous evening, ft hundred 
vards or so in advance of the spot whore we then were. 
My servants inquired what was to be done. “ "W hv, go 
011, to be sure; wa can’t stay here all day." Then, think¬ 
ing that they might say to themselves, " It is all very 
welt for you to talk about facing tigers when you are 
shut up in u palanquin, while we poor devils have to 
meet them on foot/ 1 got out, to take my chance with 
the rest of them My khiilmutgar dismounted from 
his tattoo (pony) and drove the poor animal before him, 
Uiinking that the tiger might take a fancy to it first. It 
was amusing to see the unconscious beast trotting along, 
and the mao giving it a fillip now and then to hasten its 
pace. The travellers seeing us determined to proceed, 
followed In our wake. On the left, a short distance from 
the wad, a lot of vultures and kites were perched ou a 
tree, and there, doubtless, were the remains of the men 
carried oif the evening before. However, we saw nothing 
of the tigers, and arrived safely at Bund, where we re¬ 
mained all night Bond is a fortified town—or rather 
has been—for the mud wall which protected it is in some 
places iu a tumble-down state. A tiger walked through 
one of the breaches in the middle of the night* and earned 
off a cow, which excited a great hubbub The shouting 
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and yells of the natives, mingled with the heating of tom¬ 
toms* was enough to awake the seven sleepers. Bee*>tning 
accustomed to these night alarms, I took little notice of 
the tumult, and went to Bleep again. 

On the following morning we crossed the Mahanuddy 
I'ivt'i - at sunrise, and started for Sumbhulpora. The road 
J->r many miles mu through jungle^ with lumps of ijiitirtx 
rock strewn about. 1 have since thought that it was a 
very auriferous-looking place. Approaching Suriihlinl- 
pore, we passed through a fine upland country, clear of 
jungle, but with noble groves of mango, tamarind, banyan 
and palm trees, forming a scene like an English park. 
.After travelling all night, we arrived at Sumbhulpore on 
th^ morning of the '25th Decemltor. The town is situat'd 
on the left batik of the Mahawiddy river, which ” derives 
its source amongst the mountains of Gocdwunch. M It 
pursues an extremely winding and devious course, which 
lias never been accurately surveyed; even in the parts 
which are 1 letter known there are many errors, In Arrow- 
smith’s map, the towns of Source, Nnmin, Kurkunlali, 
and Chundcrpore, to the northward of Sumbhulpore, are 
all placed from twenty to thirty miles distant from the 
Idt bank of the river; whereas I was informed by Mr. 
Balibingtun, who had resided several years at Suinblml- 
porei and was well acquainted with the country, that 
they are all situated immediately on that hank’ Ten 
miles above Sumbhulpore, the Eeh river, which takes its 
w*» Jushpoor, joins the Makmuddv at Huggrm 
Tins ijvcr is noted for the gold and diamonds found in 
Its bed A short distance below BtJggra there is a rapid 
111 the Mihail tidily, and it is at this place that the dia¬ 
monds arc Chiefly procured. In 1836. a large one of fine 
water was found. It is of a somewhat pyramidal shape, 
and about the size of a huge walnut It is, or was, in 
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the possession of the Rajah of Sttmbhulpore. In fact, 
all the diamonds found in the rapid are his property. 
Below Sumbhulpore then? are numereus Cither rapids, 
but it is from the Eeb river that the diamonds and gold 
are derived* as they are not met with at any of the rapids 
below the one near Boggra. Small particles of gold are 
indeed occasionally found in the sandy bed of the Malta- 
nuddy at Cuttack, but they may probably have been 
washed down from the upper parts of the river. 

At Sumbhulpore, the Mnhmmddy is about a mile and 
a half wide in the mins. In the cold season, the bed of 
the river for several miles; both up and down the stream* 
presents a very singular appearance, being thickly strewn 
with musses of granitic locks from six to ten feet high, 
and around these the water winds. In some places pools 
have formed, and in others low brushwood is found grow¬ 
ing; on the sands* thus giving to the river the appearance 
of a huge lake studded with innumerable little islets. 
From Suiiibhulpore, the Mahauuddy flows nearly due 
south to Sohnpore* a distance of about fifty-6ve miles. 
It then suddenly Ijends east by north, and after pursuing 
a tolerably straight course* terminates in the Bay of 
Bengal* clue east from Sohnpore, In this course it re¬ 
ceives numerous tributary streams* and gives off several 
branches, the largest of which is the Kajoori, and it is 
in the bifurcation formed here that the town of Cuttack 
is situated. 1 I may here mention* en passant t that the 
Kajociri river in the rains is about two miles wide at 
Cuttack* and in 1S3J= the waters rose twenty-six feet in 
one night This may appear incredible* but it is never¬ 
theless a fact, correct measurements having been made 
of the rise of the river. 

To return to Sumbhulpore. My host was the post- 
nluster, as well as a merchant and with his wife and art 
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assistant were the only Europeans within a hundred 
miles of the place. Tilts house was situated on the ele¬ 
vated left bant of tins river, and overlooked the singular 
scene L have described. \ also observe! two ranges of 
hills running north and south. The kills on the western 
side were about a tnile from the river, aud those on the 
east about four miles distant 

In the evening I drove out with ray host and by the 
road-side, within sight of his house, we passed three 
human heads, quite fresh, and stuck upon a pole one above 
the other. One head was that of a grey-bearded, savage- 
looking old man; the other two were those of young men* 
about twenty or twenty-five yearn of age. It was with 
a feeling of horror I looked upon this barbarous eight, but 
iny host spoke in the coolest manner imaginable about 
it, and informed me that they were the heads of three 
dacoits (robbers), forming part of a formidable band 
which had infested the country for a considerable time* 
Tire Elijahs of Bond, Sumblmlpore, and another neigh¬ 
bouring chief with their united forces, surrounded the 
hill on which it was known that these desperadoes had 
fixed their residence, ami, simultaneously advancing, cap- 
tuned the three men whose heads I saw elevated hy the 
rood-side. Many others of the gang escaped. After hear¬ 
ing this account 1 felt much more reconciled to the event, 
seeing that I hod advanced* and should lie obiiged to 
Tctuni, through the very district infested by these robbers ■ 
nll^eit these gently rarely venture to attack Europeans* 
hut they might make a mistake. Three days after my 
arrival nt Sumbhulpore, the two men whom I Lad left at 
the Bumiool Pass to look after the uunlman returned, 
and reported lus death a few hours alter my departure. 

In my hogt a garden I found a few cocoa-n utti growing, 
wliich surprised me, as it te far beyond the intlucnco of 
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the sea-breeze. There, indeed, they were, and flourishing 
very well. Vegetables in general thrive remarkably well. 
I measured a brinjal (solatium mefongttna) fourteen and 
a half inches in circumference; a casuarina tree, planted 
four years ago, measured sixteen inches round the trunk, 
one yard from the greund. 
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CHAPTER XTV, 

Sum'btQlpor^-^gplBah of RIckx! tiv Lh* Rotd-mde— PasHng Lbroiigli 
Mjs BhuumsI l s ms—Rmat FooLprioLa of a Tiger—Site of x CaUvitrajdnf 
—Arrive ni Burmaal uri procurs Camp xi Ktihtllla— 

Depul from Klwordih^y^rnmn^Ji Shooing Excoraon—Lost m tbs 
Jun^e—Return—nrumiij otto^s Shikara-wallah kills a Tiger In tbe 
Jtrtgle—CiptAin I>nmfiio7 »—MaIaW Htmtill—F cimI* on Beall *1 
Etryichnw Kill Vomica, 

Early on the morning of the 3rd of January I loft 
Sumbhulpoie, nnd arrived at Bond on the 5th_ No fresh 
beared were to be had for love or money ; so p with n pro* 
tnise of ample hnckshish, I induced those whom I liad 
brought from Sutnbbulpore to proceed to BurmooL Ac¬ 
cordingly we left on the morning of the 6th, and when 
walking u-head of my palkee* its was my custom for ten 
or twelve miles, l snw a large splash of blood by the 
road-side, and the tall grass beaten down* as if the body 
of some large animal had been dragged through it f 
had no time to slop, but pushed on, speculating on the 
t ragedy that had evidently been recently performed there, 
t)n fha morning of the 8th, in passing through the Uur- 
ni'Xil PasSj and walking as usual a-hcad of my palkee, I 
jjcrceived the fresh footprinta of a Inigo animal proceed¬ 
ing Onwards. I took no notice, for fear of alarming my 
people, but kept a sharp look-out right and left. After 
proceeding this way far a hundred yards or so, my ser¬ 
vant who was behind me exclaimed, "Sahib, Sahib, bhag 
^ ' ^ r - ^ LT * a tiger ! n and pointed to the footprints. 
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I dfiirtil him not to stir anything; but to give him con- 
Mtrm I sent him to my palkee for a pair of pistols* one 
of which I gave to him, and advanced myself, sometimes 
treading in the footprints of the tiger. The impressions 
which they made in the sandy pith* wet with the morn¬ 
ing dew, were nearly, if not quite, as large as a moderate- 
sized cheese plate. This may appear exaggeration, hut 
it is not so^ and any one who has seen the footprints of 
a large tiger would corroborate this statement. Our pis¬ 
tols would have been of little use in an encounter for it 
the tiger had been lurking on either hand, we could not 
possibly have seen him, by reason oi the jungle and ronks* 
until he had sprung upon us. By and by, all the people 
saw the dreaded footmarks, and stopped- I persuaded 
them, however, to go on* and to keep close together, I, 
of course, leading the way j and so we went on for per¬ 
haps a qnarter of a mile further, when we came, upon the 
site of a catastrophe. In the middle of the path lay a 
couple of small baskets, such as the natives cam' on 
their heads, and a few cowrie shells were strewn about 
—this was all. We saw no more footprints; the beater 
of tb e baskets and cowries bad tvidently been swept from 
the pailL A short distance further on we found some 
natives sitting on the ground and lamenting one of their 
companions, who, they said, had, just been carried oil by 
u tiger, in the place where we found the baskets, I must 
confess that we breathed more freely alter hearing litis, 
as there was less chance of the tiger wanting au\ of us 
to break bis fast oil The deed was done, and we could 
not help it* so pushed on, and soon arrived at Eunnnol, 
where I procured a boat, and, after rewarding my bearers, 
embarked with my two servants, and dropped down the 
Matomuddy to KontiUo* where I found my tents; and I 
never fcltso heartily glad in all my life as I did then, in 
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feeling that I waa, as it were, (it home again, md once 
more within reach-of civilised society. 

I Kontillo I marched through the Eankee Rajahli 
territories to lvhoordah h and paid a visit to my friend 
Captain DriURmoyiMj who K as if I had not had enough of 
tiger alarms, unintentionally l$d me into a nit nation of 
perhaps greater risk than I had hitherto ken in. Thfi 
way of it was tins. We went out for an afternoon's shoot¬ 
ing, Acco mpani ed, hy Captain Oniiumoyiie’s frliikuroe-wn.1- 
lali (hunfemanji n nd gradually draw near to a jungle 
which was well know n to be the haunt of tigers. Hovr- 
ever, jlh it wag a short cut homewards, my friend pro¬ 
posed to pass through it p as there would not be much 
danger in doing so before sunset; but wandering about 
in pursuit of game, the sun went down, and left. us in 
thejongle—where, exactly, wc knew not, neither Jhl the 
shikaree-wallah, which was worse still, for we thought 
that he of course knew every inch of jungle about Klioor- 
deh. Here was & pretty fix ! It was now dusk, end had 
there been a dcwnt-siied tree, I think I should have 
climbed into it for a night’a lodging ; but there was nothing 
of the kind To stay where we were would be to invite 
the tigers to a good supper; so we blundered along, some¬ 
times thinking that we had got on the track, and than 
losing it again, A Jew luizy-lauking stars began to wink 
at us above, and at last darkness fell like a pall upon us, 
so that we hardly know in what direction we were going: 
every' now and then as we pushed through the brush- 
wood, a branch which had been bent aside by the pre¬ 
ceding man would come with a thwack against one's 
leg, giving one a momentary idea of the snap of u tigers 
jaws. How I-did grumble and growl at my friend D„ a 
I'retty spurt this, you Lave brought me to see ; if we 
got out of this jungle alive. Ill be shot if you evcr catch 
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me here again," Urumraoyne nnswared not a word, 
and so wc went on P a ferrs,, that is to say, with 

finger on trigger, In the almost forlorn hope that in the 
event of an encounter we might by a lucky Mt in the 
dark from our *A*£ guns, disable the tiger before he could 
moke mincemeat of UA The night had been ilnrk as 
Erebus for at least an hour before we emerged from the 
jungle into the open apace near Dnunmoynes house. 
He then spoke fertile first time, saying* "Thank God* we 
are well out of it, old fellow l '* 1 had no doubt about it 
myself 

And never* never mere, 

Did I that jungle's depths explore ! Wah ] Wall! 

In the morning my friend said to Ms shikaree-wallah, 
“You are always talking about tigers being in that jungle; 

I don't believe anything about it; had there being any, 
we should smoly have met with some last night” This 
put the man's monkey up, and away he went, day after 
day, alone to the jungle, armed only with a long match¬ 
lock gun; and at last, in broad daylight, he met a tiger 
face to face in the path* about thirty or forty yards off. 
The man, keeping his eyes (as he told us afterwards) 
steadily fixed on the tiger, moved cautiously to one side, 
so as to get a good shot at his enemy; for if he faded in 
killing or disabling the brute with the first shot, it would 
have been all up with the shikaree-wallak He, however, 
succeeded in his aim. The ball must have passed through 
the heart, judging from the position of the holes in the 
skin* which IX gave to mo, Great was the triumph 
of the poor shikaree-wallah in shewing his master this 
proof of his truth and couiuge. Captain D. said that 
lie would never taunt the man again, for if he had been 
slain on this occasion ho should have felt that he had 
been the cause of it I sent the skin of this tiger to 
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England, It measured, ns far as ! recollect, nearly eleven 
feet from the snout to the end of the tail 
My friend Captain Drummoyne was a great sportsman* 
iktid the only European resident in Khoonlali, the nearest 
white face to him being thirty miles olE He was Com¬ 
mandant of tine Khoordah Paik Cornpsniies, mustering 
EOine two hundred men, who were dressed and armed 
like the troops of the line. Captain D, accepted this 
appointment solely from Lis love of sport; at the sntne 
tlmo ho had a regard for hla military duties and inde¬ 
pendent command. We had a scramble over the mins 
of the old fort and the neighbouring jungles in pursuit 
of large game, but were unsuccessful. In one of onr 
shouting excursions 1 procured a fine specimen of the Ma¬ 
labar honibiU f&ucgrcs malabarieus), and also a smaller 
species of a greyish colour, about the size of a crow. The 
finst is called by the natives kuchik khae fhtchila~m1er) t 
from the ebcunistance of its fading on the seeds of the 
kuehita (str^cJmos nux vomica), about which trees this 
bird is frequently to be found, 1 was sceptical as to its 
feeding on these seed*, which, to other animals, are a 
deadly poison; but on opening the stomach of the one I 
shot, 1 certainly found parts of the husk of the seed. 
Another singular thing is, that the natives eat the flesh 
of the bin! to cure rheumatism. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Return t-r> Frorw—Ti-e^ai | vtlan of mj SlUtit£-n»in— Arrival $F tha Slip 
41 RoUiW'—Fawner* nt tba Red U«l—Wild AninukU oP ibe Sw¬ 
ab im— Mj Bhraniia cb^l kj m Wild B^r— Cap Lain Saran— W fl make 
a Plam-padduaE—Our TiLKrrsew with,.Lbe Wild Hog-—F uLdI Rtau.lt <4 
Ihu Pig—Reflection* OR Bitting a Pig, 

I war ghid to reach ray home at Pooree after my wan- 
derings, which, however, produced some addition to a 
dirioimly famished room in my house* This room was 
fifty-seven feet in length by sixteen in breadth, and the 
walls were decorated with bookcase^ heads of antelopes, 
bUon and atags' horns of various kinds, native swords, 
hiittle-^xea, spears, bows and arrows, &e. t interspersed 
with framed engravings of some of Wilkie's pictures* 
The floor was strewn with the skins of bears, leopards, 
tigers, deer and antelopes, This was my usual sitting 
apartment. Liking through a billiard-room p I could 
sec the blue sea three hundred yards off. On the other 
side of the house was a garden, which 6 had made on the 
sands ; and beyond I could see the tower of the temple 
of JuggumLttk Ships sometimes passed so dose to the 
shore that we could distinguish the figures of persons on 
board On two or three occasions some passengers were 
Landed Tims the ship “ Eobart% ,fc Captain Elder, arrived 
one morning for the purpose of landin g a Madras officer 
with his family, who were proceeding to Cuttack Some 
six or eight of the oilier passengers, and amongst them 
a lady, availed themselves of the opportunity to pay a 
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visit to the famous temple of Juggumatk Of course 
all came to the “ Bed Lion," as my house was often called, 
find I procured elephants, or conveyances of one kirn! 
or other, for them, 1 had two friends from Cuttack stay¬ 
ing with me at the time; so at dinner we formed quite 
a large party for Pooree, One and nli p from the novelty 
of the situation, seemed to enjoy themselves veiy much, 
ond threw off all reserve, so that we seemed to have been 
acquainted for yours,, instead of a few hours only. In 
the evening. Captain Elder and his passengers re ^em¬ 
barked and my two friends started for Cuttack I was 
now alone in the house, where there had so lately been 
such unusual sounds of merriment It was like the 
awaking from a very busy dream. 

During a season of drought many wild animals found 
their wav to the seashore. One morning my bheestie 
(water-carrier), who had been down to the shore for 
water, returned without it, find reported that he had been 
chased by a wild boar. We did not believe him, but 
the intelligence whs soon confirmed by another person ; 
whereupon my friend Captain Severn—(By the way, 
my dear S* if your eyes should rest on these pages, 
please tell the publisher where you are to be found, tor 
I should like to grasp your hand once inora Do yon 
remeuilter our undertaking to teach tny cook how to 
make “my plum-pudding 11 from Dr. Kitchener's receipt, 
and the botch we made of it I) But the pig h waiting. 
L iiptuin Severn proposed t hat we should go and have a 
look at the wild beast, so, taking a couple of guns, we 
sallied forth to have an interview with the pig. Du 
reaching the bonk and looking ovCTj sure enough there 
he was, a regular jungle wallah, enjoying a bath iu the 
salt water; but wo sooner did he espy ns tlian wp lie 
came full gallop. We both fired, without checking Me 
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charge. My ehupfaaay who had armed himself with a 
lung Mahratta spear, drew up alongside me, and planting 
the butt-cud of lvis weapon firmly in the sand* stood 
ready to receive the beast. Seeing us stand fast, piggy 
halted for an instant, grinding Ins tusks at us* and then 
scampered down the hunk, into the sea. By this time 
we hud re-loaded, and took another shot at him. He 
came no more to the charge* but was washed ashore hy 
the wlives quite dead We had some of his chops for 
dinner This k the only w ild hog 1 plead guilty to 
having shot, and under the circumstances it must lur 
admitted by the keenest ** pig-sticker" that there was 
some excuse D>r my committing such an atrocity, for 
what business had a mere jungle pig to dispute our right 
to a salt-water bath ? '■ The world was w ide enough for 

him and us too,” as Sterne said to the fly that lie rescued 
from drowning ; but the buzz of a fly and the lip-up of a 
pig are very different things* and I question if Master 
Lawrence* in our situutioii, would have carried Ids senti¬ 
mentality so far us to spare the pig. Any how, we made 
the best of it, and ate piggy. 
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CIIAPTEG XVL 

Wji-I Triiifi* oF KHsmJfi nml Sours—Inf-nimatmii |urvur^il £rom UieEn^- 
KhiLQii Tuika »L nF ftelioA 

ht->r P.x.rcc—Ccn^^lirjti nrf tho Timg»— Lcit*r of a fa hi* Ifitfl 

—CiiiUiiqn ni the TiiLi^—Cojifi'ibLWiw of a Thug—Tlie Tlfafr raw fehed 
BfcM—TUfitr Wity of cLdlei^; ItkuLEL-^i —Qblj qeio Iilheauc* known Cif tLeir 
a l Licking m European. 

A blltntT Lime after my trip to Sumhhulpore, t wished 
to ascertain something more about 11 il= wild and wwage 
tribn s of kbunds and Sours living amongst the hills and 
jungles of Khootdrthp and also on the northern and western 
Ijoundiiries of the district Accordingly, I crossed the 
Lhdka Lake, ami proceeded to Banport, n higg village 
coutnmmg two thousand inhabitant^ situated aljout 
abt miles from the Like. Hero I pitched my toots* A 
few miles to the west of I?imporc r and just within the 
Ijev id.irics of the Bengal Prc^ideucy, there is a district 
called Burra MulL It is about six miles in extent, and 
peopled by some hundred and fifty Kliund families. In 
onlmftiy times these Burra Mall Xhnnds are tolerably 
quiet, as there is a strict watch kept over them by a 
chief called a Bissooea The Biasooee is not ei Khund, 
hut an Oorhih of the Macntee caste, and is responsible 
lor the good behaviour of the people. This man paid 
me n visit, and I requested him to bring some of Ids 
I to my camp. Accordingly, about a score of 

them tmm . Wing little presents of honey, for which, 
- the WB R 1 P™1 in rupees several hundred per cent. 
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of its value, Some of these men were almost Idack* 
and others comparatively fair. They were all of middle 
stature* and tolerably well-made about the body* but 
their leg* were small, ami with very little calf. The feet 
and hand-'? were remarkably small My visitors had 
villas pusly low foreheads mid widely expanded nostrils, 
altogether greatly resembling the Mitgha of Baimak. It 
has been conjectured, and with ample reason* that these 
people are descendants of the aborigines who many ages 
ago w^are driven by a stronger race from the fertile plains 
and valleys to the more remote hills and jungles, win met 
they sometimes issue and plunder the inhabitants of the 
country that formerly belonged to them. 

From these popple, and others of the same race from 
A rang, I procured the following information* 1 he 
Sours, Fauna and Kbundu, are all of the same race and 
speak the same language. Besides the Bissooee, they 
have Jhiother chief called aNuigtie, who settles their dis¬ 
putes* as in all other Indian communities. The office is 
hereditary; The eldest son commonly succeeds. If there 
ig nn male offspring, a consultation of the people is field, 
when a successor is appointed. They contribute nothing 
towards his support, but merely pay obedience to his 
orders. Every village has its Naigue, The llissooee is 
allowed to levy a tax for his own benefit of two annas 
per antiusu on every plough* and the Kbunds themselves 
allow him a small portion of the produce of their labour 
For instance, each man generally produces about fifty 
pounds? weight of castor-oil seeds and as much mustard. 
The Bissooee takes four pou m 3 h of each* Besides oil seetl^ 
the Khunds grow cotton, kullae (a sort of puke)., and a 
few Lrinjals fmlanum fxwhmgsn&)- The cotton they have 
manuEocturcd in Banpons into cloth tor their own use. 
They are addicted to smoking and drunkeiiLes^. They 
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eat a root resembling a yam, called “ toonga/ J two others 
called respectively "diermja" and “ kurba, w and a fruit 
named “karomra,* which I take to be, from the descrip¬ 
tion* averrhwi camuibotiu In the more remote jungles 
there is n tree called ,+ surra p," which, they say hears 
fruit after a growth of eight years, and then die*. They 
eat the fruit and pith of this tree ; the sap is made into 
an intoxicating drink like toddy. IILey are seldom sober 
when they can procure it. I am totally at a loss to know 
to what species this tree belongs, as I have never had an 
opportunity of seeing it The K bunds have few disease^ 
no cholera or syphilis, though in the more remote jungles 
the tribes are said to suffer gneatly from the latter dieeasfe, 
Fevers and small-pox occasionally commit great ravages 
amongst them, Rice-water is their only medicine, and 
rice is in their estimation the greatest luxury in the 
world, except toddy! They procure rice and salt from 
Han pore in exchange for their honey, wax and oilseeds, 
&hx They have no fixed cultivated lauds, but dear 
patches in the jungle in favourable situations These 
lands are tilled for two years, after which they lie fallow. 
Hie jungle soon springs up, and in a few years is again 
out down and burnt The ashes serve as manure. They 
popes* a few cows, bullocks and gouts. There ore seldom 
more than two or three houses together. The average 
population Is not more than two and a half to each house- 
If they ore ill or unfortunate in any way, they make 
offerings to 11 Ham Deo." Ho is represented hy a mis¬ 
shapen ? stone stuck against a tree A priest of course 
officiates, and to him they bring their offerings of toddy, 
fowls or a kid A little of the toddy is poured over the 
®tonc idol, ami the remainder drank by the priest and 
devotee together, The animal is slain, and some blood 
sprinkled on the stone. The flesh is eaten by the priest 
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and his dupe. The latter then goes home, while the 
priest proceeds to sleep upon the question of the devote^ 
the pleasure of the god being signified in a dream. r l he 
response, whether favourable or otherwise, is of course 
so worded ns to bring about its fulfilment. After the 
pleasure of tlie god has been declared, another ottering 
is made. 

Iii their marriage ceremonies, the parents of the parties 
to be united accompany thorn to the stone Malm Del K 
where they make on oObring similar to the foregoing. 
Tlie priest lies a string round the right wrist of both 
bride and bridegroom, then joining their hands the cere¬ 
mony h concluded Some bury their dead, and others 
hum theim They have some vague idea of rewards end 
punishment in a future state, and believe tlmt good men 
will transmigrate into a good caste, others into cows, 
monkeys, &e. Very bad men will die at once, and never 
live again. Their ideas of good and evil am however, 
very indefinite. Thus they say that it is not good to 
kill a man (albeit they have not much scruple about 
that), but it is good to steal 

At A rang, eight miles north of Banpor^ there are abut 
one hundred Kliund Falks, whu are a degree more civi¬ 
lized than tlie others. These people, in consideration of 
the performance of almost nominal police duties in their 
nqighbonrliGod, are allows! five heegns (about two acres) 
of land cacin They are not, however, to be entirely de¬ 
pended \\ pon; for either the hope of plunder or their 
innate love of a row is a sufficient inducement for them 
to desert their post Tims, in 1836, these people joined 
several hundred Kbtmds from the more remote hill*, 
and attacked Bsmporc, which they plundered and partly 
Limit. However, the policy must be admitted to be go- id 
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which gives these Khimds Small portions of land with 
some extensible duties tn perform i inasmuch an it keeps 
those who would otherwise be dneoite, tolerably quiet, 
ami accustoms them to the authority of the law,—a great 
step towards the better management of these tribes gene¬ 
rally. 

My amiable Khtinds professed total ignorant# of Mo¬ 
riah sacrifices, However, the practice of human sacri¬ 
fices to the earth god sit certain seasons was pretty general 
amongst the barbarous people, by whatever name desig¬ 
ns ted, living on the more remote bills to the west and . 
north of Banporo, partly in the Madras Presidency, and 
pertly in that of Bengal Officers were appointed by the 
respective Govomments to suppress these horrid rites. 
The first officer appointed to this duty by the Bengal 
Government was the late Captain George Hicks, from 
whom I obtained some interesting particulars. 

The intended victims nve r when young, stolen from the 
natives of the plains. Can t tie; he a traditionary revenge 
for their having been expelled from the plains ? It looks 
something like it The Captives arc well traded for some 
years, and “kept in ignorance of Use fate awaiting them. 
When required for sacrifice, the victim is hound, with the 
back of his head in contact with a stout bamboo stuck 
in the ground. By gentle percussions of the bamboo 
above the victim's bead, insensibility is gradually induced, 
wIujti at a given signal the people rush in, and literally 
cut him to pieces, Each person hastens with u piece of 
the still quivering flesh nud buries it in his patch of cul¬ 
tivated land ; without this they say that the huldeo (tur¬ 
meric) would lose its colour, and the land its fertility. 
Captain Hicks wns successful in'raining several ohildD.n 
wlig were in training tor sacrifice, I aaw some of them 
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in Cuttack, where they were placed under the cate cf 
the Baptist missionaries, the Government allowing a cer¬ 
tain sum for their support 

Not long before my visit to Bunpore, a tribe of Thugs, 
called " Gulaks,” was discovered in the Pooree district 
and the adjoining tributary states of Bun] "ic and Nyu- 
j-hur, Some of these Thugs resided in the village of 
Daudnmkunpore, dose to the inrun road between Pnoree 
and Cuttack. I once pitched my tents near this village 
for u couple of days, little suspecting wlmt interesting 
neighbours I had. They had been settled there for some 
generations, ami had intermarried with others of the tribe 
in Ruupore, following the ostensible occupation of culti¬ 
vators of the soil, with which they secretly combined the 
trade of murder and plunder, and that too,however strange 
it may seem, with ft religions feeling. Suspicion was 
first excited against them in 183fJ, when XI r. \\ it kin roii, 
the then collector and magistrate, received information 
of a party having pr< .eeeded on an expedition. On their 
return they were apprehended, and a quantity oi aus¬ 
picious properly Uiug found upon them, they were kept 
in confinement several months, while the various articles 
were described and proclaimed; hut no claimants coming 
forward (it would have been a wonder if they did) the 
Golubs were relates*], and the suspected property given 
up to them, A few years after this, several persons hav¬ 
ing disappeared in a* mysterious manner between Pooree 
and Gnnjaro, the magistrate (the late Mr. J. K* Ewart) 
(t f Pooree caused strict search to 1m made foi them, and 
the remaina of several of the missing parties were fotuuL 
Mr. Ewart, who personally anperintendud the si-urch, re¬ 
marked Hint the two front tooth in each jaw lmd bren 
knocked out This fact was communicated to Captain 
VoUnncey, tlm assistant-general for the suppression of 
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Thuggee, who, aided by the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. EwarC succeeded in capturing forty- two Thugs, resi¬ 
dents of the Pooree district or Ruzipore. These men were 
convicted on the clearest evidence of having been con¬ 
cerned in the murder of twenty-three persons, whose re- 
mid ns were found buried in the sands of the sea-shore 
between Pooree and G anjaxu. I saw a lot of t hese wretches 
in custody, among whom was a rcspeetable-lookiiig, grey¬ 
headed old man, that no one would suspect of having 
earned el living by tugging at the life-strings of his feflow- 
creatures, Some of the convicts were hung in chains, 
and the remainder imprisoned for life Their families, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty-seven individuals, 
were placed under the surveillance of the police. A letter 
which one of the convicts addressed to his wife was Inter¬ 
cepted. The writer desired his wife to “look upon him as 
one deqil, that he could never hope to recover his liberty, 
tiniest thfl Pindarees should get the upper baud, and there 
was no chance of thtit,' 1 &c, h and concluded by requesting 
that she would send him some information about her 
domestic affairs. The letter was forwarded by the mtigis- 
tnrtfc to iU‘destinatioiL Poor wretch! one could not help 
compassionating his forlorn situation after reading such 
a letter, proving that he had a soft place in Ids heart, 
albeit he had played with life and deatk 

The Muimirreus (killers of men J, says Mr. Ewart," have 
a slang language, Before going on an expedition,, they 
assemble at the house of their Moquddum, where they 
are all shaved A room is carefully swept, and there, 
after cooking food in a new earthen pot, and sacrificing 
a he-yoat to the goddess (Kidee), they remain all night, 
and start at dawn. 

"If one party inis hcen unsuccessful ami meets another 
which has obtained spoil, they receive a portion from 
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them. But if tlsti successful gang should arrive at 
without meeting the others, fcluey retain the wh*le. In 
the division of the spoil* the Moquddam always receive 
two shares, and each member of the gang one sham 
Each gang goes out twice n-year* marauding for nlsoufc 
one or two months. One of the party cults himself the 
bmidureu (servant), another, go walk (cow-herd or fearer;, 
and the nest pass as brahmins. 

■‘It k the custom of the Atcotfcee Thugs only to knock 
out the teeth of the first victim they find after being out 
a long time on an unsuccessful expedition* whereas it 
is the custom of the two gangs who style themselves 
" Jnngbeg*iree pi Ltcu.I %f ungiitee " to knock out the two 
front upper and lower teeth of every victim before burying 
the body. These gangs are frotn the neighbourhood of 
Pooiadi and Snton-a, and generally travel as .1 ogees and 
Byrd ghees, resting at Byraghee* Maths or similar places . 11 

To anyone who has not read the ir Confess] huh of a 
Thu"" by Captain Meadows Taylor, the follow big eon- 
felons made before Captain Vallancey by one of the 
gang living in the Pooree district may prove mtetesling. 

1 give the words as they occur in the official record, 
omitting only the mipronouncenhle names of the parties, 
and a few unimportant particulars: 

"Deposition of Poorcdab, sun of ISullKwnhdi, 'ItoIilJi cast-' 
25 yejos of ii$i\ rL'ddent of Xusuhiporc, Hhcorduh Tul.ndc* 
taken Lefort* H ’-aptam G* Vall^nceY* Asaiataut■ th? numI JSnpur- 
iutendenU 2nd Dumber* 1839 s 

*My me L= Pooredfih 3 my father's name Bulhoodali ; mine 
and my father's occupation was that of cnitiTotorB, fuel we me 
m the luibit of nunderiug the tiavdlew wu m&rt with on the 
roads for their property. I fom followed this work fllnigg^ ) 
■fine* I was fifteen or sixteen yvm of age. I km: U^u 
t j irsa expeditious in this direct ion, i-hu hist ouc was in till 3 
vearp when the following left nur home* [I omit the names of 
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i sieve ei Thugs, one of whom vu* d«p«wcirt'a bn ithor]* We vc rR 
firet to fe.tltLUv-iy {tump the .northern extremity of the Chdka 
Luke); here we took bout-, Lind Came d mvu within four mih'ft 
of Miisnekiftttam, and luuulnd, We walked to Munh-kpatam and 
slept there one night The next morning we .suitt+xl for Rut- 
tamntoe; before we reached it, wr Cull in with two travellers 
ckth-w-envere, returning from Cuttack to Berhampore, Wo 
twelve (Thugs) nud the two Lnivdlore took bout nnd noMcd 
to the opposite aide of the river, t >n landing we went onwards 
to Sumenhul Dluirha, ludfu mill- In.to vrhmh place 1, u^Ul-d 
bj two others* strangled one traveller, while three other Thug--; 
murdered \m copnjumirtjL, Wc obtained fnun them thirty 
rupees in ready money p thro** gold oriiauienU, a btntis 1otuh f 
and sonic old cotton dot ha. The Indies were fcJbu a .short 
distance in the direction of the eca and buried in the sand. 
\Yc slept that night ut tflimaciml Dlntrlta, and next rooming 
staff’d for Kubbo, When we had gone about half the distance* 
we met three travulbrs with sonao dried fish in two bfrangfoa. 
Wr joint'd th e traveller and went with them about four mi Ins 
to an old well It was then ttbt»ut mid-day; and there wo 
strangled them. The th ree bodies wore token a short d litnnco 
towards the sea and Lightly buried in the rand. \Ye obtained 
fv\m them twenty rupees ready money, one brass cup* two 
rupees 3 worth of Cuttack pice* and five pieces of old cloth. 
From thence we went immediately to a village about two miles 
from Nubba, nnd remained there oil night Four of the party 
during the night wont to flic place where we hud secreted tlu? 
bNPflie.s nml digging a deep hole eji the saml* buried them and 
returned The next day w e wont off to the Tilings of Rah- 
mundea and slept there. The next day to Ikulpareh* and put 
up in the Dhormaallti in consequence of min falling. The 
next morning eix of the party, meJmliug myself* left and went 
io the tank near tike village, of iluinali; just thou two fcm- 
volhtt of the Onrinli caste, going to Rhumba* came up. We 
necompiudud them towards Rhumba about three mOc^ t<> a 
FtmuJl tank; them we sioppiul, and 1 remained in the road 
with the clothes of the party, while the others and the tre- 
vellcns went to tin? tank to wash Uiemsdvcs t uud while doing 
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m the travelled worn strangled The bodies were 3 ml in tho 
water. It wh* then about six o’clock in the morning. ^ 0 
[obtained Ei fty rupees in ready money, two gold ornament^ one 
Uot;ih B ona brass plate, two small IwUrg-^hiHca in braswjtwers, 
two neckliu-L^ of tooUae seeds, two silver bracelet** live gold 
bna-3-s twu brass ehunmu boxes, oire mm serutuh or aoopnri 
luppor^! <»ne red cloth bag, on a bl ark cloth hug, one oCNurso 
lilk cloth, two cotton .cloths, -six pieces of red dyed doth* ami 
|h 5 j i ; tihi vL Wfl returned immediately Oj Humnli, and pitt up 
lie re, two of the party to Btilpurha to bring pn>- 

iatiius- They returned, acromprinSod by the other party of 
lx. We nil rviinJoed there; the prajierty w m diuwD to sill 
■ l> [ divided amongst the party. At night t and three others 
lent to the IVywlu hi the vfllage and slept llie re. The k- 
laining eight persona went In the tank where tho bodies were 
lj.9 securely buried them, and returned from thence about 
Viilnight The next morning, pawing by Gaujam, we went 
, Cbttterpore and slept there. The next morning we all pro- 
ceded to NuidepcU; wo remained there mmv time and cooked 
lurries. At three oVduek we left that vilkgo f ur Berhnmpore* 
kfter wo had travelled about four miles, we overtook two tra- 
[ellers proceeding in the name direction; we accompanied them 
ihmt a mile and a half, when they wens strangled- We imme- 
lliutcly carried the bodies into thu jungle, Afterwards, four 
jf iho party Litid I went on to Berlmmpore and slept there; 
■the other seven remained lo bury the bodies. The next day-, 
I when we livr tMudicd the village of Kondah, the other party 
I i if $msm joined us. Wo obtained by this murder one liftra 
lotah* a string of white stone beads* one pfccu of Hgured silk 
saree* mid one suiirdl mrpoL A 1n.»s in which tins travellers 
luul their property whs thrown away into the Jungle. Hi® 
same day we went on*£n the village of Gidunta ■ hero dx of 
the party remained; the other six went to tJu? village or lihri- 
leaghur, ahnot half a mile off* mid slept there, fho next day* 
the six who remained at Golnntn joined us at BhnSk ogliur* and 
tuld ns that they hail killed a tnwdkr while at Goltinta, mil 
hurl obixii lu-il from him half a rupee's worth of pico, a blanket 
and a brass cup, From thence we loft together and went lo 
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Kotifthelligoondnm. There we cooked owr rice, and nbffiit tlitcfl 
ur four o'clock wo left that |>l&oc p and 3 uul scarcely proceeded 
a ie ilo when a party of sis. Uoricih travellers overtook and 
sat down with m whore wo wore sitting. After a little while, 
one of our party left, ns with the travellers, and proceeded 
in front wtth them ; we followed, and when thsy had reached 
the village of AmbTOganm* we joined them* and we all sat down, 
whoa it wiw decided that wo should all pass the night there 
on the rai*L About seven o'clock the six travellers were mnr- 
■■ lured. The bodies wore immediately taken into the jungle 
uii the loft aide of the imd about Uilf&miln, and buried* 
Afterwards, we went directly to the tank at llurrcepoTG arid 
hlnpt iheroL Wo obtained by this murder OIIQ gold inuhiir, 
ten or twelve rujH^., three blankets, four silk cloths, two 
yellow and two white, ten or twelve other cloths, one thick 
Bilk uk'Vh, and one bms stamp, formed like a pair of fctiL 
From Hnrreepore wo went in parties of two or three One of 
these parties met n traveller of the goldsmith cssto going item 
Hurreeporik They scoompanied him fur about half n mile and 
then mtttitsrcd hum They obtained one rtipeo and twenty 
pii;:c s one bra-^ cup and one gpldsmitlfs Iron wire-drawer. 
Afrerwards, 1 and three others took the body to the right ddo 
of the rewnl and buried il I cun point oat the plnetx Alter- 
wanLi, we went to the village of Mnckergolab, mid remained 
there all night The next day we went by Fda&see to Hugo* 
muhpore ; from thence we returned ihe following dny t pro¬ 
ceeding to XutLdi.'pum, PuJnsseOj i[uTTeepnre ? and Kune belli* 
gooTiduiit, where wo were apprehended by the SLrctir’s (govern¬ 
ment) people* h 

Git being asked if he ever went nn expeditious tit any 
other direction besides the south, thank-pinout answered, 
“ Yes, wu go iu other directions beside.-? the Sooth* In 
this year, about six months since, I went out in the west 
direction, by Bidwarpoouce, Kuutaluo nnd Soul pore; and 
wc are in the habit of going in the direction of Cut lack 
and Ik iigtil" 
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"Mild and gentle Hindoos I** From the foregoing de- 
position it appeal* that in the course of a fortnight these 
twelve Thugs strangled seventeen wen. and that their 
plunder consisted of about one hundred and tlurty-two 
rupees- in money, sundry gold ftnd silver cm amenta, with 
some blankets and cloths—the whole perhaps not worth 
more than fifty or sixty rupees, so that the value of each 
man’s share would not Vie more than sixteen rupees, or 
thirty-two shtUings. 0ue jarty of Thugs, after murdering 
three travellers between Xursingputain and Manick- 
patam, about twelve miles from ] J ooree p were dragging 
away the last body* when a woman came up and inquired 
what they were about To prevent discovery, she was 
instantly strangled, and buried in the sands with the 
others. 1 have mine other Thug confc&unus, but they 
are all nf the same miserable and revolting character us 
those already given. "The Confessions of a Thug/ by 
Captain Meadow* Taylor, i% however, one of the most 
painfully into resting books I have ever rend, It is the 
romance of Thuggee, and true withal—adding another 
to the many instances of "truth being stranger than 
fiction/* 

The Thugs never shed blood, but invariably despatch 
their victims by strangling* A single Thug rarely attacks 
a single man ; for fear of accidents, they generally contrive 
to have stsstebmee at hand Thus, in Poomlidfs gang 
of a dozen men, whan i t was decided that they should 
murder the sue Donah traveller^ two Thugs were attached 
to each traveller; and this is the way they transact their 
horrid business. .Seated hy the side or in rear of the un~ 
suspeettag travellers, these remorseless ministers of death 
take up their position, not at once, but apparently in ail 
undesigmng way, so as to lull suspicion, All living in 
readiness, at a signal previously decided on being given 
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by the eMefJ, siidi as his asking far tobacco, or any 
apparently indifferent question or word, the fatal knotted 
cloths are instantly thrown over t he necks of the victims, 
wlto are at once j>owerIo$s in the grasp of the Thugs, 
Not a cry escapes, alul iif a very abort apace of time six 
breathless bodies are lying dead on the ground. Then 
come the Lurried dragging away and burial of the bodies 
in the jungle or their hasty interment in the snndsr, as 
may be most convenient; and tlie temporary dispersion 
of the gang to mast a day or two after at a given ren¬ 
dezvous. 

Only one instance, that l am aware of, is known of 
the Thugs attacking Europeans. The victim was an 
officer who lintl been very actively engaged in pursuit 
of sorne parties of Thugs. ! forget his name, hut his 
reTSLEiins Ho in the graveyard at Etowah, where, some 
three years before the ninth lie h, 1 saw a monument which 
luul been erected to his metnoiy. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

VOlsp &£Tanffbn«—(Tbilka Luke—Gradual Formalin 4 LiQil—S mmfj— 
Myriads of AiinnltG HinlB—■F'w'h—0 jtUtb—O ottmiwrtflT*Ln-Ohief unci his 
Staff at lie Uj^tcr-bedu—Agr&ncutB uF a Re*Hle&£a Hear tbe take— 
Method ol imying llur Sail Manuiaertoriim-—Tftit SjirlBg at Uilaer—Medi- 
rionl and other of the Writer—Stall Temple-—FlIEfl^O Schools— 
SabjeeEa tuu^Eifc—Method of pijrtip iho SeWl master—School - — 

A Private Tutor— Comp.iriBJ.sQ between the Situfclion of a Native and 
English Tus^har—Rdirairkibb Custom It. rising *jit P«4 W)Li— Sant 
Mode of Firkin# iti U 10 KoiakiiddrA Kiver—SUk WeavoM — Ilajit Mai- 
Wrrj Garden —ATehiub of the Natives ta undeiriaka ike- CnkiniiuD of 
SiL k~ 

After leaving Banpore, I proceeded by the new road 
to Tanglier ft largo village containing three hundred 
bouses built in irtegulitr streets, The houses appear very 
neat; Tuont of them ore coloured red md sprinkled with 
ehnmm (lime) in various figures, which give them ft 
cleanly appearance externally* Aa m most of the houses 
in Khourdah, the entrance is devoted to the cows; beyond 
that is » square court, with perhaps a toolsets plant 
ff&tfntum sanctum) in the centre. On three sides of the 
nmrt are i he dwellings of the family. The houses are 
built of wattle and dab (wicker-work and mud), and, 
judging from their appearance* together with the atten¬ 
tion paid to the simple adornment of the walls, the 
people must be in easy circumstances. The same remark 
may apply generally to the people 1 f Kbronkk In tho 
middle of the street ia piled up the manure from the 
cow-sheds, which is carefully preserved for fuel or for 
agricultural purposes, 
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Tanghee is situated about three miles from the Cliilka 
Lake, Eiud backed by a range of bills covered to their 
summits with jungle, the haunts of tigers and bears, &e. 

. Tim climate of this neighbourhood proved fatal to Hovcml 
of the officers who were employed there in the msurrec- 
turn of 1817*18. From Tunghee I proceeded to Ralee- 
niissy* where I "took boat,” os the Thug Foomkdi said 
in his deposition ; toy object, however, being to take 
soundings- oHhe northern extremity of the Clulks Lake- 
In places wh™ the depth was three feet in 1830, I only 
found half that depth in 1840, sit the same time of the 
year ■ so that it is evident the lake is rapidly filling 
ii p, I found land under cultivation four hundred yutda 
distant from the lake, where T wjls assuted by the native* 
that forty years ago the w aters of the hike flowed. Be¬ 
tween this new land and tlie lake is a low swampy belt 
of mud and weeds til hue i two hundred yards in breadth* 
' Long coarse grass, growing on a bed of fetid blue mud, 
extends far into the waters of the lake. The gradual 
formation id land may hero be easily triced* A small 
riverempties itself into the lake at this spot; the detritus 
brought down by the stream nccumuluting amongst the 
coarse grass, together with deconfjKJsed vegetable matter, 
isi course of time tiecomes to a certain extent eonsolMnteil; 
the waters of the river in their overflow in the rains leave 
a fresh deposit of detritus from the hills, which gradually 
elevates t he new-formed land above the level of the lake. 
The Chilk a Like is stated by native histories in ‘have 
been formed by mi irruption of the sen about the com¬ 
mencement of the thin! century AIL* and there is little 
doubt Iliat- it then extended to the foot of the hills on 
the west and north. Ai present the lake covers a stij^r- 
ticies of two hundred and ninety-six sqtnue miles. 3t-- 
form iy very irregular ; the greatest diameters l^ing from 
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north-east to south-west fifty-two miles, and from north¬ 
west to south-east sixteen miles. The greatest depth I 
found to he nine Feet, and that in the south-west extre¬ 
mity, which literally swarms with polypi. Porpoises 
may often be seen disporting themselves mi the surface 
of the water. The scenery is here very beautiful, di ver¬ 
sified with hills, wood and water; while in the lake 
itself are several small islands more or less covered with 
wo'h! and jungle. Due island, on a fanner visit with 
Martel, we named “Juan Fetuandez^ From the circum¬ 
stance of finding gnats upon it. We hmded and suw 
several snakes n few gnats and fowls, which were offer¬ 
ing made to the Thakoorantiee (Ktdee) by the natives. 
Only the males are left on the island. 

These islands are composed of gneiss and coarse 
granite, with a coating of earth on tlie more fertile parts. 
The eastern short 1 : id the lake is low and swampy and it 
is hero that the “ karkutcb” or solar evaporation salt, is 
chielly produced, affording support to thousands of poor 
people. Oft the south, the Like is separated from the 
sea by a bell of sand, varying from a few hundred yards 
to nearly a mile in width. It is along this belt of sand 
that the road lends from Pooree to Ganjam, a nice place 
for the Thugs when feeling a fellow. Of " a fellow feel¬ 
ing, PP which Byron says "makes us woudrons kind," they 
have none of it Iri nearly the narrowest part of this 
licit of sand is a well of remarkably pun? water, consider¬ 
ing its situation. Tins well U called “Meets Kooa* 
(sweet well), and gives the name of Meetakofa to the 
adjacent village. The salt waters of the lake flow np to 
the very margin of the well on one side, ami on the other 
the sen is about a pistol-shot distant. There are other 
wells lis the immediate neighbourhood whose waters are 
slightly brackish* 
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The rocky islands ami sand-1 ianks in the lake aw fre¬ 
quented by myriads of aquatic birds, I procured tine 
sjjecimens of the flamingo pelican, wild goose, teal, and 
Sevend varieties of dusks, &e. The waters of the lake 
contain fish of various kinds and in considerable quanti¬ 
ties, The chandnee and mullet are particularly esteemed, 

A bed of oysters luts been formed near Manickpntam; 
and it was our custom to have a hanghy load of oysters* 
prawns and crabs, brought thence to Fooiee even' dot in 
the hot weather, A few years before I was stationed at 
Fooiee, the then Conimatider-in-Cliief (if I mistake not, 
the venerable Field-Marshal, Ford CoTubcrnrere) and his 
staff visited the bike i and I was told that they had made 
stndi an onslaught no the fty stem that the bed was nearly 
destroyed, and was when I arrived hut just ru -covering, 
Ec- that m it may, there was an abundance lor “all 
hands' 0 in my lima There are few other places in this 
part of India where fresh oysters are procurable, so no 
doubt his Excellency and staff enjoyed themselves. In 
fact, independenlly of the oyster-bed, there are lew more 
enjoyable places in India to any one fond of shooting, 
fishing, or a gallop after ante!opes, and at the frame time 
an admirer of beautiful scenery. Add to these, a ro“ 
freshing sen-breeze in the hottest weather I know few + 
better places out of India where a man might desire to 
live, provided he had some agreeable society and good 
pay, I had no reason to comp] it in of the latter, but as 
for society, I was alone ; and Adam, I suppose* found 
even Paradise dull in such clreuiuetMicea, as it was said 
not to be good for man to be alone. 1 know' that I was 
'tired of my own company for such a long time together 
Some French author, whose name I forget, says that 
“solitude h ei very nice thing indeed, if you have some 
one to talk to? or words to that effect : tmd I perfectly 
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agree with Monsieur. Once or twice ayear I was obliged 
by my ex-officio ditties to visit the Cbilka Luke, for tins 
purpose of making advances to the mat unghees (salt 
manufacturers); and as the Government of the Enst- 
Itulia Company has been unjustly blamed for alleged ill- 
treatment of those people, I will give some account of 
the means taken to obviate any oppression on the part 
of the native officials. It was my duty to see every 
molungoe receive a certsdn number of rupees, according 
to the quantity of salt to bo manufactured by him. I 
never omitted seeing him count the money; utter which 
I gave him a note signed by myself, with the figures in 
the Garish and English characters of the amount paid. 
This unto was ill due season presented to me again after 
delivering the salt agreed to lie manufactured by him. 
It might lie a little more or a liule leas than the quantity 
specified, but the difference of excess or deficiency woa 
adjusted, and 1 saw him receive and count in my pre¬ 
sence the amount due on his account, when I asked him 
if it was comet: so that it was impossible for the man 
to be defrauded, unless I myself were n rogue. So far 
from the natives being mmpsBed to manufacture salt, it 
waa a source of competition which they eagerly sought 
About forty miles north-west of Poorcc is the hot 
spring of Utteer, to which mv friend Colville and I paid 
a visit on the Sth of Decent tier. We saw the steam 
ascending in the cold morning air for a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the spring, It forms a small pool in the 
middle of the Paddy fields, which sue cultivated to its 
very margin. On a near approach we were immediately 
sensible of the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, \Ve 
saw the water bubbling up in several places, and to our 
astonishment numerous small fish swimming about in 
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the hot ’water. While we were looking on these last, 
several of them darted suddenly into the bubbling spring* 
and instantly floated on the surface quite dead I took 
mm of them: out of the water, and was informed by a 
friend learned In such matters that thity wen; a new 
species. Tlie temperature of the water near the side of 
the spring, where the fish were Swimming about, was 
128" At the same time the water in n tank a quarter 
of a mile off was found to Im; 04* while that of the air 

* 

was fahreuheit. 

The spring is an intenoittang one, and the temperature 
of the water varies accordingly^ Sometimes two or three 
springs may be observed slowly bubbling together, when 
suddenly some six or eight more are added to the number* 
These net briskly for a minute or two. and then subside, 
again to be renewed after a short interval In the evening, 
we found I lie springs nearly dormant, and the water 
merely tepid. When in full action, the odour of sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen la very powerful, and a silver sj»oon iru- 
mereed in the spring was speedily blackened The water 
is then so hot as not to admit of the hand being field in 
it for more than a second, We tried to boil some eggs, 
hut must confess that they were very much underdone; 
however* we tlaltered ourselves that they were much 
more wholesome in that state 

Here I must relate a most shocking instance of deprn- 
vity, which can only Ih? accounted for by some mental 
aberration One of our party (f refrain from giving bis 
name, *nhl that the name of the village Utteer, nenr to 
which the spring is situated, was evidently derived from 
the English words LF hut here/' Poor fellow l it is to be 
hoped that Ins Inamb will continue to look after him. 

The waters of the spring are used by the natives as 
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an aperient, and til.so m an external application for dis- 
of the akiiL Indeed, they seem to use them for the 
cure of almost every complaint They are said to be 
useful to women who H wish to be/ r &£. \\ ith what 

effect the render may judge when I describe the process. 
The hiuren women, at the annual festival of Hot Rey&ur, 
the presiding deity, whose temple is a quarter of a mile 
off assemble together at the spring, and each throws a 
betel-nut into the bubbling water. If successful in re- 
covering the nuts, their desires will be gratified; but if 
they fail, there remains no hope for them until the next 
year. Two thousand grains of the ivater submitted io 
evaporation yielded a little more than three grains of 
saline matter, consisting chiefly of chlorite of soda, ’with 
a little carbonate of lime* 

About three miles north of Utteer is a remarkable 
building called the “ Moond-o-Deol" (Skull Teuiple), It 
is a round tower, with pigeon-hole-like recesses on. the 
outside. The tower is about fifteen feet high, and is 
said to have been built by llajah Dirb Sink Deo t about 
1770 AJ)., to contain the heads of sundry subjects of 
the Hackee Hajah, who were captured and stain by the 
former, Tim natives say that there were originally one 
hundred nnd twenty holes, but eighty w ould be nearer 
the mark. One of the Slcdis of Persia (Shah Mahomed, 
1 think), built a much Larger tower for ti similar purpose; 
so it appears to ho a way they have in the East, which 
is unquestionably a very nice country for those who like 
it. In my opinion, it Is nil bosh that the poets sing about 
the dime of the sun, the lime-trees and citron groves* 
Only let them try it, w ith their Lalla Eooklia, Zuldk&a 
and Gulnares to boot, and ore long they would w ish for 
civilized society again, and exclaim* with Alexander 
Selkirk— 
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M Society* frUnatahip and love, 

Divkndy bestowed upon noon, 

Oli Imd I thu wings of a dove, 

Huw soon would i tasle you again £ F< 

In the course of my peregrination^ it was my custom 
to visit the village schools. Almost every village con¬ 
tains one or more ; but eduction is, iievarthaless, by nn 
means ganemh Few schools contain move than From 
. twelve to eighteen boys. Girls, ns a rude, arc never 
taught to read or write, A number of parent* who wish 
to educate their children, club together, build a school- 
house, and appoint a master. Sir Willin.cn Curtins three 
H's fl namely, u reading, rileing and ritJtmetia* are all that 
m taught, Tlie oflko of a schoolmaster is coupled with 
that of au astrologer, and it is Ms business to predict a 
favourable hour ibr any undertaking of importance^ 1 
will give an extract from my journal, shewing the style 
of thing generally met with. HJ Mendbal contain* about 
three hundred and fifty inhabitants. There are fifteen 
houses inhabited by Paikfl, twelve by Brahmins and 
thirty-three by other castes. The houses are built of 
wattle pi its te tod over with mud inside and out, save near 
the roof at the gable end. whore a space is left open for 
the escape of auioka The floor is raised two or three 
feet above the general surface of the ground, and £3 
washed over with cow-dung amt mini This may be 
thought very dirty, but it looks quite di-au and comfort¬ 
able when dry. The houses arc all detached in the 
village school I found eleven boys, from five to ten year? 
of age. scribbling on the floor, and vociferating furioasly 
all the time. They were the children of the fishermen, 
cow-herd* brahmin and blacksmith castes. There were 
no Falks amongst them ; these being fonder of shikar 
[hunting) than learning, rarely send their children to 
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school The boys are taught arithmetic, reading and 
writing in the Goriah language* and remain at school 
about five years. The tone her is paid two annas (about 
threepence) a month for each hoy the first year, four 
annus a month for the second year, and eight annas a 
month for the third, fourth and fifth years. Besides tH% 
tli-a sclioulmaster receives from each boy alternately one 
pound and a half of rice* four ounces of dhal (a species 
of vetch or pulse}* and a little salt daily; and at the end , 
rd the year the parents, amongst them* give him lour 
yard a of cotton doth for clothes, six yards for a sheet* 
and a handkerchief; so that the school master may bo 
considered sufficiently well olf with ten or a dozen boys. 
The schooWcwimi is eighteen feet long by ten in breadth. 
The floor, on which the hoys write with pieces of earthy 
laic found in the neighbourhood* is formed of ironstone 
clay, and is very hard When the boys have made so mo 
progress they are taught to write on paper with a reed 
pen* and on palm-leaves with an iron style. Nurain 
Putnoick, the siirbureknx of the village, keeps a private 
tutor for his son, and pays him only two rupees a month* 
no focxl or other extras.* Yet thin man could calculate 
an eclipse of the suit or moon* and had only the wages 
of a cooly or day-labourer. Fancy that, Q ye teachers 
of the youth of England 1 After alb it U not worse than 
tlie remuneration otiered to a tutor in civilized England, 
which is often below that of a footniatj ] so perhaps ti\Q 
native teachers 3 situation is the preferable om% as he has 
no appearance to keep up, and earns sufficient to support 
his family. True, he is not so enlightened as an English 
teacher* but he is contented in his situation, and doubt* 
less considers himself a very clover fellow when consult¬ 
ing the stars. His wife wears no crinoline or other 
fandangles; but is content with the same kind of simple 
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and graceful dress worn by lier great-grandmothe t 5 two 
thousand years ago* when our ancestors painted their 
hides and clad themselves with the skins of wild beasts. 
** Mais nous avona change tout celn,* certainly, and may 
affect in our funded superiority to look down with pity 
akin to contempt on the ignorance nnd ediuplk ity of the 
native; but .somebody says, and he was no fool, “Where 
ignorance is bliss, *tis Folly to te wised So, after saH, I 
am inclined to think that a native teacher, with his three 
It s, has a better berth of it than an English one who 
teaches every thing* and many other things besides* with 
no tetter prospect in life than eating the bitter bread of 
dependence, coupled too often with the “proud man's 
co til ninety,” or, worse still, that of a proud woman. u I 
would rather be a kitten, anil cry mew, than One of those 
fiame learned, ill-paid teachers," especially if I had the 
run of the dairy! 

A remarkable custom exists in this district of a person, 
instead of signing his name, making a rude drawing of 
his caste on anv document lie may be called upon to 
attest, and this is done where the party is fully capable 
of writing his name. Thus the Maentee (or writer caste) 
mokes a drawing of an iron style or pen ; the cultivator, 
of a plough nr harrow j the fisherman, of a fish; the boat¬ 
man, of an anchor; the carpenter, of a liamruer or mallet; 
the blacksmith, of a hammer or file; the mason, of a trowel; 
the potter, of his win -l:1 ; the tailor, of his scissors, Falks 
make a drawing of a spear; Rajpoots, of a sort of dagger 
or a bow. Priests sign the name of Rama, or affix one 
of the emblems of Vishnu, &a, according to their sect 
Married women make a drawing of some of their orna¬ 
ments ; widow's, of the spindle of u spinning-wheel,, or fre¬ 
quently the emblem of their late husbands trade, &c. 

When crossing the Koo^buddm river* 1 observed a 
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novel mode of catching fbti. A mm advanced into the 
stream up to his waist, having in his hand a sort of 
fishing-rod, made of several pieces of light cane screwed 
to each other, and gradually tapering towards one end, 
which was armed with a barbed iron spike. This rod 
was allowed to rest on the water, ami where many fish 
were observed near the surface, feeding on flies or other 
matters, it was rapidly advanced in that direction, mid 
by a sudden dart the man transfixed a fish ; frequently, 
however, Le missed Ids ninL, or rather the fish were too 
nimble for him* 

In my travels about the district, I found three villages 
in which there were some silk-weavers. The wild or 
teaser silk of the jungle is mixed with good silk procured 
from Calcutta at the rate of seven rupees a seer, equal 
to seven shillings a pound I thought it would be a 
capital thing for this poor and populous county to in¬ 
troduce the manufacture of good silt Accordingly, I 
selected an eligible site on the hanks of the Baigoby 
river, about six miles from Poorer and planted between 
one and two acres of land with cuttings of niulberry 
plants procured from Cuttack and elsewhere. These 
cuttings soon took root and flourished most luxuriantly. 
Silk-worms were then procured, and in course of time 
l had a considerable quantity of silk I then sent for 
some of the silk-weavers, and shewed them how the 
worms, &C-, were managed The silk was pronounced tu 
be good 1 then ashed if they would undertake to pro¬ 
duce some for themselves; if so, to give them a good 
start, 1 would for the first two years undertake to find 
silk-worms and cultivate mulberry plants fur them gratis, 
and the silk should be their own, 11 No 3* they replied ; 
“their fathers had never done such & thing." “Well, 
but if you will do it, 1 will not only do what I have 
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said, but purchase- the silk from you. if you like, at the 
price you pay in Calcutta; only take it in hand, and you 
must succeed." Ho! I was met with, the same reply 
aliout their fathers, I was disgusted. They seemed aus¬ 
picious of my wishing to do them in some way or other. 
So, after expending seine four hundred rupees on the 
experiment, I was compelled to give it up, as I hud no 
desire to cany it on myself 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Stnwiij G*h»on ebing* of llid Mori tifaekfl — Tail ft Wreslc-^aj^ed 

to 1« th* Acaita"—Viait the CUHc* I* iiupKt the Dmhh^! chilh^I 
hy Hie G*lt—Terrific Oatu vhils rtihling wilh Mr. fr&d Mn. KcluwhU— 
Rori>( 6f lb Hmh(i blm SliumtacHi— Arritgd n V^ad 

ib Pbtne^ — ItelffmsiTK&lLiHi Lo-craa* itc Surf—DLBkuLtie*—A Oomp^r to 
Eir Fueling* -Roll over in the Surf — U-:2i*f of ^Li|iTr¥£kftl Be&uaao— 
J>Aa of mi Ru^EliIl SMp will D^ih of the Guptiua —Arrival of the CrcT 
in Fmk«—A ntfttar Wail (risen %ht Se4—TeniJic Gal* lsi 1642—Ho* I 
yASx&A [.!ii> S'igJtL— &£*(•« of «ijr Friend Sbatetatti— -Several Vr«ttn m 
8foo«—PUfcOm iE'>,Tfiit£k! blown difWEL EUlil K«?r*| F#oplo killed— ApaE^J 
■of the N'etwei—T»o Arab* washed Aibrnu — Mr Ff t Deer blnm awn j— 
My Sudan buried in fT*Dil—Fbrtiw of mj Ucmci htown down in i Qalfr— 
Itwtku nn>l Foil of innther Fortioo—E«wajM of ihe Workmen—Tailor 
hilled by cat of [he falling Bricks—Wbh cost Aahart, 

Oy the change of the Monsocm in October^ the coast 
ofPooree is sometimes visited with very heavy gules, 
accompanied with a perfect deluge of rain. I have known 
six inches of min to fall in the course of a single day and 
night 

Many wrecks occurred on the coast during the period 
of my residence at Poorer On One occasion, upwards 
of twenty native craft, salt sloops, and vessels from the 
Maidive Islands, were totally lost on this coast, and eih 
English ship with an European crew foundered in the 
night opposite my house, and every soul perished. In 
the morning after this disaster, we could distinguish smite- 
thing floating on the surface of the water, just beyond 
the suri It was impossible to launch a boat, on account 
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of the veryheavy surf roll 111" hi on the shore We were 
all dny anxiously peering through our telescopes, to try 
a 11J iflake out what it was. Next day,, both the wind 
and sea moderated, and I went oft in the Government 
Masoolah boat I found the top hamper of a wreck 
floating about, but fast to the masts under water The 
spare and sails appeared to be nearly new. TVe oould 
not ace the vessel to which they belonged. An empty 
trunk and game broken cabin chairs were washed ashore 
and the liodies of several seaman were found some miles 
up the coast. The fate of these people and the wreck 
ban cited me day and night, and I determined to find out 
something about them. Day after day I went ofl to the 
wreck, endeavouring to peer down into the depth of the 
sea. Sometimes we could distinctly see the vessel, when 
a sudden lift of the waves again obscured the view. After 
many days, ! found the sea quite smooth, and went out 
in company with an English traveller who was staying 
with me. On reaching the wreck, we could distinctly see 
the vessel laying with her head to the south-east 
thereby, as the sailors say. The main hatchway was Open- 
Having provided ourselves with a sounding line, we 
lowered it with a stone attached to the end, and were 
thus poking about, when suddenly we saw some large 
light-coloured object rising from the deep. We bold our 
breath in awe and expectation—at least, I did—thinking 
1 know not what Slowly it rose, and presented to our 
view, only a cabin door. 

By the way, a cabin door (supposes! to lie from the 
wreck of the Protector), with a lady's reticule attached to 
the handle, was ouce cast on shore at Poorer; and also 
&ome cases of pickles, capers, preserves, and hogsheads 
of ale, undoubtedly from the wreck of the Protector* ns 
they were marked A sale was held for the benefit of 
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the under writers, and I saw natives baying bottles of 
preserves, and emptying the contents on the sands, 
the bottles being all that they prized. My servant bought 
a twelve-dozen case'of capers on my account for two or 
three rupees, ami ft lot of tort fruits and a cask of ale for 
a similar sum. The Protector was wrecked at tlie Sand- 
heads, above a hundred miles from Pooree, and upwards 
of one hundred people were lost in her. 

To return to my story. We brought the cabin-door 
and some of the top hamper of the wreck on shore. The 
magistrate reported to tiro proper authorities that the 
masts were in a dangerous situation for vessels passing 
near the coast, ami a steamer was sent from Calcutta to 
remove them, and this is alt we know for certain about 
the ill-fated ship and her crew. That the vessel was tlie 
Acasta there can he little doubt, as a well-found ship 
of that name left Nellore, laden with salt for Calcutta, 
about ten days before the gale came on, and would pro¬ 
bably be off the coast of Pooreo at the time. We sup¬ 
posed that, finding herself on a lee-shore in the night, 
as a last resource she dropped her anchors; the sea swept 
lier deck, curried away the main hutch, and the vessel 
being laden with salt, she would go down like a lump of 
lend, and this would account for no cargo being cast 
ashore. The Acosta was never heard of again after leav¬ 
ing SelloTe. 

Being ex-officio assistant to the salt agent, I went 
down to the Chilka Like to inspect the damage done to 
the salt nurungs, where a whole village with its inha¬ 
bitants were reported to have been washed away by tin- 
rising of tlie waters in the lake; and such was truly the 
f or oa my landing on a sandy beach, and walking 
a abort distance, I inquired where were the ruins of the 
village. “Your lordship is standing upon it," was the 
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reply. So complete was the destruction, that nothing 
remained to shew that ti small village had been there 
not many days before. 

On another occasion when one of these terrific gales 
occurred, I was residing with my friends Mr. and Mrs, 
Edwards, both, alas! no more. There were two visitors 
in the house; one of them a very tall Madras officer, the 
other mi ensign from the same Presidency. The gale 
commenced in the afternoon, and mpidly increased. 
After dinner, Mrs. Edwards became alarmed and retired 
to her room, whither her husband soon followed, leaving 

myself, the jolly ensign, and Captain-at table. The 

walls of the dining-room were twenty-two feet high, and 
instead of the usual ceiling of native cotton cloth stretched 
over the rooms of a bungalow, there was luckily a stout 
ceiling of painted boards. Ry and by, something fell 
heavily on tlie boards overhead. The tall Captain, con* 
eluding the roof was coming down, jumped up and ran 
to a doorway, where he prudently took up bis josition, 
and in trying to make himself ns thin ns he could, so as 
to expose the least possible surface to the falling roof, 
he appeared longer than ever. Spar and I looked at each 
other and then at the long Captain, and burst out laugh¬ 
ing. Presently, the ruin began to penetrate through the 
board?, so f called for an umbrella, and was thinking 
that the worst was over, when suddenly there was a 
tremendous crash of beams and rafters, &c,, fulling over¬ 
head. Tliis was too muck So Spar and I, following the 
long Captain's example, sprang up like a couple of lamp¬ 
lighters, and mode a rapid retreat to the nearest doorway, 

Somehow we did not see anything particular to laugh 
at now, but thought the affair wore rather a serious look. 
The room was soon flooded, and it was apparent that the 
tlialcked roof was off the bungalow. An alarm spread 
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that the cook-room was on fire. On trying to get out, 
we could not open the door. We tried another and ano¬ 
ther with like result, and here we were in a pretty fix. 
Through a hok in the rod we could ace the sparks flying 
past from the cook-room * and if our thatched roof, which 
bail fallen so ns to close the doors, wore to catch fine, we 
should very soon have been roasted alive. The night 
was dark as Erebus, the gale at its height- and no help 
to be hinL There were at least twenty doors opening 
Outwards, and after trying all, we descended a few steps 
and found a way of exit through One of the bathing- 
rooms. Onr minds thus placed at case regarding our 
safety, so far ns the fire was concerned, we got the plate- 
chest alul some other valuables ready fur removal if neces¬ 
sary, and asked, " What next? 5 On the Ice side of the 
house threeof the rooms were tolerably dry, having a 
tiled roof under the lhatdx So I proposed to go to bed, 
as we could do nothing more. Three charpoys were found 
for the long Captain, Spar, and myself; and we all lay¬ 
down in our accoutrements, Presently, Mrs. Edwards, 
who was dreadfully alarmed, sent her servant to request 
that I would come into their room, and there I found 
her babe sleeping quietly amidst all the clatter and bowl¬ 
ings of the tempest. In truth, it was a pretty sight; and 
I thought of him who said, ** Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, fur of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 
Wrapped in my Imat-doak, I lay down on the floor and 
was soon fast asleep. At daylight, up and set about 
getting some hot water for tea Xo fire was to be had 
then, so l heated some water in my handy little Etna, 
and served out some tea ; then away to visit the other 
houses, to see how pur neighbour had fared Some of 
them I found in sorry plight One bungalow had been 
blown completely dow n, and tw o ladies who were in it 
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managed to mike their escape completely drenched of 
course, to a brick building not far off, Tim gale con¬ 
tinued, with some remission,, all the next day and the 
following one ; when, in the evening, we perceived a 
vessel approaching the shore, apparently in distress. "Wo 
could not make out what she was, or how manned, as it 
was dusk when she anchored. We thought that she had 
lost her masts, and w as what the sailors call"jury-rigged^' 
winch w as all we landsmen knew about it The Govern¬ 
ment Mnsoolah boat was ordered off, but the boatmen 
declared that they could not get ouL All our talk, at 
dinner was about the poor creatures in distress on Hie 
oilier side of the surf, and 1 announced my intention 
of going afifj If possible, at daybreak Accordingly, the 
boat's crew were directed to bo in readiness, and at peep 
of day, after commending myself to the protection of the 
Almighty, and placing my will handy for Edwards in 
case I did not come buck, I was prepared for whatever 
might betide, Ed wants offered to accompany me, but I 
would not allow it, as ho, I said, had a wife and child to 
care for, whereas I stood alone, and one person was ijiiite 
enough to do what I proposed doing, and that wxis, to 
make the boat’s crew- do their duty, and cross llie surf 
^ for the purpose of relieving those in distress. So taking 
off iny watch, I handed it to Edwards to send to my 
mother, if the " worst came to the worst* 

I have crossed the surf at Madras* ami believe it to be 
much higher than that at Poonce, but the rollers are more 
regular at Madras, whereas at Pooree they are more 
broken. Every third roller, which perh&gg takes its rise 
half a tnife or more from the shore, is generally Consi¬ 
derably liigher than the two preceding, which we can often 
cro^, r comparatively speaking, easily enough ; mid are pro¬ 
bably congratulating ourselves that the difficulty is over. 
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when a tremendous wave, rising like a wall before 
threatens to overwhelm the boat, and bearing us back 
with irresistible force leaves us pretty near where we bad 
started, from, anil again we have to commence the strug¬ 
gle. After being driven back perhaps twenty times, we 
at last manage to get into the open sen. Although* 
most limes,, crossing the surf is apparently a formidable 
undertaking to any one not accustomed to it, yet in tole¬ 
rably fine weather, with an experienced crew in a Masoo- 
luh boat, there is neither difficulty nor danger; but after 
a gale a considerable swell remains, and accidents some¬ 
times occur ; thus, aii officer whom I knew. Major V —, 
A AG** of the Bengal array, was drowned in the surf at 
Madras by the capsizing of a Masoolah boat; and as I 
have a greater alacrity for sinking than swimming, I bad 
some apprehension that such might bo my fate; however* 
as my emud was one of mercy, I deliberately stared the 
grim tyrant Death in the face* 

The sky was overcoat \ the sea looked like muddy 
water, and an angry surf, crested with dirty fount, was 
rolling in and breaking furiously on the shore. The 
boatmen did not like the prospect and declared that it 
was impossible to go out; but os the saheb was going 
with them* they could not avoid making the attempt. 
Again and again were we driven back. The surf rose 
like a wall close to the boat, and many times it appeared 
that we must inevitably he swamped I was standing 
nearly up to my knees ill water in the middle of the 
boat* and shouting 11 tffciio, tano T (pull* pulH}, with all my 
ought whenever l saw any of the boatmen cease rowing 
or looking behind them at the surf* as it came roaring 
towards m Our only chance was to keep the boat s 
head steadily towards the approaching wavej for if we 
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broached t<\ it was all up with us, or rather with poor 
little mid, for the natives swim like ducks* IVtrll, to 
-i make a long story short," g^ker pulling an hour and a 
half we managed to cross the surf, anti rowed towards the 
vessel I had come to Irtmrd My heart was full of com¬ 
passion for the distressed people, and I felt infinite grati¬ 
fication in tlunkbig that we had come to their relict 
We approached, but did not see any anxious feces looking 
out for us, which I thought very strange^ as they must 
have seen us battling with the sur£ However, I con¬ 
cluded that their apparent indifference arose from the 
exceedingly distressed state they were in, When within 
hail, a dark face looked over the stem. "Kya boon?" 
(What's the mutter ?}„ I shouted- 11 Ag munkta” (We want 
lire), was the reply. Oh w hat a damper to my excited 
feelings, and how very small I felt, after such a fit of 
heroics, on thinking that l had risked my life with uo 
other result than to hoar that a Bengalee wanted a fire I 
After all, the matter was of great importance to therm 
They had been knocking about iu thy gale, their decks 
swept clear by the sea, and some of the crew' washed 
overlward and drowned. The vessel was manned entirely 
by natives. They had plenty of rice* hut uo means of 
cooking it After some palaver, the commander of the 
craft got into my boat, with the view of procuring some 
supplies in the town, and getting off again when the sea 
went down. The return across the surf was easy enough ; 
but the boatmen, I suppose by way of paying me off for 
compelling them to go out, allowed the boat to broach 
to in the last surf, mul I of course rolled into the water, 
with uo further damage than a good ducking, which did 
no harm, seeing that I was wet enough before ; so f 
laughed at the fellows and thanked them, and, moreover, 
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told them to eoiae to my house for some hucksMdc for 
taking me across the sort A few rupees made m all 
light again. 

The relief of shipwrecked seamen was at times a eon* 
sldermble tax on the few European residents at Poorer 
At one time we had to support for many days the whole 
crew of an English ship, commanded by ft Captain Lati¬ 
mer. The vessel was totally lost some twelve miles down 

¥ 

the const ; the captain and (I think) a Ihjv drowned. 
The death of the captain occurred in what the mlm 
would call a lubberly manner, if a landsmen had done 
such n thing. Not being able to swim, lie secured a hag 
of rupees round his neck (so the mate told ns) p and dung 
to a spar in the hope of being cast ashore ; hut be was 
washed off the spar by the surf and of course went dawn 
head foremost with the weight of rupees round his neck- 
The rest of the crew escaped somehow nr other* and 
marched into Poorer just as I was on the point of starting 
to see after them. We put them into an empty bungalow, 
with plenty of straw to Ho upon, and collected all our 
spare clothing for them, as they had saved nothing from 
the wreck but the clothes in w hich they stood. We each 
of us took it in turns to Mil n fat sheep and find bread* 
grog a]id tobacco, && t for them every day Jack was in 
clover. After many days, when some of the men who 
had been injured were recovered and able to travel, we 
raised a purse amongst ns, and forwarded them to Cut¬ 
tack, on route for Calcutta. The Cuttackites of course 
treated the honest fellow's liberally When parting with 
ns p they said that if ever they were wrecked again, they 
hoped it would be on the coast of Frame. 

An oilier waif from a wreck w:lh a French gentleman* 
Monsieur Castelnuu, who paused a week or ton days with 
me. He could not speak a word of English* nor I much 
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French ; however, with the assistance of n dictionary and 
my biJlkiml-tahle, we managed to get on very well togc- 
then In the ere cling, we usually dined with Hatnbledon, 
whose wife could converse with Monsieur 0- in French. 

The most terrific storm I ever witnessed was (I think) 
in 1812, when all the out-officea of every description 
attached to my house were blown down* Tbe house, 
with exception of the billiard-room, w as puckha, Hint is, 
built of brick and mortar. I had my horse brought into 
the billiard-room ; and all the servants* with their wives 
and little ones, amounting, I suppose, to some forty or 
fifty souls, brought into the house. I nailed up the 
Venetian doors, and made all as snug aa possible. By 
and by, tbe end of the billiflrdrroom gave way, when 
I ordered the home to be brought into one of the bed¬ 
rooms O what A night that was ■ The stench from all 
these people, and the horse, and a dozen goats, shut op 
in a rather small house, was something ovcipwering; 
hut there was no help for it: yes, there was; for I 
smoked cigars and sat up nearly all night reading '" Sand- 
ford and Merton,'" n book I had not read since I was a 
child. Towards morning the gale moderated, and 1 
ordered out my horse to ride along shore and into the 
town, to see what damage had been done. On ojioniug 
the doors, I met my friend Shoreham, whose house had 
been blown do™, and wlio managed to escape to a small 
puckha building, where he passed the night on or under 
a door-mat completely drenched He lost nearly all bis 
property, but particularly lamented his "Anwary So- 
hftily,” which he was reachng when Ms house began to 
shake. On the shore, I fouud three or fonr native cr&fb 
high and dry; some of the crews liad escaped, and were 
sealed on the sands as composedly as if nothing had 
happened, although some of their fellows, they said, had 
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hren drowned. What a scone of desolation in the town I 
Most of the house* unroofed, and many were destroyed 
Trees lorn up by the mote. Tile Filgrnn Hospital was 
blown down ami several patients killed ; but the strangest 
sight of all wa_s to witness the utter apathy of somo 
natives as they sat on the mins of their bouses* smoking 
hubble-bubbles, as if all was pleasant and serene around 
Dickens might have taken his original of Murk Tupley 
from a native of Orissa, Two Arabs w ere washed ashore 
on pieces of wreck. They were the Nakoda ami Tindal 
of a lai^e A nib vessel; and out of sixty souls on board, 
were the only persons saved The Tintlul, who was first 
found* told a dark story about sonic slaves that were on 
board which story he afterwards retracted when he found 
that his commander (the Naked a) was saved. The latter 
was a fine portly man, and wore a large turquob ring 
on one of Ins fingers. He informed ns that his ship had 
been at the Sand-heads tor some days, waiting for a pilot 
When the gale came on* they were compelled to pat to 
sea again, and the vessel foundered off Pooree. 

J bud twelve or fourteen pci deer ami antelopes in two 
large enclosures near my house. The fence was blown 
down, and the animate blown away j at least, 1 never 
saw them again, though I heard of one of the deer being 
iu a native garden some miles off A garden which 
I had made on thy sands* and partly oncksod with a 
mud wall, at great labour and expense* was buried some 
three or four feet with drift sand. I set lots of coolies 
to work and soon exhumed it again. This garden t had 
formed in a time of famine, when all poor people who 
wore willing to work, were invited to bring only once a 
day a basket-full of partlv-or, if they could not carry a 
basket, even a Imndful, for which each person received a 
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ni«il of cooked rice. To prevent any bother about loss 
of caste in eating my rice, I engaged a Brahmin to cook 
it In the famine I have alluded to, a poor liille orphan 
boy, about ton yearn of age, attracted my attention in 
the streets of Pooree. He was entirely dependent on the 
charity of strangers, I placed him in charge of one of 
my gardeners mad engaged a “private tutor" to tench 
him the "three Ks M in my house, for the magnificent 
sum of two rupees a month. In a year or two the little 
chap got tired of this,, played truant, and cut away to 
a fair at Bho vanes war. After a weeks absence he was 
brought back. He was too old for the Baptist Mission 
School in Cuttack, and when about leaving Pooree I was 
puzzled to kiiusv what to do with him. A big brother 
turned up when the youngster had found a friend So 
I established them together in 11 shop for the sale of 
tobacco, ghee, dlid, ; paid Lhe lent in advance for 
two or three years* in addition to plenishing the shop, 
that they might have u good start; and proud they were 
when I stopped at the shop and bought a bazar cigar, 
which I could not smoke, l requested the Bov. I>r. 
Sutton would kindly look after the lads whenever ho 
visited Pooree IIow they got on l never heard. 

In the last gale which occurred at Pooree in my time, 
the thatched portico of my house was blown down. To 
prevent any accident of the kind in future, l determined 
to build it “ puokha,' that is to say, on columns nf 
masonry. with a flat roof of the same. From the ground 
to the top- of the portico the height was about eighteen 
feet The work was nearly completed. Three or four 
men, on some scaffolding, were employed in giving the 
finishing touches underneath, and several more were on 
. the top of the building, when I ascended to look at lhe 
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work, which appeared all right; so I came down again 
rad walked under the portico towards the stables, which 
had also been blown dmm I bad not left the portico a 
dosen yards bebuid, when down it came with a thunder¬ 
ing cmsh, with all the people under and upon it On 
hearing the noise I turned round,, and could scarcely 
believe the evidence of my senses when I saw the ruin. 

I shall never forget the feeling of horror that came over 
me, when suddenly the thought flashed across my mind 
that the poor work-people must bo killed or grievously 
wounded Wit]* the assistance of others, I commenced 
pulling awjiy furiously at bricks and rafters to release 
the men who were buried underneath. Strange to say, 
those who had been employed on the top were very little 
injured, and joined ns iu extricating the others* whom, 
with a feeling of deep thankfulness on my part, we also 
found not much the worse for the accident, stfve one hoy 
whose right arm was mud) bruised My attention was 
now directed to a poor tailor (a servant of my Poore# 
Cdterf>&), who had been sitting at work in the veranda 
about eight feet From the portico* The p> hjt mnn had 
been struck on the head by a falling brick* and was killed 
mi the s(x>L I could not believe it at first, as he appeared 
so far out of harm's way; but, uhis [ it was too true, for 
he never spoke again. It appeared that some of the 
Columns which supjjorted the tint roof were built of hud 
bricks, hence the catastrophe 

After One of these terrific gales, a whale, nearly fifty 
fa t long, wus washed ashore quite dead How he came 
by his death, deponent saith not ; but there he was, 

II dead ns herrings that arc red ; 5> and I had a walk on 
his huge caroosa In the course of a fortnight* the 
jackals* pariah-dogs and vultures, had devoured every 
part of the monster that was dovoiirnble. 
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So frequent were heavy galea about the change of 
the Monsoon in October, that ! declared I would never 
be at sea in the Bay of Bengal at that season; and yet 
I was once very nearly caught when returning from 
Australia in the ship Buasorah. merchant, in 1847; but 
this is anticipating. I have to go to Mauritius first 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Embark for Mauri ms*—T&mp«tuouH PAMoge—Cfrtt&g* bmut La Gnwaiia 
kivldrt!—Garrison Ball—Bay de To in —Circling Com]*—Paid uni 

Virginia a Tomb a Myth—Meet with a q.ien4&iA Soj^jy of 47tk Natfra 
Infantry—Remarks on I ho Mutiny of tJi&l Itagiincat. 

Tn July, 1 S-t-—, I was udvked to proceed i& sea for 
the benefit of rnv health. Accordingly, I embarked with 
my friend Temple in a vessel bound to Mauritius- I 
had wished to go to Egypt ami thence to Palestine; but 
owing to some irregularity on the part of a Madras 
official, who having obtained leave to Egypt crossed over 
to Malta, which was beyond the longitude allowed by 
the East-India Company to their officers, leave to Egypt 
was withdrawn, to my very great regret, as I bad always 
looked forward to visiting those countries at some time 
or other; and now, when 1 thought 1 was on the point 
of gratifying my most earnest wishes, having made every 
arrangement for the journey, to have the cup of fruition, 
as it w ere, dashed from my lips, was indeed most morti¬ 
fying, and I did not cans w here I went; so in the middle 
of the south-west Monsoon we found ourselves locating 
dow n the Bay of Bengal, amidst nn almost constant suc¬ 
cession of squalls. However, we made a very quick 
passage, considering the iinie of the year. My friend 
Temple, from the time wc left the Sand-heads, had been 
confined to his cot with fever, and on our a nival was so 
weak that he w as lowered over the ship's side in it, X 
had previously been on shore, and hired a rcftdy-fumiahed 
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hoime, filled Erin Cottage situated on the left bank of 
La Grande Rmfcre. This cottage was the property of 
the Rev* Laiigrirfhe Banks, who was. about procvuding to 
the Seychclle Islands on a visitation tour, I believe* 
Whan I re turned on board, we saw hi in sailing out of 
the harbour, while we were preparing to lower Temple 
into a boat, which was to take us direct to La Grande 
BiYitae* The Custom-house official^ on my representa¬ 
tion, waived the landing of our baggage at Port Louis* 
and politely allowed it to be transported at once to the 
residence I had engaged 

Mr. Banks had left his servants, carriage and horse 
for our use; so we stepped at once into a house furnished 
at all points, and ordered tea. Two days, after we landed 
on this beautiful island. Temple was able to toddle into 
the garden, and in the course of a week could walk about 
pretty wall* We could not eat the tough Madagascar 
beef supplied by our butcher, so l used to drive into 
Port Loub to market. Fowls were extremely dear, 
according to our Lillian notions. In Calcutta, we could 
have got a dozen for two rupees* whereas here they were 
two rupees each. The floors of our cottage were waxed 
and polished m the way I remember them in Paris not 
quite a hundred and fifty years ago r At peep of day 1 
TO generally out and away over the country for eight 
or ten miles; then a cold bath In water fresh from La 
Grands Riviere; and at breakfast had the most delirious 
honey in the worltL It is brought from the Island of 
Bourbon, and acquires its exquisite flavour, 1 was told, 
from the bees feeding on the fragrant blossoms of the 
%ofie&~plent 

Soon after our arrival in Mauritian, we were invited 
to a garrison balk l am dq dancer, but wishing to sea 
how they managed such affairs in this semi-French 
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colony, I weal The room was of considerable length, 
acid the Indies (chiefly French, I was told) were arranged 
in rows or tiers on either side, and at one end of the 
room. At the other end was the seat reserved for the 
Governor, Sir Lionel Sciitk The gentlemen were huddled 
together in the middle of the room—father a trying situa¬ 
tion for a modest outsider to stand the fire of so many 
bright eyes, right and left The Governor was so long 
in making his appearance that at last dancing commenced 
without him. In the middle of the first quadrille a 
whisper passed round, ,J The Governor, the Governor ;" 
and presently Sir Lionel appeared, when the band struck 
up, God save the King; and his Excellency, breaking the 
line of dancers, walked up the centre of the room to Ins 
seat As I was a stranger to almost everybody in the room, 
I found it rather slow work, and soon took my departure. 

Everybody in my young days, though I suppose the 
case is different in this fast age, had read St Pierre's 
beautiful tale of "Paul and Virginia/* 1 had faith in 
the story, and one day hired a boat to take me and 
Captain W. to the Bay de Tombeuu, and also to procure 
some corals. The day was as lovely as a lady would say, 
as ever shone on earth or sea* not a breath of air to rufilc 
tile surface of the water; so we could peer into the depths 
of the ocean; and when the rowers rested, it was won¬ 
derful to see the forests of coral of every shade of blue 
and crimson at a considerable depth beneath the boat 
Numerous small Gsb were swimming amongst the eomi 
branches. Beautiful ua the scene was, the following well- 
known Hues twitifi intrude themselves on my memory: 

14 The sun from his vortical height 
Illumin'd ilia depths of ihe sea, 

And the fishes begin tiiiig to sweat. 

Cried dmk it, how hot it'll ht? 1 
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Why is it that a sen-te of tile ludicrous will occur just 
where it ought not to do ? I have not time to settle the 
question bow. Having brought a diver with us, I [jointed 
out any particular specimen of cord I required, when 
o\ erboard he went mid brought it up. I thought tint 
the colours would remain, and was much riisapjHjinicd 
to find that when the coral insect died the beautiful 
colours faded away, leaving only a dirty brown; hut this 
1 did not find out immediately. Having collected as 
much coral as 1 wanted, wo landed, intending to proceed 
to the tomb of Paul and Virginia; hut our romantic 
fteli ngs received a rudo shock from a matt -r-oi'-fac t French 
gentleman at whose Louse we stopped for luncheon, and 
wise iiiionncd ns that Paul and Virginia were not buried 
there, 1 wished that he had kept this to himself, for 
one does not like to have these illusions torn so ruth¬ 
lessly away. Nevertheless, I shall always consider my 
cruise to the Bay de Toiubeau one of the most enjoyable 
days I ever S[xmt. 

lu one of my early morning walks, I met with a 
quondam Sepoy of the t,7th regiment Bengal Native In- 
fantry. The imm gave the militar? salute, or I should 
not Lave known him. I stopped, and had some conver¬ 
se 1011 with him. The poor fellow was pining after Lis 
own country. I attempted to console him by praising 
tlie filMf » ir [ln ' 1 of the Maud,and shall not readily 
forget bis pathetic tone and look as he replied. "Aye, 
.Sahil), but it is not the air and water of my country" 
Poor fellow r his sentence was a life-long banishment, 
leaving no hope on this side the gmve. After all, there 
were some extenuating circumstances in the mutiny in 
winch this mau was concerned. It occurred at Barrack* 
pore two or three years before I entered the sendee. The 
story is too long to relate here; but as I was doing duty 
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with the regiment, after the number had been restored 
to the Army List; from which it had been erased, I may 
remark, en passant f that although the almost total de¬ 
struction of the regiment was perhaps necessary in a 
military point of view, yet it was an u untoward event," 
us it might have been probated, if a certain report had 
not been overlooked or m id aid, until the mischief was 
irreparable. 

A few days before I left Mauritius a military execu¬ 
tion took place, A soldier for some heinous crime was 
sentenced to be shot. I could not go r as many did, to 
witness the spectacle. In fact, I never could bear to sue 
a human being, or even any anil nub put to death in 
“ told blood 1 Though it has been my duty to attend at 
some execution?, I always averted my glance at the fatal 
moment 1 am not an advocate, however, for the aboli¬ 
tion of death punishment; but think that the old kw 
is as good now as ever, H Whoso skeddeth man's Mood, 
by man shall Ms blood he shed" 
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HiLih:irJc LB tU ^3iip C- Fgr Capita—PhJrty <m BooH—Made Salt— 

™ tart—»»tb—a«na« of * Sfrvp to tin* QotMoa of 
.si^U^-R^t— IWrJJy dm CbjjUfn-LcaTe dit Ship 

atn-icur <fr I -t—Author Imj—B flUizn U> Foox%e. 


After £vc weeks’ sojourn at Mauritius, I took leave 

of Temple, and embarked on board the ship C-, then 

Iyiny in Port Louis to leeward of the small-pox hospital, 
ill which 1 understood there were many cases of the 
disease. Our crew consisted of between forty and fifty 
Lascar^ besides the captain, mates, and a Chinese car¬ 
penter, Ac. The night before we sailed, the captain gave 
a ball and supper on hoard to a party of belies and 
gentlemen from the town, Amongst the party was Captain 
- oi the ship i- shire. lie had been rather more 
than half-setts over at dinner, and went to roost in a 
queer place to steady himself There was a bath-room 
attached to my stem cabin. When f went on hoard in 
the evening, the key of the cabin could not be found 
i could partially open the door of the bath-room, but 
there was soma resisting substance on the other side 
which prevented admission; so the lock of the cabin- 
viin was forced, when I immediately proceeded to ascer¬ 
tain what caused the obstruction in the bath-room, and 

tlivre found the redoubted captain of the "T _shire" 

m ■ foil fig," stowed away on the deck and snoring loudly. 
The bath-room was a long and narrow one, just wide 
enough to accommodate his rather stout body ■ so f 
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suppose he fancied himself in his bunk, and could note 
fetch way. Ey and by lie joined the throng on deck, 
and I went to bed, but not to sleep, by reason of the 
racket overhead, which was kept up "till daylight in the 
morning. 3 ' Owing to one delay or another we did not 
sail until towards evening. About a week or ten days 
after our departure, the small-pox appeared amongst the 
crew, to the great consternation of the captain. The 
ship being in ballast, a spacious sick-bay was tigged out 
on the mam-deck, and the invalid was placed below, 
with a messmate to attend upon him; all communication 
with the rest of the crew being strictly forbidden. Tliis 
wag something like shutting the stable-door after the 
horse was stolen; for two or three days after, another 
case occurred* and then another and another; until we 
had at one time eighteen men down together in the sick¬ 
bay, leaving barely enough to work the ship in the event 
of bad weather. It h impossible to describe the state of 
consternation the captain and crew were in. The mates 
behaved nobly. There being no medical officer attached 
to the ship, the second mate* a plucky Little fellow, was 
the only imia, besides one of the passenger^ who every 
day voluntarily went below to do what was possible for 
the sick men, and truly that wag little enough ; still it 
was some comfort to the sick, as well m to those yet in 
health, to And that they were not altogether nncoied for. 
The captak; who, by the way was only half an English¬ 
man, was nearly frantic with terror, and seldom came 
out of his cabin, but had his meals sent in to Mm. Sewn 
the grim king of terrors made his appearance ; and early 
one morning a corpse, wrapped in a mat, was launched 
overboard, without any ceremony and floated slowly 
astern, m I watched it from the stem-ports of my cabin, 
for we made but little way owing to a succession of light 
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aire ami calms. The Chinese carpenter, with the captain's 
sanctum, alter some ridiculous ceremonies^ drew a fine 
from the maiuiniidt to the door of thedaatanfs cabin, and 
there drove a mid into the deck This was to prevent 
the small-pox going any further. Vain hope 1 The next 
day the captain's own servant was attacked with the 
disease, and placed in the sick-bay. A fat sheep was 
given to the Crew to sacrifice to the goddess of smaltpox- 
The ]..>ot animal was (1 nigged several times round the 
deck J , and various ceremonies performed before it was 
slaughtered at the gangway. A small raft hud previously 
been constructed of bamboos, and little bits of rag r cor¬ 
responding to the number of the crew, I believe, stuck 
on sticks secured to the raft The blood of the sheep 
was plentifully sprinkled over these, and then the raft 
was launched overboard; the crew wisely reserving the 
carcase of the sheep for dinner. The weather was nearly 
calm, and the horrible raft remained a longtime in sight 
Tiie crew firmly believed that they had at last propitiated 
the godded The next day two more bodies were thrown 
overboard. The captain came to my cabin crying like a 
baby, but received small comfort from jna l could not 
disguise my contempt for the miserable wretch," and told 
him plainly that he ought to be ashamed of himself- 1 
exhorted him to go on deck and set a proper example io 
his crew, who were utterly prostrated by terror; hut l 
might as well have talked to the winds, so entirely was 
he the slave of bis own selfish fears. At one time he 
talked of landing hi* sick on some pert of the Madras 
coast; in that, case I told him that I should consider it 
my duty to report the cireu instance to Government. 
Then he would go to the Andaman Islands, and land 
them there. I protested against this m being most cruel, 
and declared that I should expose him when we 
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arrived in Calcutta. So we held on cut comae, and after 
a long voyage, owing to light winds* wo arrived safely 
at the Sand-heads, fortunately we had light winds and 
not a single gale the whole voyage; had we met with 
any had weather, I believe we should have lost the slop* 
if not our own lives, owing to the apathetic state the 
crow were in. To make a long story short* from the 
time the first death occurred until the pilot came on 
board, we Had thrown twelve bodies into the sea, and 
there were nearly twice as many sick on the main-deck 
when I left the ship, What became of them I never 
knew', as I jumped into one of the first boats that came 
alongside* and after rowing all night arrived safely in 
Calcutta early on the folio wing morning; very happy to 
make my escape from what, at one time, I considered a 
doomed ship, I never sat eyes upon her again, and was 
only Sony' to leave the mates and my Mlpw-passenger 
Monsieur Gr —1— r on board- How I should like to 
hear you, mon cher G——, sing once more H O Richard, 
O mon Roi ( " and ^Marlbrook/* as you used to do in the 
evening* when sitting on the poop before our troubles 
commenced 3 

On second thoughts, I have erased the name of the 
ship, as I do not wish to injure her commander* although 
he merits little forbearance from me, as* independent of 
what I have related, he treated us very scurviiy in other 
respects, i paid liberally enough for my passage, giving 
him exactly what he caked, which was more than was 
usually paid in a 41 country ship," which the C—— was. 
However, I had a private store of comestibles of my own, 

which I shared with Monsieur G- ; otherwise we 

should indeed have been badly oft, far the biscuits placed 
on the cuddy table were disgustingly full of weavils, and 
the fresh provisions were very scanty; insomuch that 
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we looked wistfully after the tot sheep sacrificed to the 
goddess of small-pox. Iliee and pepper-water—-I forget 
what it was called Ln Madrasse*—formed tlie staple of our 
breakfasts. In going amongst the crew I became—shall 
I confess it?— mi with it' —well, then, ku*jf is the 
shameful and detect able word Before I loft tli e ship t 
threw overboard the clothes I had worn, and liad a 
thorough purification as booh as I arrived in Calcutta. 
A week after l landed I was at Poorte, after an absence 
of only six months; but from the events crowded into 
them, the period, on looking buck, appeared at least thrice 
as long. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Dsvripttoii of U» Tdwtel os Pocr«—AmtSfibg of A *temt 

a Cutf — Di^ripkErai of Hauj*i ia Fo^re* —Slrtetl— Chunter ot iho 
Ftriple—FoIrguDj—W am*n a^a pft the Stnrtt-i—Omaru unli—Ttnutiio 
Caio* — Draw —AmasensMta—II ciaw! Innim tnetita—C-uMflitt^Suttwi 
Mftr comnon ia Foarw—'ILuringi: Ce'rettwftSe^-CuioiR^aiW ptr<- 
aJitt fallcrviae the Birth 01 a Child—FutaernI Ceremodi*—FerifflU 
rtf Hournia# — Shtfcdh*, or Offering of Food to il^cmed Fvtwm —The 
T^rpua or Offering of Water—The Bmiiiaiuii—Tli^f Vcoitiofl* 

Otf my fitsfc arrival at Poorce I was in such a hurry 
to visit more distant, if not more interesting, scenes, that 
X have hitherto said nothing about the town and its 
inhabitants. As T have now more leisure, X may as well 
give some account of both. 

The town of Poores, or Jugguranth Pooree, L& the city 
of Juggumath, or T^ortl of the World, is situated on a 
gentle elevation, apparently not more than fifteen or 
twenty Feet above the level of the sea, from which it is 
separated by low ranges of aand-Lilb about a mile in 
width. On the opposite side, the ground slopes down 
towards the Kunchee river 

The town contains thirty-six thousand inhabitants, and 
six thousand six hundred and twenty houses ; one-fourth 
of which is huilt of stone, and the rest of mud, or wattle 
and mud, with thatched roofs. Some curiously-situated 
temples, surrounded by a walled court, upwards of twenty 
feet below the neighbouring street, may be seen. The 
natives have a tradition that the site of these temples was 
the original level of the town, which is very probable, as 
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the sands may now he obeerved to accumulate against 
the windward side of the houses in Hits part; iiisomneh 
that any one wishing to build a lifmse in rear of the 
outermost now standing, would, unless the satid wire 
removed* have the floor on a level with the roofs of other 
housea In the course of time,. it is easy to conceive that 
in. this manner the original level of the town would he 
lost 

The town is built in a very irregular manner. Some 
Of the streets an* so narrow as scarcely to admit the 
passage of a hucfcrry. In these streets the houses are 
built of mud. with floors generally elevated several feet 
above the level of the ground. In the wider streets the 
houses are chiefly built of stone, or wattle and mud 
plastered over with lime. Almost every house of this 
description has an elevated terrace before it, from three 
to six or more feet in widtk Sometimes the terraces 
are faced with stone neatly cut. Some are roofed over, 
thus forming a sort of veranda to the house; and here 
the inhabitants may frequently be scon asleep, or playing 
at cards* ptichecsee* &e. 

Under the terrace and open to the street, is usually a 
small chamber or sewer, for the reception of all sorts of 
rubbish A flight of from six to twelve or more steps 
rises from the street to the house 5 and it is amusing to 
see the cows ascending and descending, with the same 
regularity as the natives themselves, to and from a small 
chamber or cow-house immediately within the doorway. 
Tliis recalls to mind a singular case which came before 
my Friend Shoreham for decision. Two men hud claim 
to a certain cow which hud been stolen or strayed away' 
some time before. The men were both residents of 
Pooree, and equally respectable ; each swore that the 
cow belonged to him, and moreover brought witnesses 
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to prove Iris claim, Here was a dead lock—enough, one 
would think, to puzzle Themis herself if she had been 
sitting on the belief l At last an astute individual sug¬ 
gested that the cow should be turned loose. The magis¬ 
trate ordered this to be done, and directed some persons 
.should follow her The cow naturally made her way to 
the house to which she had been accustomed, walked up 
the steps, and turning into the cow-house^ thus decided 
the case. 

The houses are usually built in the form of a square, 
with a court-yard In the centre* In some of the better 
kinds of houses* a low pillared veranda runs round the 
court Three sides of the square arc formed by the houses 
or rooms of the different members of the family, there 
being frequently two or three families (relations) iu the 
same square. On the fourth aide is a doorway common 
to all the inmates, and immediately within that is the 
cow-house; these animals being as well lodged as the 
natives themselves. In the centra of the square may be 
seen the sacred toolsee plant* or a patch of garden. 
Trained up and lying on the tools of the houses are often 
lo be seen the cucurbita pepo, mid other plants of that 
kind; the fruits of which are eaten by the natives, la 
rear of the house is a small garden. Very few of the 
houses are more than one stoiy in height The front 
walla are frequently painted with grotesque figures of 
men wrestling with each other, or engaging in mortal 
combat with tigers and lions, mutches, and some rude 
representatione of the customs of Europeans; for instance, 
an European officer in full-dress uniform may be seen 
seated on a chnir with numerous attendants before him* 
one of whom is holding a goblet, while another is injuring 
into it some liquid for the great man to drink. In ano¬ 
ther street may be aeon a painting of an European medical 
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officer, also in full-dress uniform, visiting a sick man, 
the latter a native. The doctor is in the act of feeling 
the pulse of the invalid, who from his skeleton figure, 
all the ribs being visible, appears to he in a most deplor¬ 
able state. The perspective of these figures is out of all 
proportion, but the design is nevertheless ingenious. 

The main street, down which the cars of Juggu ninth 
and his brother and sister arc drugged, would* as far as 
width alone is concerned, be deemed handsome anywhere; 
and certainly one more picturesque is not to be met 
with It is a mile and a half in length, slightly curved 
eo that a person cannot see both extremities at once. 
The great temple of Juggumath, with the beautiful 
column of Hanuiuan standing before the Gate of Lions, 
terminates the western end of the street; while three 
other streets converging near this spot, form a sort of 
square, where a bazaar is daily hold ; and here may l>e 
seen at all hours of the day and greater part of the night, 
particularly during the chief festivals, a crowd of persons, 
of perhaps every tribe in India, habited in (heir respec¬ 
tive costumes. Leaving the Gate of lions, and proceeding 
towards the Goondicha Koor (commonly culled by Euro¬ 
peans Juggumatlfs country -house), the street gradually 
widens ^ near the temple it i$ occupied by temporary 
shells or shops for the sale of sweetmeats* images, doth, 
rice, These sheds are annually taken down to admit 
of the passage of (he cars in the Ruth JaUra festival 
On either side the street for a distance of half a mile, 
are a few houses and various religious establishments 
built of stone. The window frames and cornices are 
generally very neatly carved in wood or stone, and on 
some are the usual obscene figures to be met with about 
the temples of this country. Half-way dow n the street 
is the Serai Lower down, the line of buildings is broken 
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by gardens and trees. One mile from the temple U 
situated the Government Dispensary, formerly the Pil- 
vrim Hospital; and from this to the country-house, the 
elrt^t* except during the hot weather* is partially covered 
with giteo tart while <>q either side it is bordered with 
gardens, trees* and a few houses intctfspereei The gates 
ami white toj>s of the Goondichn Noor temples, shining 
amongst a mass of foliage* terminate the view* 

The Ooriahs have been described as “extremely effe¬ 
minate, 11 a]id their figures slight and delicate. Compared 
w*M3i natives of the northern parts of India, they are so ; 
bat they are certainly a more manly and athletic race 
than the Bengalees* It is by m> means uncommon to 
see fine muscular-looking men isi this district, particu- 
larly nenr the sea-roast. who generally possess mild and 
pleasing features; but a more ungainly and ugly race 
than the lower class of women does not exist ill India. 
The native of the plain eountiy ip this district are a 
quiet, inoffensive it ml easily managed race; indolent, igtio- 
rant mill improvident, possessing, however, a consider¬ 
able share of cunning and duplicity in their dispositions. 
They ore exceedingly averse to change. With reference 
to their intellectual tininess as compared with other 
natives of India. Mr. Stirling says that the Oorisdt* may 
he termed the " Boeotians of India." like all ignorant 
people, they are very suiseretitious, being firm believers 
ill ghosts, witchcraft, and all kinds of diablerie. On the 
occurrence of the eclipse of the sun or moon, they believe 
that it is caused by a demon devouring tbe orb, and 
invoke tlie god* to drive him away; the people them- 
st-Uvs assisting by beating hunches (o kind of cymbal), 
tomtoms, &c.; in short, making a diaboUcal noise. Every¬ 
thing in a house becomes impure on the occurrence of 
an eclipse. The people bathe at the commencement, and 
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again at the termination. All earthen vessels in the 
house are destroyed. Poor people, however, who cannot 
afford such wholesale destruction, clean the earthen 
vessels the previous evening* and plaster a piece of 
ground near the house with cow-dung, upon which they 
place their culinary utensils, putting into each a little of 
the sacred tooleee plant, which prevents their contracting 
any Impurity during the eclipse. When it is over, the 
doors of the houses and cooking places are purified by 
plastering them with cow-dung, and the people pro¬ 
ceed to the temple to return thanks, by making offerings 
of course* for their release. During the eclipse they must 
not eat- or drink* or perform any of the offices of nature ; 
if they do h they will be smitten with an incurable disease. 
Those who can afford it distribute alius to the poor 
Morality is at a very low ebb amongst the natives of 
the town of Fooree, which is not to be wondered at* con¬ 
sidering the prominence everywhere given to the obscene 
character of their religion. A stranger would tie infinitely 
disgusted with the lewd and dissipated expression of 
countenance observable amongst many of the priests of 
Juggumatliv It is not uncommon for a husband*, from 
mercenary motives* to connive tit the dishonour nf his 
wife. Polygamy is of course allowed, ami practised by 
those who can afford to keep a plurality of wives. 

None but the lower class of women arc ever seen 
abroad, save at the festivals. The better classes are then 
closely muffled up, so that only an eye or the naked feet 
can be seen. The ancles me generally encircled with 
massive bangles of sliver or other metal Several rings 
ary worn in the eats, round the lingers and toes, and a 
large gold ring hangs pendant from the nose. Bangles 
of gold or silver are worn round the wrists; and about 
the neck, a necklace of silver or golden ornaments; the 
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fitter frequently composed of old Venetian coins of a 
very pure quality Qu some of these coins I have Seen 
fibres of the Virgin and Child, with “Yenetia and 
“Paul Regular Dux ' in Roman letters. Some have other 
devices. None have been observed of an earlier date 
than the 15th century. The arms of the lower class of 
women are absolutely loaded with large brass bangles, 
many pounds in weight Borne wear Winglea of coloured 
glass, &c, Children are also frequently decorated with 
silver bangles round the wrists and ancles, a silver chain 
round the waist, and a gold coin or two suspended by a 
thread round the neck in other respects perfectly naked, 
until they arc five or six years qf age. 

There is little difference in the dress of the sexes—a 
cloth passed round the loins and between the legs* and 
another over the head and shoulders, constitutes the dress 
of the bulk of the people. 

The amusements of the people consist chiefly in play¬ 
ing at cards (both English and native), pucheesee, flying 
kites, fighting hubbub (the Indian nightingale), wrestling 
and mutches. In almost every street in Pooree there 
is an akhnij a house built by subscription amongst the 
inhabitants; and here a few of them assemble in the 
evening to drink sidhee* eat gaujah, wrestle, dance and 
stug T &e In fact, they may lie considered as very fast 
men ; for of course the females of their respective fami¬ 
lies are not admitted, but only nautcb ghla. 

The musical instruments, or, as they might be more 
fitly called (with two or three exceptions-, discordant 
Instruments* consist of brass cymbals of different sizes, 
horns, couch-sheila, a sort of tambourine, and double 
flageolet, a fife, and fifteen different kinds of drums ■ one, 
called w burru kato,* is six feet long, and is suspended 
lengthwise on a pule between two men, who beat the 
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drum at their respective ends. These instruments nw 
chiefly used at marriages and other festivals. In their 
more private amusements the natives use the well-known 
setar or a tanpoora, which instruments hear some resem¬ 
blance to a guitar. Occasionally they use a fiddle, a 
madulke (an instrument made of reeds), and a &urunjw?i 
a kind of violin with four strings made of skin, and below 
them seven fine metal strings. A somewhat similar in- 
stnmicnt appears to bo used ill Norway, for, in a note to 
the translation of Miss Bremer's novel entitled, 41 Strife 
and Peace/ 1 we read that H the nnder-striiigs of the hard- 
miger fda are four metal strings tuned to accord with 
the upper catgut strings. It is by means of these, and 
the peculiar form of the instrument itself, that this violin 
gives out peculiar deep and melancholy tones/' Snch 
are not exactly the tones drawn by the Ooriahs from the 
rudely-shaped garunjae, but it is easy to imagine that it 
might he made an instrument of great power and beauty. 
The tones of the sciar and fife are tolerably sweet, and 
some of the airs simple and pretty - but it must be con¬ 
fessed that the natives generally have Little musk in 
their souls, nm^s appearing to be the chief desideratum 
in their festivities. 

Previous to lighting a lamp In the evening, it is cus¬ 
tomary to light a wick dipped in oil, truing it in a 
recess or on the ground on the outside of the house, as 
an offering to JaggunmtL 

Suttees were never so common in Fooree m in other 
parts of India, the widows of many castes being per¬ 
mitted to marry again. A younger brother may even 
marry his elder brothers widow, but the elder brother 
cannot marry the younger" h widow. Such nwrniges arc 
not common, but are nevertheless considered lawful. 
The widow more frequently marries another pian ; in 
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which case a sort of marriage ceremony called rt Neekii 
is performed by a Brahmin* Jit an expense of six or seven 
rupees. Tl ? e marriage cere i nonius of c! li Idren are at tended 
with much greater expense ; so it ia easy to see why the 
M Neeka ,? should bo preferred by many people, Boys 
and girls are betrothed when they are about eleven and 
five years of age respectively* a boy of the former age 
l*eijig usually betrothed to a girl five or six years bis 
junior; and the marriage takes place when the Brahmin 
predicts a Fortunate season. The age oi puberty com- 
mcitce.s in the female about the eleventh year, and the 
parties t hen live together. M arri ages am never cent meted 
between blood relations. Married women wear ji saree, 
or doth with a red or blue border;, and a variety of orna¬ 
ments ; they have also a red spot (seendur), made with 
vermilion, between the eyebrows. The widow of a 
Brahmin, Maeutee or Buiiiah, cannot marry again, but 
must, if she is poor* remain in the house of her deceased 

husbands nearest relative, who, it he lias the means* is 
bound to support her; should he be too poor, she may 
beg §0111 people of the same caste, or become a servant. 
She wears no ornaments or saretj cloth, but a plnin white 
one instead; Two days in each month she abstains from 
all Food. Should she become unchaste while living in 
her relative s house, she nut only loses caste herself, hut 
also involves her relative's family* The latter* however, 
can recover caste by expending certain sums of money 
amongst the Brahmins; hul the woman becomes sm out¬ 
cast* w ithout any further claims on her relatives, 

Thu marriage ceremonies vary jiccording to the caste 
of the parties The following is a description of the 
ceremonies practised by some of the Stnliu castes* who 
form the great bulk of Lhe people. t 

When the respective parents oi a boy and girl wish to 
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betroth them, tbey each send for a naek (astrologer) to 
whom they deliver the papers relating to the horoscopes 
of the children which were taken at the time of birtk 
If, after comparing the horoscopes together, thfe naeks 
declare that the proposed marriage will have a fortiiiiate 
tHsne, t hen the father of the boy sends some makapuraad 
(holy food), cloth and ornaments to the girl; and before 
some respectable people of the caste, the parents declare 
their wish for an union between tbe children If the 
year is thought by the naeks to be a lucky one, then the 
marriage-day is lixed upon at once; hut if it is declared 
to be unfavourable, the marriage is postponed sometimes 
fot three or four years, ami in the interval presents of 
sweetmeats, clothes, are occasionally sent by the 
hoys father to the girl, and by the girfs father to the 
boy 

On the day previous to the marriage, the neighbouring 
women of the caste are called inh3 F the respective parents, 
They proceed separately to offer pawn, betel-nut and tur¬ 
meric to Mungota Devv an image of the good Devi (a 
form of Parvati), which may frequently he observed under 
a tree in the neighbourhood of a village. A priest, after 
worshiping the image, takes some Howere which had 
been suspended round its neck, and places them in the 
hands of the mother of the hoy or girl The women then 
proceed to the top mar (potter), where, while he h shaping 
an earthen vessel, they worship the potter's wheeL In 
the town of Fooree, some worship the ehuekha, or wheel 
ymc of the emblems of Vishnu) on the top of the temple, 
iiLst-i ad of t he po t ter a wlieeL From the kooinur, each 
party takes seven small earthen vessek, called "ghurrees," 
which have been prepared some days previously by being 
dried only in the sure The parties then receive water 
from seven neighbouring farniliea of the ca*t^ and return 
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to the hous^ of the betrothed^ where the women mb the 
bodies of the boy and girl with turmeric and water, and 
touch their head* seven times with pawn-leaves and 
beteJ-mita, On the next day, the women bathe the 
bodies of the betrothed with the water received on the 
previous day from the neighbours, and afterwards with 
sandal-wood water. The people of the caste being assem¬ 
bled, the parents call upon them to declare their approval 
of the marriage; and if they all agree that it is suitable 
in point of caste, then betel-nuts are distributed to each 
man according to his rank. Neither the boy nor girl 
partakes of any food until the ceremonies are concluded, 
winch is not lie fore night At noon, however, the fathers 
of the children invite their respective friends to a feast; 
after which the boy's father invites his friends to accom¬ 
pany him and his son to the house of the girl On the 
lad's head is placed a crown made of sola and flowers. 
He is then put into a nalkee (a sort of palanquin), and, 
preceded by wreaths of sola and flowers, borne aloft On 
a pole, the seven gimmes received from the potter and 
now filled with fried paddy, masala (torches) and music, 
is escorted to the house, wiieu he is for the first time 
introduced to his intended wife; and while a priest- and 
naek are pronoun ring certain mu nt ms, the boy and girl 
throw their respective gimmes of paddy into the same 
fin?; after which the priest joins their hands, and the 
Ceremony is con chided The bride and bridegroom remain 
together Jo the same room with the female friends of the 
family, who are making merry the whole night On the 
next day the children art; escorted to the bridegrooms 
house, where the bride remains seven days'; the women 
nightly making arotees before them by burning wicks 
dipped in ghee. During the day the p>ior children are 
amused witl^ games of chance with cowries. Ou the 
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eighth day the bride’s father conveys her to his own 
house, where she remains until arrived at the age of 
puberty ; intelligence of which event is sent to the boy * 
friends, who cull in a naek to decide whether its occur- 
ronee at this time forbodes g^*od or evil to the lad The 
naekjafter consulting the horoscope,gives Ms opinion; mid 
if it is favourable, the bridegroom & father sends on the 
following month a present of sweetmeats to the brides 
house, and a message announcing Jib intention of sending 
for hi* aen T s wife on a certain day. At the time appointed* 
the friends of the bridegroom proceed to the bride's house, 
and convey her in a palanquin to her future home, where 
on her arrival a priest, muttering certain mantras, burns 
some ghee Jjefore them, and a feast concludes the cere¬ 
mony. The expense of these ceremonies from hist to la-st 
is generally from thirty to one hundred rupees, and a 
man must lie poor indeed who does not exceed the former 
sum Amongst the very lowest castes the cost is from 
eight to ten rupees. Many people impoverish themselves 
for years by their thoughtless extravagance on these 
occasions. 

The ceremonies preceding and following the birth of a 
child an: as follows. In the fifth month of pregnancy, ft 
priest is called in. by thusc who cun afford it r to perforin 
certain religious ceremonies. On the birth of the child, 
a nuek m employed to take its horoscope ; and on the 
fifth day, some poor people, who cannot afford to employ 
a priest, use f lke following ceremony. Some straw and 
burdenve$ (ficus Indicti) being prepared the maternal 
uncle, or other near relative of the mother, proceeds to 
twist the straw into a rope, sticking here stud there some 
bur-leave^ and chewing at the same time a mixture of 
rice and kull&e; after which the rope is hung up as a 
cJiarin in the birth-chamber for twenty-one days, and the 
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parent of the child distributes sweetmeats to his friends. 
On the sixth day the chamber is cleaned and smoothed 
with cow-dung, the fire extinguished, and not re-lighted 
until the following morning, when it is not suffered to 
expire again until the end of the month. The mother 
and child are bathed; a rude representation of n tree is 
formed of mud on the wall of the chamber, and rh-- 
shells stuck all over the boughs and roots. Some seen- 
durs are marked on these by the women of the caste, and 
sandal-wood water is sprinkled over all A piece of yel¬ 
low-coloured cloth is then suspended before the tree, and 
a Brahmin, or the neighbouring women, uncording to tlic 
circumstances of the party, worship it as Snstee Devi 
Sweet cakes are then distributed to the friends of the 
family. At night, a palm-leaf, a pen and ink, arc placed 
in the room for the use of Becdalita, the Bui or of tiro 
world, or Destiny, who, it is supposed, writes in the 
night the child’s fate, whether for good or evil, first on its 
forehead aiul then on the palm-leaf The mother must 
not sleep, but sit with the child in her lap the whole 
jiigliL On the twenty-first day the mother and child arc 
hathed ami new clothes put on them. The nuek then 
names the child. On the expiration of a month the 
mother becomes pure. In some castes she is pronounced 
pure after twentv-onc days, and in others the liitk is not 
culled in to name the child until it is six months old. 
The cost of these ceremonies, for those above the lowest 
castes, is from ten to twenty-five rupees. ,Bich people 
of course fool away as much as they like. 

Iu the funeral ceremonies, when a person is thought 
to Ire dying, some mnhapursad is put into his mouth, or 
water in which mahnpursad has been steeped until it 
tiecomcs sour, is poured down his throat. lieu he 
expires, the family members of hb caste are collected 
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together 03 soon as possible to carry the corpse to the 
moosanee, a place where the dead are burned. A sweeper, 
a barber, and a dhobee (waa 1 1 erimui ) t accompany the 
funeral party. Hie sweeper is by no means allowed to 
toucli the body of the defunct, as in that ease the sur¬ 
viving members of bis family would lose caste; he is 
merely employed to carry wood for the funeral pile. The 
body is conveyed on a charpoy to the inoosjince, and ia 
there placed on the ground, while the menders of the 
caste prepare the pile, and the tuarber pares the nail on 
the little finger of the right hand. In some castes all 
the nails are jiarad and the bead shaved The body is 
ihen anointed with oil anil turmeric, and afterward* 
washed. A new r dhotee (cloth for the loins) Ls put on * 
after which the corpse is carried three times round the 
pile* and then placed upon it The face is left expose*I, 
while the rest of the body is covered with wootL The 
nearest relative of the deceased then proceeds to give lire 
(a sacred daty) to the corpse, by touching its mouth with 
a lighted brand or bundle of straw, with which he itftor- 
wards lights the pile; the people of the caste then set 
fire to it on the other side. When the body is consumed 
the funeral party proceed to purify themselves from the 
pollution incurred in touching a corpse, by having their 
nails pared by the barber, anti by bathing and changing 
their clothes. The impure clothes arc washed previous 
to being returned by the dliobee, who aeeompanieg the 
funeral party for this purpose, as well as to receive the 
clothes taken off the corpse, which are divided between 
himself and the barber, On the following day, the people 
of the caste again go the moosaiiec, and extinguish the 
embers of the pile by pouring water on them. Hie place 
is then plastered over with mud or sand, and a rude 
representation of the human figure izmde thereon. lutu 
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various parts of this figure are stock dine small wooden 
pegs, with a saifron-Coloured piece of cloth on eack 
Some sugared water, curdled milk and kboee (Med 
paddy), are then separately placed in small earthen 
vessels near the head of the figure; after which, the 
party returns koine, 

W3ien a wife dies before her husband, it is considered 
a fortunate event Cowries and klioec are thrown behind 
the corpse while it la being carried to the nioosanee, 
accompanied with the beating of tom-toms, &<x When 
a woman dies during pregnancy* the Cesarean operation 
is performed, and the furius ia consumed on a sepaiute 
pile. Children dying under two years of age are buried 
with no particular ceremonies. The cost of the funeral 
ceremonies, for those above the very lowest cashes, is 
from two rupees and a half to five rupees. Very few, 
except the rich, expend more than the latter etnn F but 
reserve all their funds for the Shradha. 

When a death occurs in any family, the whole house¬ 
hold are impure for a greater or less time, according to 
circumstances. Amongst some of the Sudra castes, a sou 
is impure for ten days after the death of his father or 
mother. For the death of an unmarried daughter, her 
father; mother and brother, are impure for a period of 
ten days ; but if married, then only five days. For the 
death of a sou, whether married or pot, the parents arc 
impure teu days. In some castes the season of mourning 
extends to a month. A Brahmin is impure for a period 
of from three to ten days, for the death of any of the 
above relations* During that timu he can perform no 
religious ceremonies, A sou, after the death of his father, 
allows his hair, beartl and nails, to remain uncut He 
wears no ornaments and few clothes, never changing the 
latter day or night He eats once a day, and that oidy 
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of mahapursacb or plantains and arooali Tice cooked 
by himself in a fresh place and in a new earthen vessel 
every day, Me moat not sleep in the customary bod, 
but on the floor Each day a handful or two of rice* 
mixed with milk, is by means of a priest offered to the 
manes of the dead. This rice is never eaten * but the 
priest, accompanied by the mourner, proceeds to a tank 
or river, into which, after pronouncing certain immtrus, 
the oblation is thrown. If absolutely necessary, by reason 
of sickness nr other imperative cause, the whole of the 
leu days' ceremonies are concluded at once. On the ex¬ 
piration of the period of mourning, the mustaches are 
shaved off, and then allowed to grow as before. The 
head and beard are shaved as usual, and the body is 
anointed with oil. On the following day, the Shradha, 
au offering of food to the deceased, is performed This 
ceremony is attended with considerable expense in ibe 
distribution of alms and feasting the Brahmins, The 
very lowest coat is four rupees, but generally from twenty- 
five to thirty rupees are expended l£ieh people spend 
many lues of rupees on such occasion*. Once a year (in 
Austin or Kurtick) the Turpun, or offering of water to 
the manes of ancestors, k performed- The ceremony 
continues fifteen days. On the last day, a Sliradha is 
given, and by some again at the Dewaji, a festival not 
generally observed at Pooree. The very poor people 
Cannot perform all these ceremonies, though they usually 
have some trifling observances. Thus, in the performance 
of the furpuii, a little water held in the hand is offered 
to tile manes of their ancestors, while repeating their 
names, with appropriate invocations. 

The people themselves do not seem to attach any 
particular meaning to any of the foregoing ceremo¬ 
nies; for, on inquiry, I was always told that it was the 
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ff dust cor 1 * or custom of the caste Whatever the priests 
think, they, like the Egyptians of old, keep to themselves; 
and doubtless with equal loss to the world, whatever that 
may be. No affair of even the least importance cam be 
transacted without the Brahmin priests. From the first 
entrance of a child into the world to the funeral pile, he 
is surrounded by the minis tratious of these pretenders to 
sanctity, who hold his mind in subjection. 

To feed the Brahmins on various occasions, is esteemed 
a particularly meritorious nci A man sometimes makes 
oath that he will feed a certain number of Brahmins for 
eight or ten ycan=i This oath is particularly sacred, find 
is admin [stored by a Brahmin, of courses after the follow¬ 
ing manner. A copper vessel, culled a kosah, used in 
religious ceremonies, is filled with water from the flanges* 
if procurable; if not, any Other water will do. Tools de¬ 
leaves and a suparee or horeero-nut (termimlia Gh*b\da) y 
arc put there hi Into the vessel thus filled, the devotees 
hand is inserted, while he recites certain miratras after 
the priest If the former should die before the completion 
of his vow, his nearest relative must carry it out, other¬ 
wise he will become impure. Cunning rogues these 
u twice-born men ! they contrive to lose nothing, what¬ 
ever others may do. The interpGaifcfcm of any of the 
gods, save Mnhadiiv, the Ban-ling (a type of Siva), and 
the devotee’s ow n sectorial deity, must be sought through 
a Brahmin priest, to whom the petitioner relates his 
wishes, whether the birth of a son, preservation from 
danger, Ac. He then places in the baud of the priest, 
either a aupmw or horccra-nut; the latter is preferred, 
if procurable. Thta act is called dl Suiikutpo/' signifying 
an engagement for a religious purpose whereby the priest 
engages on his part faithfully to perform the intercession 
required by the devotee. After reciting certain muntra^ 
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the priest exclaims, H Hear, 0 Kalee M (or whoever the 
deit) imoked may be), "thig man” (mentioning his name) 
“ has 6cnt f °r and, placing a < Bunkuljxj' in ray hand, 
repeated me to intercede with you cm hie bchalr/' &c. 
The reward of (be priest is In proportion to the means 
of the petitioner and the length or importance of hie 
request. Tin- priests part of the performance Is acted 
either in the temple or in the house of his era plover, 
according to the wish or the latter. If there is no image 
of the god whose fhvour it ia proposed to beseech in the 
house, then the priest consecrates a picture of Hu idol 
nml worships it; or if it b the wish of his employer, he 
proceeds to make an image by placing in a brass or 
earthenware vessel containing water the bough of a 
mango-tree, on which a cocoa-nut is suspended. These 
are marked w ith seendurs of sandalwood, and sandal¬ 
wood water is sprinkled over all; after which they are 
pronounced pure. An image of any deity may be made 
iai this why. After the ceremony and worship ia con- 
c nded r these materials are thrown into a river ot tank, 
Sometimes a sakgmm is the object worshiped, In which 
cast to priest either worships one belonging to Ju8 cm- 

ployer or brings one with liim, and after the ceremony 
takea it away again, 

A |K‘rson having either a salagram, an idol, ora con¬ 
secrated picture of an idol iu his house, must dailv pay 

h<? expcuSe of Its W «“»P h r a priest; mid if unable to 
cm,tunic doing so. he must deliver it to the priest, and 
eugage at any future time, should he be able, to defmv 
tlie expenses of its doily worship. A man cannot stick 
op the rude images, so often met with under trees with- 
° l,t ^ for their support, nr making other 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Rjiie ibnrngh tbc Tqfb of Puerto— Pilgrims measuring their Length pn the 
OnmuLl—f’&j.ple seldom thjo» tbeiniMihcs ondir the Wheels Ji^gjnr- 
£"—?>** Tanka—rFertpIo killed fay Alston—We dfftt a Reward 
lor tta Capture Of a partiebbr Alligator- An Alligator broughi to us— 
Trirft—InJii* Cnojuun—H»dof an old Hu hroujgku to tlie Billiud- 

rraeft—Jogglfliu Tdoka—Sjuiko‘obannere—MfliJiod of tatnin^a Soaks_ 

Tliievn of India onti steal a Sh^t from bentiUb a Sleupmj^ P-erf^n—Tba 
Alan tier of at— A(>atbj of tbs Naiir«—Drewnod Lad —Natirea attend 
■ fiW timfrlj on a djifig Cow, 


In tha morning and evening, I usually walked or rode 
cm an elephant into the town of Pooree, and occasionally 
witnessed very strunge sights. Pilgrims tnay sometimes 
be seen measuring Llieir length on the ground around 
the enclosure of the temple of JuggumattL Some of these 
men have perchance come a distance of more than a 
thousand miles, I once met with, one from the north- 
western provinces who had Wu engaged two years in 
measuring his length towards Poorea When I saw him, 
he had about two miles more to go to complete his task. 
The temple was in view to animate hini r and I stopped 
some time to watch his progress. The way of it was 
this. The man stretched himself at full length on the 
ground, and made a mart thereon, as far as he could 
reach with his fingers ; lie then got up, placed his toea 
in the mark, prostrated himself as before, extended his 
anus, and made another mark, and so lengthened out 
his way. 

It b erroneously supposed that people often throw 
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themselves under the wheels of Jttggumatb s ear when 
in progress* Only one instance of this occurred dunng 
the many years I was at Pooree. I happened to he riding 
down the main street when the cars were in rapid motion, 
arid word was brought to me that a man had been tun 
oven I proceeded immediately to tin? spot, and there, 
extended across the track which the wheels of the ear 
had made, was the dead body of a poor T miserably dis¬ 
eased wretch, who had evidently, from the position in 
which 1 saw him, deliberately thrown himself under the 
wheels, which had passed over the middle of his body. 
His arms were extended, and in Ins momentary agony 
he had tom up the earth with Ha hands. This, I believe* 
was a case of suicide. 

In and near the city of Pooree there are some remark¬ 
ably fine tanks, with Sights of stej*s all round leading 
down to the water, on the surface of which numerous 
alligators may often be seen floating. Sometimes, though 
rarely these animals seise the bather®* I remember but 
two instances, both of which occurred about the same 
time* One, an old woman, who was killed; and the other* 
a man, w ho was seized by the leg, but managed to escape- 
Subsequently however, he died from the injuries he hud 
received- The natives alleged Hint it was one particular 
alligator that had a. taste fi tr human UosIl So Hambledon 
and I offered a reward for Ills capture. Next day, an 
alligator about eight feet in length was brought to us. 
We paid the promised re ward, and offered a similar one 
for another. The captive alligator, which was bound with 
strong cords, was dragged away to ha killed, as they said 
The following day, a second was brought. We paid for 
him, too ] and promised a further donation for another* 
Accordingly, a third was brought* marvellously like the 
others. We suspected some trickery was at work ; but 
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the natives, who dearly love lying, stoutly protested that 
it wsls another beaah 3fow, as one alligator, if of the 
same mz&, is ns like another as two peas, we could not 
lie certain that such was not the ease, so paid the money, 
However, I determined to put a mark on the animal* ami 
accordingly pierced his mail with, a Mahntta spear, after 
which wo saw no more of our friend 

Everybody has heard of the Indiao conjurors and 
snake-charmers, One evening, a fine old man. said to 
he above a hundred years of age, performed some very 
clever tricks for our amusement Amongst others, ho 
caused a small mango-tree to grow and produce fruit 
The scone of the performance was my billiard-room. A 
few days after, while H, and myself were playing at 
billiards, a human head was brought by the police to 
one of the windows of the room. 1 at once recognised 
the gory head lo be that of the old conjuror. lie had 
been murdered near the temple* end his head wfta found 
oil the sands, but his body w as never discovered 

Another juggler 1 saw place a lad on the bare ground 
and cover him with a large wicker basket, after which 
he carried on a conversation in the most natural manner, 
the Ixiy'a treble tones issuing from beneath the basket 
The mans voice became louder ; and apparently iu a 
great rage he seized a sword, and plunged it through the 
basket, whence the shriek and dying tones of the boy 
issued The whole was so well simulated that I confess 
it was with a feeling of relief I saw the basket raised, 
and no body beneath it 

In the third chapter of Genesis, we read that “the 
serpent was more subtile than any beast of the field," 
and truly it appeara to be endowed with almost human 
intelligence. The command snake-charmers obtain over 
these reptiles, and the tricks they teach them, are very 
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wonderful. I have often witnessed the charmers at work, 
clearing, aa they pretend, a garden or other place of 
snakes, when, if there are no wiki ones, they secretly drop 
some of their tame reptiles, and go piping about until 
these come forth from their hiding-places,, the men of 
course declaring that they are wild ones. I have seen 
half-a-dozen snakes issue one after another from behind 
a box in my room, where I was perfectly certain that 
there were none before the charmer was admitted. It whs 
difficult to detect the deception, although M. and myself 
watched the man's proceedings very carefully. If our 
eyes wandered from him for an instant, the trick was 
done. We offered the man a rupee or two to explain 
how it was, which, after some hesitation, he did- The 
snake was concealed about his person* and at certain 
signals glided behind a box or came therefrom, the man 
playing on a sort of pipe all the time. 

In the course of my ride one evening, I saw a man 
taming, us he said, a cobra di capelin. I offered him a 
rupee to kill it, hut from a superstitious feeling he de¬ 
clined doing so. I stopped to watch his proceedings. In 
Ids hand he held a globular earthenware vessel which he 
waved to and fro before the snake. Now and then the 
snake would make a dart at the man, but knocked its 
jaws against the earthen vessel After some time the 
reptile got tired of this sport, and refused to come to the 
scratch again. The man then tried it with his bare knee, 
which he swayed before the snake, hut the latter had 
hud enough, and declined' tire encounter. The charmer 
Said it would never bile again,, and placed it in a neigh¬ 
bouring hedge, though 1 still offered him a rupee to kill 
it But these are ordinary tricks to others I have heard 
of, but never witnessed; such as men sitting in the air; 
others being buried alive for a month, and then exliuined 
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Apparently dead, but resuscitated. A late writer in idm 
“Dial" newspaper (George Thompson) lias given a very 
graphic description of the latter, at wliich a friend el 
mine, tbe late General B,wa& present, and wbo described 
tbe scene to me. 

Tbe thieves of India, are amongst tbe most export in 
the world. They will even steal a sheet from underneath 
a sleeping person. The way of it is this. Suppose the 
sleeper is reclining on one side. The thief proceeds to 
fold up tlic sheet very carefully until close to tbe Imdy 
of the sleeper, when be gently rouses hint by tickling his 
ear (say) with a feather, llalf-awake, tbe sleeper very 
tint it mlly turns over, and away goes the thiei with the 
sheet 

Tbe apathy of the natives is astounding. I once saw' 
a young kd, about fifteen years of age, taken out of the 
river at l’uoite, finite dead. Some of his relatives were 
present, and did not appear to think much about it, until 
a big brother took the corpse up in his arms to carry it 
away. The face of the dead lad then fell against his 
own. At first be appeared surprised, and then, looking 
affectionately at the face of his poor brother, burst into 
tears. “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin;" and 1 am nut ashamed to confess that on witness¬ 
ing tins pitiful sight, my own eyes filled with tears, 

1 have seen several natives in utlcctioiiatc attendance 
on a dying cow, and I have seen them pass a fellow - 
creature dying alone by the road-side without notice, but 
bowing down and reverently kissing the feet of a Brahmin, 
It is curious that, though the natives venerate a Cow or 
a bull, they have no such feeling for a cow’s brother 
when he becomes a bullock, but belabour him most un¬ 
mercifully. I have mentioned elsewhere how cruelly 
the natives tw ist the tails of the poor animals, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

fftll fO-lu inj llor-s—A K Rixk es tht EEi.-a»l a. pieman! IfenEi—Off to C-iJ- 
CuiLa—Ikm n HuHjPt: jLfjr (Jic- UirtMm—Total DeaineM—Mynu-fitniP 
Death ot .a Sailcrnkfr—CUrj-a t ta fLina.-i.rti—XeEptoj-Jimi^—Je inmj JFtitfliw 1 

Opinion of LatdLi^iu^ of lit Bank of 


OiVE evening in June, 184— p J was cantering down 
tlie main street of Poorer in company with some friends, 
when my horse fell and rolled* over me, dislocating one 
of my fingers, and, Causing ninny severe cont tiniu lls, besides 
some degree of concussion of the brain. Notwitlistimdiug 
fill this, 1 did not feel the slightest pain, but mounted 
ag£nn f and rode home in company with my friends* I 
wished to continue out ride, but they insisted upon my 
going homo, as they could perceive that l was more 
severely hurt than I was aware o£ I only experienced 
a most delightful sensation, us if I were floating on the 
clouds; so I conclude that a knock on the head must be 
rather an easy death* Enough of this, Suftioe it to say 
that f was very ill for some weeks afterwards, and to 
this day feel the effects of that hill. I was totally deaf 
fjr ^ ^ 01i S time* ami was advised to proceed to England; 
but, instead of doing so, I obtained leave to visit Aus¬ 
tralia on medical certificate. 

I remained upwards of two months inCalcutta, waiting 
for fhe sailing of a ship. During this time I rented 1 
small house (I should think it a large one in England) 
ijj Moira Street, the back of which overlooked theW- 
^iniU of the Mftrtiniera school It wm a source of 
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amusement, though rather a melancholy one to me, to 
watch the boys At play within a few yards of iny house* 
niiminj jumping, and I suppose shouting, as I could 
see them gesticulating with their mouth wide open, hut 
no sound reached me. It was like the pbantasmagprifl 
of n dream. In conversation I was obliged to use the 
most powerful trumpets, and thus was not cut off alto¬ 
gether from association with my fellows ; and I had some 
kins] friends in Calcutta who patiently bore with my in¬ 
firmity. tn the evening, I occasionally walked along the 
Strand mail after all the gay world had departed Ona 
evening, an incident occurred which made a very strong 
impression upon me. Everybody acquainted with the 
boatmen of the Hoogly river is aware that amongst them 
are many dacoits (robbers or pirates, as the case maybe), 
who think no more of taking the life of a man than that 
of a puppy-dog- Some gentlemen crossing from the 
opposite side of the river, passed a dlnghee (email boat) 
in which was an European Lid about eighteen years of 
age. He was dressed like a Bailor, and had a bundle in 
his hand. When the gentlemen landed, they heard a 
dispute between the lad and his boatmen respecting the 
amount of fare demanded by them; but as this is an 
hourly occurrence at a crowded gMt, the gentlemen 
thought nothing of it, and shortly lifter were about 
getting into their carriage, when they were startled by 
hearing a piercing shriek, followed by a plunge in the 
river; after which all was still The gentlemen descended 
the ghat to the river-side to ascertain the cause of the 
noise they had heard- There were a great many boats 
about tSie landing-place, but the boatmen pretended to 
be asleep, and on lieing aroused declared that they knew 
nothing about itj and the river kept the secret of the 
poor lad's fate, for he was never seen again, Xeither 
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w it positively discovered who lie waa Perchance a 
mother, with that " hope deferral avIiih 1i maketh the 
heart sick/' is still expecting the return of her lung-lost 
son. He was doubt! esa murdered by the boatmen and 
thrown into the river, from which ft body seldom rises 
by reason of the strong noder-cumnt My Friend Cap¬ 
tain H., the Superintendent of Police, declared thnt he 
would find out the murderers; hut the cunning of the 
natives was too much for his sagacity, great as that was, 
X occasionally amused myself by visiting the bazaar^ 
which to a stranger are exceedingly amusing places ; at 
least I always lb and them bol The instant n pakmquhi 
is seen entering the bazaar, the occupant is l>csleged by 
a number ©f natives, most of whom speak a little English, 
as thus; ,J AV hat mas tor v/u nt f 1 every tiling got. Master 
want silkce stocking? I got ftilkec handkerchief? I 
got. Master come to my shop ?"—and so on. In former 
days, I used to find the clamour of these people almost 
deafening os half-a-dozen of them were vociferating on 
either side of my pidkee j but it was not so now, amt I 
literally lamed a deaf ear lo the noise, as I was not 
obliged to use my trumpet unless I wislit d—some com- 
lort in that. 1 used to gel oat of my palanquin at the 
liTSt shop on the left hand side of the old China Bazaar, 
look round j then into the next* look at wliatever was 
exposed for sale; then into another, and so on; down 
that dde of the bazaar, a distance^ I suppose, of half ft 
niile or more, and return up the other side after ft visit 
i** the Burra Bazaar/ where almost every thing, ‘ r from 
a needle to un anchor, 1 " can lie procured If the anchor 
is not in the bazaar, it is not far off There are all sorts 
of hardware, broadcloths, costly silks and shawls, &c ; 
ami in jipieer, out-of-the-way places, some dirty preei- 
p dons stairs lead to small chambers where precious 
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stones can he purchased. These latter nre not opposed 
for sak\ but brought from some dark recess when iiai|uiretl 
for r Then there is the new China Bazaar, a superior sort 
of place, where ladies used to go shopping some thirty 
years ago; bat owing La the numerous European shops 
which have been opened of kite years, tilts bazaar is com¬ 
paratively deserted*had the lost Lime I saw it quite 
a ruinous and desolate appearance. In former days it' 
used to present quite a gay scene, with numerous car¬ 
riages standing at the doors of the principal shops; hut 
now', one might say, M There's something ails the place, 
me thinks r tis cursed y for scarcely a single respectable^ 
looking carriage h to he seen, and comparatively few 
visitors of any bind. In former days, there was one 
native shopkeeper in the now China Bazaar, mimed Bin- 
daw bun Pall, who dealt in il eixr*fthin$, and many other 
things besides/' He was generally known amongst Euro¬ 
peans by the sobriquet of "Jemmy Jumps" of which he 
was rather proud. Jemmy used to attend the Calcutta 
race% on which occasions his nether extremities were 
eased i n top-boota 11 c was a fat, j olly-Iookitjg, intelligent 
man. His shop was a very extensive one, consisting of 
two or three large upper rooms, where all kinds of things 
were expand for sale in extensive glass-cases* At one 
end of the entrance room, up-stairs, w r ero a few chairs, a 
net over-clean couch, and a a mall table. Here have I 
often sat for hours together, talking of things in general 
and politics in particular, with Jemmy Jumps, who spake 
English pretty well. The late Bishop of Madras, when 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, endeavoured to make a convert 
of Jemmy, and on one occasion rather indiscreetly told 
him that he would go to hell M Who told you I should 
go to heli r asked Jemmy* This was a poser, I some¬ 
times found Jemmy reading Johnson's Eassclns. When 
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he had finished the book, I said, u Well, Jemmy, what 
do you think of Hallos r To which Jemmy replied, 
il Itassdas—he|nst like all mm; he everything got, but 
he not appee f and added, '"It’s a fundee world/ 1 Alas, 
poor Jemmy! he died not long after of cholera, and I 
missed him much on my return to Calcutta, as, besides 
my liking for the man, he was my factotum in the way 
of procuring supplies, Ac, Thus passed the time away, 
A few days liefore I embarked for Australia, news 
arrived of the indecisive battle of Moodkee, where my 
friend Tl fell He was treacherously slain, m 1 learnt 
long after, by a Seikh to whom he had given quarter. 
Intelligence of the battle was current in the bazaar two 
or three days Irefore the arrival of the Government 
despatches. Indeed, the natives, to whom it would appear 
that the birds of the air convey a whisper, generally" hear 
ot such events long before the const!tuted authorities* 
It is said that the wealthy bankers procure the earliest 
intelligence ; and it may be so. To meet with a check, 
particularly as both the Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Gliief were present in the fight, was something 
new to a British army in India ; and when days elapsed 
IjcFore any further news irom the army arrived, ninny 
people began to look with a gloomy aspect at the state 
ol affairs, as if "the beginning of the end" had already 
commenced. However, I had faith in our M kismet" and 
indomitable British pluck, so had no doubt that all would 
come right at last; and in this faith I left Calcutta l>eforc 
intelligence arrived of any decisive action having been 
fought. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

Embark for Ei.'itnsv.—$bipwreck and remarkiblf; af mj Friend M. C. 

—-Arrive ift F*rt Jat-kr^ii—Name-s of cay Insert Semiitfii—English Gt*>oeii 

—Shuntion of ray Hows*—YH ls from put Fneml Mie-VTain]eiib.g* 

id tbs BlulIi—N uio^jmtis Snakes-—T ii^.t Mo^aitw—Fb?ai oijJ Flie=H— 
Drive m%o Sjdnqj —3i!j Gantan — Hot Wind—Ae«pt ain Invitatuic 14 
ikwaiDpanj a Party of Liiica and G*lilkm« down the Hirbtrar. 

I EMBARKED in the ship Theresa early in January, 
lS+6 r bound Tor Sydney. I scarcely remember anything 
of the voyage, save that ire sighted the island of Amster¬ 
dam, which brought to toy recollection the circumstance 
of an nnfortiinate friend nf mine being wrecked thereon 
some years previously when proceeding to some part of 
Australia ; and as his escape was very remarkable, I will 
give a brief account of it The captain of the ship had 
hh wife and family on board, and amongst the prison gens 
was my friend M T C-. as well as some other officers with 
their wives and several children- One Saturday night, 
they had, m is customary in most ships, been toasting 
sweetheart# mid wive# with old friends at home, beside 
talking about the land rhey expected to see in the morn¬ 
ing. The party retired fir the night; and JM. C. had 
not gone to bed, when the mate came to Ms cabin, and 
in joking, as he thought, said that land was in sight 
M. C. wont cm the poop with the mate, anti saw some¬ 
thing like a very dark cloud looming to leeward, when 
presently the ship struck—a huge wave rolled over them. 
M. C, who had grasped the stanchions in front of the 
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poop, was tom away with them in his hands. He let 
go, strove to swim, and wag carried by a wave high up 
on the locks, and there he remained, thinking that he 
was the only jargon saved. When daylight appeared, 
the ship was not to be seen ; hut an European convict 
and the mate, together with several lascars and M. C.s 
servant, came from the places where they had found 
refuge during the night Must forlorn was their situation, 
on an almost barren rock in the middle of tlie ocean. A 
considerable quantity of rice, and, nearly os important, 
singular as it may seem to relate, a large silver tea-pot, 
was washed on shore, with some other articles. They 
contrived to light a fire, and boiled some rice in the tea¬ 
pot* which was their sole cooking utensil while they 
remained on the rock. Most melancholy it was to see 
the dead Wiles of their shipmates washed ou shore, and 
the survivors had no means of burying them in the scanty 
soil of the island. M + C.s kliidmutgar had his leg broken 
by being dashed against the rocks. After many days* 
starvation staring them in the face if they remained 
where they were, they mossed to the other Vide of the 
island in hopes of falling in with some whaling ships, 
in which they were successful, and were conveyed to 
Mauritius, and thence to Calcutta, where I had the plea- 
siire of meet Eng M r C, and drinking tea poured from the 
silver tea pot which had stood them in such good stead 5 
Ch. 3 broken-legged kliidmutgar being in attendance at 
tabl& Most remarkable was my friend's escape; bad it 
not been for the mate's trying to “take a rise" out of 
him, he would have l>een below when the ship struck* 
and in all human probability drowned with the other*, 
for none of those who were below had time to reach the 
dcck trfjfore they were overwhelmed with the waves. 

To return from this digression We pursued our tin- 
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event ful voyage, Be fore lcav ing Cnlcnttrt T h a<l purchased 
a huge chart, and two works oil the law of storms, which 
I understood theoretically, hut now intended studying 
the subject practically. However, we had little more 
than a cap-full of wind during the voyage, which termi¬ 
nated by our dropping anchor iu Port Jackson on the 
17th of March. T hud brought two Indian servants with 
me, a father and son; the latter was a handsome-Iooking 
lad. named 11 Hafia Oolnh ” which was soon turned by the 
English into“I hippy Fellow, 5 ' as t hey could make nothing 
of his own name; while his father's name of Ena Jan 
was transmogrified into *‘ltum John.” 

I had letters of introduction to two or three gentlemen 
in, Sydney and its neighbourhood, one of whom had spent- 
many years in India* I Tented a small cottage a short 
distance from his house. My establishment consisted of 
an English groom and my two Indian servants. Having 
nothing to do, I took it into my head to instruct the 
groom in reading and writing, of which he only knew 
the rudiments, He was no genius, for after some months' 
tuition and daily spelling the two words yes and yet, he 
could not spell them correctly at last 11 Now, dairies, 

I would say in the morning, “after breakfast I shall ask 
you to spell yes anil yet ; mind you kii"w how to do it. 

'■ Yury well. Sir " After breakfast in cornea Charles, rather 
redolent of the stable. " Well, Charles, how do you spell 
yet r whereupon Charles would boggle and hum,looking 
the while inexpressibly bewildered, and at last say. I 
can’t spell that word, Sir ” Verily. Charles was no brighter 
a youth than lie who could not count t he little pig amongst 
a "lot of others because lie frisked about so much After 
the lesson, I generally walked or rode ubout the lush fur 
two r>r three hours, 

Within a couple of miles to the rear of my house, there 
. L 3 
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rolled the great Pacific Qceftn p while to the right was the 
harbour, and in front the city of Sydney, three miles dis¬ 
tant. In the evening, iny friend Moo-usually walked 

over to my cottage, when we used to spin very long yarns 
about " our country/' ties we called India. I soon knew 
almost every track in the hush within two or three miles 
of my cottage, and tried in vain to lose myself* so that 
I might have something to break the monotony of my 
daily rides in trying to find myself again. I did once 
nearly succeed, and speculated about passing a night in 
the bush, but; unluckily, I found myself again ere it 
became quite dark, aiul 1 had no excuse for " camping 
-out, which I should rather have liked by way of a 
change, were it not for the numerous snakes about the 
neighbourhood. During the first month of my residence 
at Waver ley (the name of my place), I saw more snakes 
than I had done during the many years I hud been in 
India, Then, again, there were huge mosquitoes* “tiger 
mosquitoes/ I called them, such as I have seen in the 
8uiiderhunds of Bengal, stout, speckled fellows, that 
without any preliminary coquetting and humming, after 
the manner of the light-brown coloured mid. slim mofr- 
quito, pounce ujhjd their prey, say the back of your left 
baud, and commence work at once with their blood¬ 
suckers ; when, feeling the sinarb down goes your right 
paw, and causes a disgusting little splash of blood and 
smashed mosquito bones on the back of your hand, and 
^ The insidious attacks of the slim mosquito are 
more tormenting, as it flits lightly to and fro j now 
skimming across your forehead, anou lighting gently oo 
>imr hand, or humming in your ear. After many in- 
dice h i al slaps on your hand or Ihce, as the case may be, 
jMir lose your temper, and hit oat savagely ^ to your own 
increasing annoyance; until at length, by u lucky hit. 
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you extinguish him; or bo perhaps sails ft way to wait for 
quieter times, find you think that you have got rid of 
him, but ho is watching you all the while from the roof 
or corner of the room ; and when you have comfortably 
settler] yourself iu your arm-chair, and perchance art in 
the middle of the most interesting article of the last 
lie view, fitora which it would take a forty-mosquito power 
to divert: your attention, softly the slim moskee sweeps 
down again, and lightly settles on your forehead, bald- 
piite, or other exposed place, &ud cent rives to sup quietly 
after all the trouble you have given him, jkkjf thing l — 
you find out, when too late, the mischief he has done by 
the mark and tingling sensation he has left beliind. Dr 
suppose that you have finished the article you were read¬ 
ing before the mosquito has quite finished his interesting 
occupation, then, little uioskee, look out sharp, or it is 
all up with you—quick f the hand of fate is uplifted— 
away I m 3 —-it descends, and never more will you re-visit 
the jungle’s pleasant glades or the cool recesses of the 
marsh, fur your bones ure dashed to pieces on the hand 
of hiui whom you tormented so long; while he triumph¬ 
antly exclaims* with a feeling of gratified revenge, '"There, 
I have done for you at lash you pestilent little devil T 
There are some people so dried up and mummified by 
long residence in the colony, that the mosquito instinct¬ 
ively seems to be aware there is nothing to be got out 
of them, and passes on accordingly to the nearest, new¬ 
comer or M new* chum,” as a recent arrival in the colony 
is elegantly termed in Sydney. 

In addition to mosquitoes* there are fleas and flies 
iu myriads- Every week my rooms were flooded w ith 
boiling water to destroy the fleas. To keep out the 
flies and mosquitoes I invented some wine duors* so that 
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I might have the place a little to myself. I used to say 
at Poorer that every grain of sand was a white flat, 
whereas in Austro!ia I said that evciy groin of sand 
was a flea, so numt™ we re these pestilent little insects 
iti some places. Such are some of the agremeute of bush 
life in Australia, 

Once a week I usually drove into Sydney to procure 
books from the Australian library—which, by the way 
13 a very valuable collection—or went to the bank for 
rhino. I amused myself by making a garden, which was 
just beginning to bloom, when a hot wind from the west 
withered nearly all my plants in the course of a few hours, 
I was disgusted, and gave up gardening. This hot wind* 
which continued between two and three days, was some¬ 
thing like the simoom I have read of. the tberosormetor 
rising in the shade to 110° r when suddenly the wind 
chopped round to the southward, blowing directly from 
the icebergs, and we were shivering with coldl I was 
elected an honorary member of the Australian Club T but 
never once availed myself of the privilege, as I had a 
great objection to mix with strangers on account of 
my deafness, albeit I found the people very hospitably 
inclined. * 

Tims passed away an uneventful year of my life I 
now made inquiries for a passage to New Zealand and 
Tahiti, purposing to return to India China, when an 
event occurred which altered the complexion of my life. 
One evening my good neighbour Mac— brought a note 
from a friend in Sydney inviting me to accompany a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, down the harbour on the 
following morning, I could not answer the note then, 
but said 1 would drive into town early in the mornings 
and make my excuses in person; which I did. Nothing. 
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I felt assured, would induce me to accept the Invitation ; 
but my friend expressed so much disappointment, and, 
in short, said go much tdwufc it, that I very reluctantly 
suffered my good-nature to prevail, and I went Tho 
end of it was, that some months after 1 wm — But 
here I must pause for breath, the pace is too quick; 
besides, I ought to common ce with a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Tnk# a House in. T**n—Love d turn r? nr iati obcy—^Marned.— Embark for 
Cakutt* — Nimw reaps of Shipwreck — Dcnth of mj Hor^ —Enter 
Intr^A Strait—Dirty -ioakteg Suvngn —Kin# of the CanuiKii libada— 
Boohr ihEfib.!—Coping— DuLeb SJuop of War—Dutch UE&cera —Inhaht- 
iftiOHof Co|ran^—(rtnuat] HuniiDHArj—^ Happy Fellow 11 drunk—Punish - 
toOiit of " Happj Fedow r, ^-LoiTo €op«®g—Sup f ,l 7 a Ship with Water— 
ApjiieMh Santl-beada in iferealeoma Wither—Arrive ]u Citautta, 

Well, now, reader—why should I call you dear, when 
I know nothing about you? — Fill up the iistervening 
months in any way yon like, for I don't mean to say, if 
1 could* how I passed them, 1 gave up my cottage at 
W averley, and took a home in towiL My hearing was 
so much, improved that T distinctly hearth without a 
trumpet, the momentous words*love, honour and obey/' 
pronounc^l hi my favour in Christ church, Sydney, rad 
I was married; and instead of returning to India vii 
*the koutli-Sea Islands and China, T engaged a passage 
direct to Calcutta in the ship “ Bnssomh Merchant/ 1 
wliich vessel was freighted with nearly one hundred 
horses* and amongst them my saddle rad carriage horsey 
as passengers. Instead of going the usual route into 
Torres Straits by way of the narrow and intricate channel 
called the “inner passage,” our captain determined on 
trying the more open and outer one* which had lately 
Ijcen surveyed We left Sydney on the 4th of August 
with a fair wind, and went rolling along most uncomfort¬ 
ably for several days, when at dusk on the evening of 
the 12th, there was suddenly a tremendous hubbub*on 
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deck, occasioned by the look-out maxi shouting! J1 Breakers 
Ahead f J Then came hasty word* of command, the hurried 
tread of men, banging of mpe$ on the deck* pul ting* 
hauling and bawling, followed shortly after by the leaning 
Over of the ship, as she hugged the wiml as closely as 
possible to daw off rhe reef l was so accustomed to 
these noises in a merchant ship that I did not think 
anything about them j in faet p l did not even go on deck. 
Soon after, the doctor came to our cabin-door, and said 
that we bad had a very narrow escape of shipwreck* for 
the reef was So near, when they put the ship about, that 
lie could have chucked a biscuit upon iL I thought this 
was exaggeration, so ascended the poop to judge for my¬ 
self; nqtL, sure enough, 1 could through the gloom dis^ 
tiuetly see the breakers within a short distance of the 
ship. Had she struck the reef, no earthly power could 
have saved m The wind was blowing pretty fresh, with 
a chopping sea, As this reef was not laid down in our 
chart* the captain was apprehensive that there might 
be others* and was afraid to proceed in the dark; so we 
w lay to" all night rolling about fearfully, My saddle- 
horse* "Bob Dawson," was so disgusted with the morion, 
I snppo$e T that he declined proceediiig any further in the 
ship, an d p dying in the. night, was thrown overixuird ia 
the morning* and his bones added to those of hundreds 
of other gnlhint horses that have been lost in sundry 
wrecks on the barrier reuf. Alas, poor Bob l the com¬ 
panion of many solitary hours; I felt as if l had lost a 
friend when I saw his lifeless carcase hauled up and 
cast into the sm On the following day we sailed through 
a wide opening in the barrier reef into Torres Strait, to 
our very great rolief p for there we had a smooth sem At 
night wc anchored as it is not considered safe to pro¬ 
ceed after sunset nor before the atm has attained a con- 
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shlcruble elevation above the horizon in the morning, 
hy reason uf the numerous reefs IksIow the surface of the 
water. A man is always on the loot-out from the mast- 
heatl while the ship is under way, as front that height 
ha can distinguish a sunken reef a considerable distance 
off. 

^ c sa "' Some ilirty-1 ooking savages on the Australian 
shore, waving palm branches with one baud, while they 
scratched themselves with tlie other. By the first motion 
they wore inviting ns to land, mid the last was equally 
significant of something to be avoided. We did not accept 
their friendly invitation, but glided gently on mir way. 
Thu water was smooth ns a mill-pond; the only annoy mice 
we experienced was from the stench caused by tiic liurses. 
Poor brutes 1 they must have felt as much relief-as we 
did on getting into smooth water. 

bine Sunday morning, while we were at anchor, we 
saw a couple of large canoes full of men from the Guinea 
cnast )'tilling rapidly towards us, with the king of the 
C'annibid Islands on board, us we jokingly said. How- 
cxer, not knowing whether their intentions were peaceful 
or otherwise, our four gnus, which had l>ecn stowed away 
below, wore hastily lished up and placed in. position, 
flic canoes approached within two or three hundred 
yards of our ship, mid then bore away, without apparently 
taking any notice of us, though no doubt, the crews kept 
a sharp look-out from the corner of their eyes. The 
steersman or the nearest canoe had a long feather stuck 
upright in his hair, and wag a magnificent-looking savage, 
ftt least six feet or more in height. He stood like a 
statue on a platform at the stem of the boat, without 
once turning his head to look after us. Anybody would 
have thought, from the apparently careless behaviour of 
teac natives, that ships were as plenty as blackberries, 
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instead of licing rather scarce objects m Torres -Strati 
but I suppose the true reason of their feigned indiffer¬ 
ence was, 1 1 uit they thought our ship was too big for 
them, and that they saw our guns through the open 
ports, for these savages have been known to attack vessels 
in distress, We kept a sharp look-out at night, in case 
they should favour us with a visit \ hut we saw no more 
of them. We touched at Booby Island, where we landed; 
and found in a cave near the landing-place sundry pro¬ 
visions and water in casks, left there by the Government 
of New South Wales for the use of shipwrecked sailors. 
Wo added to the store some clothes, &c .; and in a snug 
little place found the “ Fost-officc/ 1 ^ it ia called, where 
were sundry lotted and cards, but none addressed to 
ourselves or the port to which we were bound ; so we 
deposited them in the place where we found them, and 
added our own cards anti letters, addressed to friends in 
Sydney, to the number. Our captain deposited an offi¬ 
cial letter to the officer commanding the surveying expe¬ 
dition, giving the latitude and longitude of the reef where 
we were so nearly wrecked before entering Torres Straits. 
Booby Inland ia a small rocky islet, partially clothed 
with coarse grass and si few straggling dwarf shrubs 
We clambered all over it in the course of u Few minutes. 
The depot of provisions has been the means of saving 
many lives, and it is customary for every ship touching 
at the island to add to the store. 

In due time wc dropjied anchor at Copang, a Dutch 
settlement in the island of Timor. We put into this place 
to procure water for the horses. Die town is a rather 
large straggling place, with many Chinese inhabitants. 
Including the Governor, there were only seven European 
residents, and aWfc twice as many dirty-Iookmg Timor 
Sepoys formed the army, A Dutch sloop of war, as dean 
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tis n new pin, was lying in the harbour, within a few 
hundred yards of our ship. The officers looked every 
whit as smart and gentlemanly as those of the British 
nn\y, which excited the surprise of some wiseacres on 
hoard the Kussorali Merchant, whoso ideas of Dutchmen 
T^ere evidently associated with huge meerschaums and 
l^oo) inexpressibles, or haply with the silly words of 
Sir Henry Hi shop’s beautiful glee: 

“Mynheer Vend link, though lie never was drunk, 

Sipp'd his brandy and water gaily; 

And he quench'd Lis thirst with two quarts of the first 
To a pi lit of the latter daily," &<?, 


A pretty stiff allowance, certainly!—but the words are a 
libel on Mynheer For my part, 1 think the Dutch a 
fine set of fellows. It is little more than two hundred 
years since they ran a moo of glory- with us for the domi¬ 
nion of the seas, and the famous Admiral Van Tromp 
sailed up the English Channel with a broom at the mast¬ 
head of his ship; but the English bull-dog prevailed at 
last All honour to the unsuccessful brave \ I viewed 
tliis tidy little Dutch war-sloop with great interest, it 
being the first vessel of the kind I had ever seen. 

Amongst the European inhabitants of Copang were a 
German missionary and his wife They had been seven¬ 
teen years resident at fatten Island and Copang. Seeing 

strangers strolling about the town, the favereud_ 

very courteously invited ns to his house, where we had 
a long and very interesting conversation, flavoured, by 
1h« wav, with some of the best tea I ever tasted The 
day before we left the island, the good padre came on 
bonnl to take leave of us. We invited him into our cabin, 
re which wns a pianoforte; and at his request my wife 
plAyed and sung until the tears rolled down Ids face 
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while she was singing, JJ By the k^lcI Sea-waves,” Sad 
indeed was his lot by the sea-waves £ Ho bad a sou and 
daughter growing up in that secluded place, their only 
associates being the natives of the island; and it whs 
for liis children's sake that the poor man la men ted h is 
Isolated situation. It was with sincere sorrow that we 
parted We sent bis wife a present of some needles and 
thread—articles of which they were in great nmL Thank 
of this, O ye housewives of England l who will scarce 
stoop to pick up such an every-dav occurrence as a stray 
pin or needle; and here wm a lady in actual want of 
what ye so little regard. Poor people! the love of God 
was in their hearts, and that was their support, :ih they 
aaid, in their trying situation. Verily, they will have 
their reward from Him whose kingdom is not of this 
world 

Hie day before we left Copung, my servant, * Happy 
Fellow," w ent on shore, and wn$ brought on board in the 
evening quite drunk and very obstreperous. The young 
meal knocked his father down. The poor man came 
weeping to me, and complained of Ida son s conduct T 
to] d him that he ought to rope's-end the young rebel 
w hen he became sober, but he was afraid to do it So 
in the morning I accompanied “Bum John" to the fore¬ 
castle tmt\ held ** Happy Fellow” while his worthy pro¬ 
genitor flogged him. I hope you will agree with me, 
reader, Hint I did light 

Having completed our watering, we sailed Nothing 
particular occurred during the rest of the voyage, save 
that we fi ll hi with a vessel short of water, and supplied 
her with a cask or two of the precious Outd The smell 
of it was as bad n$ that from a ce$$pooL People, however, 
in actual want are not very dainty, and our friends were 
very glad to get w hat they required, w ith or w ithout /jgr- 
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fume. Tire disgusting smell, I wu* told, would disappear 
on the water being exposed to the air for a day or two. 
Since imn tanks hare been so generally Introduced* it is 
not often that we meet with bad water in a well-found 
el rip in these days; but thirty years ago the case was 
different, uud I have (trunk water so offensive that I was 
obliged to hold my nose while 5 wallowing the dose* 

I have said, in another place, that owing to the fre¬ 
quency of severe gates at Poore <± on the change of the 
monsoon in October, 1 had determined never to lie nt 
sea in the Bay of Bengal at that season; but M the best- 
laid schemes of mice and men gang wrung,* 1, for now wu 
were approaching the pilot station within a day or two 
of Hie time when a gale might be expected. The weather 
looked very threatening, and I thought that we were in 
for it* after all my calculations. The vessel we had sup¬ 
plied with water kept company with us, but w e* being 
first, luckily received the only pilot available for duty* 
and kooii after we made fast to a steam-tug, and arrived 
safely in Calcutta ou the ISlh of October; whereas our 
unfortunate companion was obliged to put to sea again, 
and rtiil not arrive in Calcutta until wc hud been a fort¬ 
night on shore. After all, the gale was not a very severe 
one. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Aanmamil—L^rtl Hardia^f—Sir [fen 17 Idvrtiiict—L qti Calcutta far 
Pa.-ra — Arrive iu Dacca Mnnufadtures cl Dacca. —Trt'ld — CatbuEic 
IS^linp— Drath ef raj Fricad DdqcEI— 13 Li Bodj cociTtrjed hj 
Hiip^rrlonl in fciw Boal tcCnicntUi—Frequcal OLaBfaof Socleti 1 in India 
— Tw* old OfiSflcra ra&et ud qaiirrel—M mu fact un? £if It# iq Dacca— 
^laUgnTItiin— SitiuUiDn of aUrUaiue—C mlEujeul imU of D?Kia—Regiment 
ncklj. 

We remained between two and three months in Cal¬ 
cutta^ enjoying (?) a succession of balls, concerts and 
dinner-parties, unti l wo were obliged to declare. J< Hold, 
enough f rind decline going out more than three times 
a-w^ek Shortly before we left, the ii ove rnor-General 
(l/jrd Hatdinge) arrived from the Upper Provinces, and 
I saw the hero of Ailment, for the first time, at a very 
large party. The portraits I had seen of him gave me 
the idea of Ills being rather a portly personage, w hereas 
I was surprised to fa ml him a Iittli? T unassuming mum 
He stood for some time redming against a cheHionier 
near the wall ; and immediately in front of him was 
another notability, standing with his back to the little 
man, and talking to another gentleman very energetically 
I was induced to ask who they were, and was surprised 
to find that the little man was no less a person than the 
Governor-General, and the one with bis buck turned 
towards him was Sir Henry Lawrence. Poor fellow [ a 
few tears later and all India mourned his death in the 
siege of Lucknow. 

Curds were issued for u grand gathering at Government 
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House to meet the Earl and Countess of DalkoustCi 
were hourly expected; but our arrangements having been 
made for leaving Calcutta, we could not conveniently 
wait, and m the guns from Fort 'William thundered fort Si 
a roval salute on the morning of New-year’s Day, ™ 
unmoored^ and sailed away, vilL the SuudiiTbuuds, fer 
Dacca, at which place my regiment was stationed. After 
a pleasant but uneventful voyage of three months dura¬ 
tion we readied our destination, 

Dacca, as all the w orld knows, was at one time famed 
for its cotton fabrics, So extremely fine was the manu¬ 
facture, that 1 have heard of a lady’s dress being drawn 
through a wedding-ring; but nothing nearly so fine is 
made umv-a-dtiys. Still the muslins are much prized; 
more, i am told, for their extreme softness than any other 
quality * for I have seen finer muslins from an English 
loom. Be that as it may, the cheapness of the English 
articles has driven the native fabrics almost entirely out 
of the market 

The trade of Dacca is not a tithe of what it was. Of 
all its once famous buildings there are few' remains* and 
the town has a melancholy, poverty-stricken appearance- 
The native population is Still said to he somewhere about 
three hundred thousand; ami there arc also some Portu¬ 
guese Armenians, Cashmerians and Greeks, Some of 
them associate with the English residents* amongst whom 
are several indigo planters and merchants. There is a 
convent containing a few nuns* who arc happy to receive 
visits from the ladies of tho station ; and also a Kountu 
Catholic bishop, Dr. Q c , a most ocwmplidied and 
gentlemanly maxi, whom I had frequently the pleasure 
of meeting at my friend DonelTs house. If ever Ins eyes 
should rest on these pages* he will be pleased to know 
that we still hear him and his worthy chaplain, FidhcX 
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Thomas, in kindly remembrance, heretic though we 
milist be in hi* eyes. 1 shall have occasion by and by to 
relate an instance of bis tmly Christ Liu tolerance. On 
second thoughts* I may as well state it at once. My 
friend Donell, whom I had known at Midnapore and 
Poorer died of cholera while we were in Dacca* He was 
a Protestant, anil when ill of course received the sacra¬ 
ment from a Protestant clergyman. Dr. O——e called 
to inquire after his friend; and hearing that he was in¬ 
sensible and not expected to recover, requested that he 
might he permitted to sec him once more, and also to 
pray by hU bed-aide, adding that his prayers could do 
no harm. The kind and feeling m a nner in which this 
was done, I shall not readily forget At poor Doneirs 
table we had the most friendly intercourse, although wo 
were all Protestants except, the bishop and his chaplain. 
Not long before his death, D. expressed a wish to Ids 
wife that his body should lie sent to Europe and interred 
in his father s tomb* This was done. 

The late Lieutenant-Colonel T, Ilungerfoni who sub- 
sequently distinguished himself so much in the mutinies, 
and who died in Australia from the effects of the fatigue 
and anxiety experienced at that time, convoyed poor 
Duueirs remains to Calcutta in his pinnace On ray 
going oa hoard to view the urntiigemiuits, 1 found that 
the case containing the codin was placed alongside 
Colonel HungerfonTs beiL I expressed surprise at this. 
JL replied,Why not? I never did him any harm.* IL 
sailed away with, his melancholy freight, and we never 
mat again. .Such is too often the case in India: we meet, 
hagin to know and esteem people, when suddenly the 
route comes, and we must away—east, west, north nr 
South, os the case may he—perhaps never to meet again. 
In some instances it is as well that it should be so, I 
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remember two officers wlio enteral the sen-ice at the 
same time,, ami went out to Iiulia in the same ship;w ^ erR 
they were very good friends Tliey parted, and did not 
meet again until nearly forty years after, when in t it 
course of service they were both appointed to the — 
Board in Calcutta, where they more than disagreed, for 
Government was cadet) upon to settle the dispute between 
them. Tliey never spoke to each other further than duty 
compelled them to do. I knew them both very well. 
Apart, they were most estimable persona ; hut together, 
they were like a couple of Kilkenny cats, ready to tear 
each other to pieces. Alas for poor human nature j 
Their squabbles are now over, for “ashes to ashes, and 
dust to dust," has long since been pronounced over their 

remains, , 

The manufacture of ice was going on when we arrived 
in Dacca. The process is after this manner. Hundreds 
of shallow and porous earthen pans, like saucers, are 
placed on layers of straw or twigs, and filled with water. 
The nights in December and January are generally sulti ' 
ciently cold to produce a thin plate of ice in tlie shallow 
pans. This ice is carefully removed at sunrise, and placed 
in pits for use in the hot weather; and of all the boasted 
luxuries of the East, command, me to a glass of lCC, d 
water, or, better still, soda-water, in that season, espe¬ 
cially at night 

One of tin; strongest and most amusing feeding-parties 
I ever assisted at, as the French any, was a maogo-tifhn 
at the house of a wealthy Cashmerian gentleman. There 
were some forty or fifty gentlemen seated at n long table, 
width was literally covered with mangoes of every kind. 
On side-tables there were more substantial viands for 
those who preferred them; but the old hands-generally 
made a set at the fruit, and great was the demolition 
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thereof. In the course of little more than half an hour 
but few mangoes remained un tasted, and the table was 
covered with the fragments. For my part, I preferred a 
mutton-chop and bottle of sparkling Moselle with my 
friend Lqvain (Ym sure you remember that, my dear L!)- 
I never could bring myself to eat mangoes otherwise 
than with a knife and saloon ; but your orthodox mango 
connoisseur tucks up his sleeves* and bites and sups 
and slobbers at the fruit, while the thick yellow juice 
streams down hia jaws and fingers. The fruit is delicious* 
but the manner of eating it is something hoggish, mills 
chactin n son gouL 

We occupied a pleasantly situated house in a large 
garden on the left bank of the river The coffee-shrub 
grew luxuriantly, and its blossoms loaded the air with 
the most delicious perfume. 

The cantonments of Dacca are about two miles from 
the banks of ihe river, and situated in about the most 
unhealthy place that could possibly be found, there being 
extensive swamps and low jungle dose to the lines, Xot 
a regiment is cantoned there for more than a year with¬ 
out losing many men from fever. We escaped very well 
until towards the end of our term, and were congratu¬ 
lating ourselves that we had been singularly iortimatr 
in escaping without any particular loss, when the enemy 
was upon u#,' and nearly all the officers and men were 
prostrated with fever, AH the station-guards were 
reduced one-half and at one time there w as no relief for 
them. The adjutant, on going to the parade-ground one 
evening, found only one man present, and fit for duty, 
and this out of some eight or nine hundred men 
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CHAPTER XXYIT. 

Ctaieroi t<j tbt Fau^ii— HraUrk in BwU— Arm? a I Jto^yr—M*j«r M. 
mroTEjidgr flB Sh*ffl wUb Cftpiaiil A, Sn his Armn—Aniw ail Brts&ra*— 
Saining nf Dtatb—Lnme BetiAKfi—B ik^dcI Etaj'ft llnrch—Daoij^™^ 

*T ttstj—Notaw to Cwnf* ^i#bt—How we marrbwl -AttiTe at AHptabpil 
—Orctarcd to k*H—rr^parotiOTka fot jaiilof the Hot Wather—OniflrtJ 
to Etnwat— Hiri5sjQg March — Regimecitil ISan-l —Htat. in T*nt* — 
T^HeiiriliLlotic—Amffl at EtawiiAi — Heat— New Ji^dtiict—Hew Time 
fli«~Spen about Etawnb—Pracofcp el Game, 

The regiment about tills time was Tinder orders to 
proceed towards the Punjab, to form part of the army of 
reserve under Sir Dudley HOL The officers were in 
despair at the prospect of losing this chance of distin¬ 
guishing themselves. There was no help for it The 
regiment was embarked in boats, and directed to proceed 
by water to Monghyr, and eventually to Renaim Death 
dogged our track the whole voyage. We halted for a 
couple of days at Monghyr p where we Found two officers 
who a few months before the regiment left Dacca had 
been transferred to the invalid establishment These 
officers proceeded in the same boat to Monghyr, within 
a day’s journey of which place their boat foundered in a 
gala qF wind, and they had a narrow escape of being 
drowned. When we arrived at Monghju* Major M* came 
on hoard qnr boat to pay ns a visit I knew' him very 
well, but he had never seen my wife, although we had 
been in the same Station many months. However, the 
Major, who was a most amusing romancer* accosted her 
as an old friend, and gave an account of the wreck of 
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their boat; "when/ 1 as he said, M I seized Captain A., 
■who could not swim, and swam ashore with him in my 
anus, I thought at one time I should have been obliged 
to let him go, as his breath smelt so strong of onions l" 
I heard afterwards that the Major himself could not swim 
a yard 

After a tedious and disastrous voyage, wo arrived in 
the course of a couple of months at Benares, losing by 
death upwards of ninety mem The regiment was com¬ 
pletely disorganized and we halted for a week or ten 
days, when a medical committee sent many of the sick 
to their homes* more were directed to proceed by water 
to Allahabad* and the remainder who were able to walk 
marched to that place. 

The day after our departure from Benares, the weather, 
which bad presented a threatening appearance for some 
days, turned to rain, and truly comfortless was our situa¬ 
tion, In hue, cool weather, marching is pleasant enough ; 
but in wet weather it is most detestable. W e had two 
sets of tents—a large one sixteen feet square, with a 
double roof, a veranda six feet high and Four feet wide 
all round The best description Is to imagine a small 
tent inside a larger one, which in fact it la. The inner 
or little tent is sixteen feet square, and the larger or outer 
one is twenty-four feet square. One tent-pole serves fur 
both Thy double roof and walls arc to prevent the sun’s 
shining on the inside tent, which is thus many degrees 
cooler than it otherwise would be. In this tent we spent 
the day TVe had a smaller tent for sleeping in—a tent 
for the servants and another for the cook. Soon after 
sunset we moved into our small tent, when the laqje one 
was immediately struck* packed on camels or carts, and 
started off to the next days’ halting-place, so aa to be 
ready for our reception in the morning, ^ e retired early 
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to rest, hut were snoa Ttjatsed by l lie sounds of creaking 
cart-wheels (for the natives never grease them), growling 
camels, trumpeting elephants and knocking of tent-pegs, 
&c. t caused by the striking and packing of sepoy tenia 
and baggage, &c, In an hour or two tills business 
finished, and there was a little quiet in the cutup, Th^ 
troops inarched some three or four hours Indore sunrise, 
go as to arrive at the next encamping ground before the 
heat became oppressive We remained behind for an 
hour or two longer, when wo arose, drank a cup of tea 
or colFee, jumped into our carriage and followed m our 
leisure, after all the hubbub and dust caused by the 
marching of several hundred men had subsided- ^ e 
arrived in camp soon after the regiment, and found our 
largo tent pitched and breakfast ready. Tins was our 
usual way of marching; but, as I have said, on the 
second day of our departure from Benares, the weather 
turned to rain. The large tent became so saturated 
with water, and consequently heavy, that it was with 
difficulty dragged to the next encamping ground, and 
quite impossible to pitch it. So on our arrival, instead 
of finding everything comfortable, there w as no place of 
shelter for us. However, the cook's tent was shortly 
erected, and into this we all huddled servants included, 
to seek shelter from the rain, which continued to fell 
pitilessly. Everybody in camp seemed wet and miserable. 
The next day was a little better, and we managed to get 
the large tent pitched and dried by lighting fires inside. 
In duo time we arrived at Allahabad, where the regiment 
was ordered to halt, as the military authorities had found 
out that our sickly force was not likely to be of much 
service in Sir Dudley Hill's army of reserve. We re¬ 
mained at Allahabad between three and four month?, 
and were making preparations to spend the hot weather 
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there, when orders arrived for as to retards immediately 
to Etnwak Accordingly, in the middle of April, we 
were off, and after a most harassing march in the hot 
winds arrived at Cawnpore, from which place ono wmg 
of the regiment was to proceed, to Myupootie, while the 
other, with the head-quarters, moved towards Eiawah. 
When the two wings separated, the band of course went 
with the headquarters -, and it was truly ridiculous to 
hear a solitary squeaking fife strike up its treble tones 
as we commenced our inarch. The fifer was the only 
member of the band off the sick-list* 

The heat in tents without tatties o r therm antidotes 
was terrific ; the thermometer standing in the day-time, 
in some of the officers' tents, at 117 U . "Wu fared Ycry 
well, as we had brought a therm antidote with us from 
Allahabad, by which means we were able to keep our 
tent at a temperature of from 80* to S3® A tbermanti- 
dote is something like a winnowing machine. The open 
sides are covered with tallies of kus-kua grass, over which 
water is frequently thrown. By the action of a wheel 
and fans, the air is drawn through the talties, cooled in 
the process, and expelled from the cud of the t hetman- 
tidote, as in a winnowing machine. This end of the iher- 
mantidoto is placed in a liole in the side of a tent, or 
in a hole through a door or window of a house, and, all 
the other doors being closed, the house is kept as cool 
us could well he desired, even in the hottest weather, 
provided the external air is not loaded with moisture, as 
in gome parts of the lower provinces. 

Towards Lite end of April we arrived at Etaw&h, where 
we relieved my old regiment, the +7th Native Infantry, 
which fifteen years previously I had hit at Cuttack. 
Truly glad we were to rest under a roof, without l he 
prospect of being half-stowed at nighi p or roused in thu 
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middle thereof by preparations for a march. Our thciv 
mantidote was speedily placed in position, and we pro¬ 
ceeded to make ourselves as comfortable as possible by 
purchasing some articles of furniture, &c< t left for sal* 
by our predeoc&sore. 

A very abort time sufficed to make the acquaintance 
of the usual residents, seeing that they were only three 
in number; to wit, two bachelor civilians and a married 
one, whose wife was absent at the time, but joined him 
soon after our arrival In our wing of the regiment we 
mustered four ladies and nlwmt ten officers, bo tlint our 
society was tut her a limited one, but pleasant enough, 
as we all puUed together, and there were no squabbles 
amongst us. 

In this station we remained upwards of font years. 
One day passed so much like another, that there were 
few incidents to mark the lapse of timei To many people 
this would have been extremely wearisome, but it was 
not bo to us j and we still look back upon the time we 
spent in Etewnh as by no means the least happy of our 
lives, Ki Slow coaches/' methinks I hear the fast ones of 
the present day call us. Wait a few years, my frisky 
young compatriots, and you will yourselves long for such 
a peaceful haven, and haply find it not though you strive 
ever so much : Meantime, your motto 1% Bum vivimua 
vivamus; but it can t last long, and then what have you 
to fall back upon ? Well, well, let us hope that you will, 
like a good ship, right when the gale is over and reach 
port safely at last 

The country about Ptawah afforded very good sport 
for those who were fond of shooting. Partridges and 
pea-fowl were especially numerous, and here I first saw 
partridges roosting in a tree at night On mentioning 
this, ns I thought, very singular thing, to an old sports- 
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man, lie assured mo that it was by do means uncommon; 
bat, on the contrary, the usual habit of these birds in 
India. I Certainly can vouch for the fact of witnessing 
every evening for some time a covey coming to roost in 
a tree within twenty yards of my house. The command¬ 
ing officer of the regiment, Colonel Yasniar, besides being 
every inch a soldier and gentleman, was a first-rute sports¬ 
man, Lind very often we were indebted to him for a boun¬ 
tiful supply of game. On one occasion he sent an ele¬ 
phant to us literally covered with pea-fowL The birds, 
in their gotgeous plumage, hung so thickly round the 
carcase of the immense beast, that nothing, save Ms legs, 
head and hind-quarters* was visible, I took what we 
required, sent some to the other officers, and, as requested 
by the Colonel, the remainder to the band-boys. A young 
pea fowl is, I tliink, far better eating than a turkey ; hut 
the old birds are generally tough and insipid* and only 
fit for mulligatawny If you should ever peruse these 
pages, toy dear Colonel, you will recognise the hand of 
one who stiH hears yeti, in kind reinembrancei albeit seas 
have for many years pas ted us, I heard from L n 
of your narrow escape in the mutiny. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Iakrxindtiim of Portion Wordi into oar n-LnrM£i^~-C , 'bcei, Bo#b t BrtWk— 
MaihtiiudtaD Sieeu—My Convert^—- Phli^ci* batmen Mr 2 , l^rcu M'l 
Mn, fiArlwIiB— Rweipl fax ObntEej—Curry-po^itet—Stonii—IhM. 
WiiLhej—Rqiini —EvnttBg Drive—A Masa-pjirtj—Misuse jiuJ Miubrtiy 
—.VL i LElary MiL&ii—limrcb of live Brit-Lib OvvwlieCT—Aii^aiotci of tt* 
thakeaf TiVui]j si^ccicj—M rO-iEitisii;r in my boDonr—F ij.cc of llit Ile^rmL-Dtr—■ 
Slip? preparatory to retiring frem tbe StirLcs— V iBiimary Flan*—Arcadia 

It is carious to trace the gradual introduction of 
foreign words into oar language. In my time I can 
remember several eastern words which have become 
aedimatued in England,-—two in particular, namely, 
w bosh" and "cheez/’ The former ias, as everybody kn&wa, 
a contemptuous expression signifying tionseme. Few 
who use the word u eheez*' are aware of the exact mean¬ 
ing ; it is simply the Hiudoostuuee word for ‘"thing," In 
my young days we used to say that so and so was ifi just 
the thing," whereas now we often hear that it is just the 
cheez, Many persons doubtless think that it Las some 
ridiculous allusion to a double-Gloucester cheese. 

Does any one know the Hindoostunee word for the 
article of a lady's drq$s called a Ji bustle"? A story is 
told of that inevitable griff who was engaged to l>e 
married After such an engagement it is usual for the 
lovers to drive out together, or to be carted, as it la hu¬ 
morously called, when all the world understundis that the 
aHuli is settled Our gri ff was in want of a cushion to 
jdace on the back of the buggy for the young lady to 
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recline against, anti not being up in the native language, 
he told the ayah (lady's-maid) to bring a peechce-ka-chees* 
literally, a tiling fbr behind. The ayah ran into the bouse, 
and soon re-appeared with the lady's bustle I 

All the world knows that there arc two sects of M aha- 
metans, called respectively Soonces and Sheeahs, and 
that they hate each other just as bitterly as sonic so- 
called Christian sects, I once made a convert from one 
to the other of these Mahometan sects in a very ridicu¬ 
lous way. When an European mother is unable from any 
Cause to nurse her own offspring, it is the custom in 
India to procure a native wet-nuise, who forfeits her 
caate, so the priests say, by performing such an office for 
the child of a feringhee (foreigner). However, there are 
ways of getting over this. In addition to the woman's 
wages, it is stipulated that she shall receive a present of 
thirty or forty rupees to give a feast to the members of 
her caste after she has completed the service required of 
her. The lower class of Mahometans talk as much nljout 
their caste as the Hindoos themselves, though, properly 
speaking, they have no more emsfe, as such, than we 
have 

Our child's wet-nurse was a Sooner hut through some 
absurd mistake 1 had sent for a Sheeah priest, who read 
her into the wrong caste \ in consequence of which her 
husband refused to have anything more to do with her. 
Use woman complained to me, and as 1 had procured 
her husband some small office in the police, T sent for 
him; and hinting that the same power which had ttmU 
his fortune could unmake it, I advised him to adopt his 
wife's new creed* as it could not be undone. He was 
very indignant at first* but I persisted* and after some 
time he thought it better to he a prosperous Sliceah than 
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a half-starved Sconce. Are there not such in the En¬ 
glish churches at this day? I trow* yes; for human 
nature is just the same whether under a dark or a white 
skin. 

Hot one hundred miles from Etowah, there dwelt a 
certain country-born lady who prided herself on being a 
hit of a doctor, A good cook she certainly was* and made 
excellent mango-sauce. Hem is her receiptGreen 
mangoes, ginger, garlic* raisins and fine sugar* 8 ounces 
of each; chillies, 4 ounces; salt, 6 ounces Grind the 
whole separately on a curry-stona. Add 6 bottles of 
vinegar and half a bottle of lime-juice. Put all into a 
jar, anti place It in the sun or near a fire for one month, 
then strain and bottle for usa. O Unripe apples will 
be found a good substitute for mangoes. 

The above I know to be good, but have had no expe¬ 
rience of the receipt mentioned ia the following dialogue, 
which took place between my wife and the good lady 
whom I will call Mrs, Dorcas : 

Mrs. Dorcas, I have given you several good receipts, 
but there is one which I forgot, and which I will send, 

Mrs, Carlisle. Thank you; what is it for? 

Mrs. Dorcas. A most excellent thing for babies when 
cutting their teeth. 

J/ rs t Carlisle. Oh 1 I should he so much obliged to 
you for the receipt Pray what is itt 

Mrs. Dorcas. It is sluts milk. If you use it you will 
have no further trouble with your baby's teeth. 

Mrs. Cart isle. Thank you; but pray what is it? 

Mrs. Dorms. Slut’s milk, One of the young officers 
will give yiiu. A teaspoonful will be sufficient 

Hub a little on. the child's gums, and it will remove all 
paim 
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Mrs. Carlisle, Pardon me* but I don't understand what 

it k 

Mrs, Dorcas. Why don't you knew what a slut Li? 

Mrs, Carlisle. No, really, I do not. 

Mrs Borc&& Why, it's a female-dog! 

While on the subject of receipts, I will give two of the 
beat I know of their kind. Some horrid old cynic says 
that the way to a man's heart lies through his stomach. 
This may be the exceptional rule, but, as far as my expe¬ 
rience goes, it is not the general one. At the same time* 
I must confess that no man ever quarrelled with any 
delicate little attentions rendered to his appetite by the 
pliLcens uxor; but to say that a heart is to be gained by 
a good dinner is a libel on human-kind. A might 
Imj won in that way, but not a heart worth u withered 
nut To be sure, love in a cottage without a butcher and 
baker is a sore stomach tost t but I am not writing for 
such sentimental young folks; for if you can't pay the 
butcher, how could yon expect to procure a bottle of 

Chutes*? 

4 pound* of brown sugar, 

2 pounds of sultana raising 

1 pound of salt, 

| a pound of mustard (powdered), 

0 ounces of ginger (powdered), 

7 ounces of garlic, 

7 ounces of onions, 

2 ounces of cayenne pepper, 

44) large unripe applet 

G quarts of vinegar. 

Parc the apples and take out the cores. Stone the raisins, 
Hail these together with the garlic and onions in four 
quarts of vinegar. When they are quite soft, add the 
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sugar and salt. Let it stand till cold, then add the ether 
ingredients, mixed with the remaining two quarts of 
vinegar. Put the mess in a covered jnr n and place it in 
the ami for a month, stirring it eveiy day. As there is 
no sun in England, the jar had better be placed near a 
fire, ay as to keep it lukewarm.—This elnitney is declared 
by my English friends to be the best that they ever 
tasted It wiU not certain!y "create an appetite under 
the ribs of death/' but it is a first-rate appetizer never¬ 
theless, Try it, my dear madam* if you wish to please 
your deni lonl or master^ as the ease may be, when he 
comes home wet, wayworn find weary, from the hunting- 
field after a bad day 's sport, or haply from going to and 
fro about the city-world in quest of the wherewithal to 
deck your ladyship and infant prodigy iu the newest and 
sweetest of fashions. 

If perchance your dear lord or master as aforesaid 
prefers a curry—presto l here is tile love-powder that will 
charm his stomach or heart, as the case may be, a great 
deal more than your singing to "enchant his ear J or 
dancing like a fuiry on the green” (as one of your songs 
SEi ys)i at a time when t3*e dear man is almost used up F 
and disgusted with things in gone ml and the fun ds in 
particular. If he is not asleep after dinner, he will 
perhaps be in much twitter humour to listen to your 
-Singing if you have given him a nice curry, iL 0 the 
brute r the young ladies may exclaim ; but it is not for 
} on, jji ouiig misses, that I am inditing these lines ? albeit 
lhe time may p and probably will, come, my dear Misa 
SauMboi ( especially if you am half as handsome m you 
dunk yon are, when you will agree with me, that besides 
the delightful accomplishments 0 f dancing and singing, 
tbL-re are some others necessary for every-duy use. Then 
jKirhaps you will be glad to know how to order for the 
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idol of your heart—I could uot think of asking you to 
prepare with your own dainty fingm—my 

Cubby Powder. 

2 pounds of coriander seeds, 

2 ounces of ginger, 

2 ounces of cayenne pepper, 

1 an ounce of cardamom seeds, 

3 amices of black pepper, 

2 ounces of cummin seeds, 

1 ounce of doves, 

12 ounces of turmeric. 

^411 to be powdered and mixed together, then bottled for 
use. A tables poo nful of this powder* a large onion and 
hull on ounce of butter, are sufficient for a moderate-sized 
^uny, say one fowl or a pound and a hciJl' of meat It 
is it remarkable fact that J never \mw a young unmarried 
lady eat curry. Oh* no, they never eat. such messes \ 
This affected refinement so on vanishes when they fall 
into the married ranks. 

One fine sunny afternoon my sirdar-bearer reported 
tliat a tulfaun (storm) was rapidly approaching. We we tit 
to the door, and. looking through the Venetians, saw a 
dark cloud, in appearance Like unto some huge cliff, 
steadily and noiselessly sweeping along the earth. One 
object after another disappeared from view. Speedily unr 
garden was engulfed ; in an instant it was over and 
around out bungalow, and we were in fqgyptimi dark¬ 
ness. * Tlie impression was as If we had been struck with 
sudden blindness. To say that I had never any 
darkness like unto this would be a misnomer; it con¬ 
veyed the idea of darkness that might bo felt, and was 
probably similar to that described in the lOth chapter of 
Exodus : And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out 
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thine hand towards heaven, that there may be darkness 
over Hie laud of Egypt, even darkness that may be felt*' 
Telling iny wife to remain where she waa standing. I 
gtoped uiy way along the wall to my writing-table, where 
I always kept matches and & taper. On striking a light, 
the air seemed lurid and dense. On subsequent exami¬ 
nation, every article of fumitm% and even the clothes m 
drawers and closed boxes, were found covered with im¬ 
palpable dust, whic h penetrated through eve rv crevice. 
In the course of tea minutes the darkness passed away, 
and the sun shone as bright aa it had done before the 
advent of this portentous cloud. On looking out to lee¬ 
ward wo saw the rear of the cloud retreating noiselessly 
fn>in us, even as it had advanced, hut leaving a trail of 
dust behind. I had seen dust-storms before, hut nothing 
like unto thi^ which I shall hold in life-long remem¬ 
brance; 

Bn ring what is Called, par excellence, IJ the hot weft* 
tlier p La. from April until the middle of June, the heat 
out of doors is excessive, the thermometer rising to 110° 
or 116* in an open veranda, while iu the house, with the 
aid of tatties and tlienimuf.idotes* it was cool enough- 
At sunset the hot wind ceased, when we usually took s 
drive for an hour or so before dinner 

If an) of my readers have ever been in a glass-house, 
and stood near one of the open furnaces, they will have 
a pretty correct idea of the heat occasional by the hot 
winds of Upper India, when blowing on the face, if un¬ 
protected b_> a veiL About the middle of June the ruins 
commence, II is impossible to describe the refreshing 
effect of the first heavy Ml of rain. All nature seems 
. Q Tim parched and cracked earth, the 

^ iwpmg trees, the Wing herds, the feathered tribe, and 
an, all sem Imbued with new life aud to ngoico toge- 
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ther; but if perchance, as is sometimes the case, the first 
shower of rain is not followed by another for some hours* 
the g teaming boat and disagreeably earthy smell from 
the before parched ground is ten times mom oppressive 
than the dry hot winds. When once the earth is fairly 
saturated with din null showers, the rainy season is by 
no means unpleasant, save towards its termination, when 
there is a recurrence of moist, suffocating weather for 
some days. From the middle or end of OctoS>er until 
towards the end of March, I fearlessly assert that the 
climate of the North-western Provinces is one of the finest 
hi the world. The boasted climate of Australia is not to 
be compared to it. In. Etawah, for nearly five months 
together, save for a few days about Christmas, we hud 
generally a clear blue sky with an agreeable tempera¬ 
ture ; and even a walk in the sunshine of December 
and Januaiy was especially agreeable. At sunrise ice 
was sometimes found, ami the ground was frequently 
Coveted with hoar-frost In the evening the sun sank 
in the horizon without a cloud to veil ins glory. The 
clearness of the atmosphere was astonishing. The out¬ 
lines of leaves on distant trees, and other objects, appeared 
sharply defined against the glowing sky. Not a breath 
of air stirred, ami the smoke from village fires hung lazily 
about the roofs of the native huts. Everything breathed 
of jieace, save the pariah cars which rushed out, barking 
furiously, as our buggy passed by* Driving slowly along 
ono evening, I said to my wife, “ Did you ever, either in 
England or elsewhere, see such glorious sunsets and such 
splendid weather tts we Imve in these Upper Provinces 
in the cold weather? and is ft not all bosh which we 
read about instant darkness following the setting sun £ 
Why you see we have at least an hour's agreeable twi- 
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light T 11 AH very true, my dear; but had you Dot letter 
drive a little faster ? I heard the mesa-bugle some time 
ago, mid wo shall be too late for dinner," w Allans done \ 
fi° along. Badger f and with a slight shake of the reins 
tlio gallant Waler, as New South Wales horses are called, 
stepped out at a ten-knot pace, which soon brought our 
drive to an end, and in time for a chat round the fire 
before dinner was served. 

After 1 became a benedict, as a general rule, I never 
dined at the mess; bat on some particular occasions it 
was a duly to do so. Thus there was a farewell party 
to Colonel Yasmaip who was about returning to England, 
which of course I attended ; and being the senior officer 
present, it Fell to my lot to make a speech in honour of 
the Colonel, and sad bungling w r ork I made of it, for it 
wag the first time T had ever been called upon to make 
iiti oration, The most memorable event of the evening 
was a performance by the regimental band. Our baud- 
umster had composed a piece of music, which he called 
',1 tliiiikj “ the Etowah Sports/ and dedicated to the 
Colonel, who, as I have said, was a great sportsicm 
After my speech and proposing the Colonel s health, the 
band struck up a rather lively measure when suddenly 
a couple of shots were fined in quick snccessiou by two 
sepoys who were stationed in the veranda of the mess- 
house. At first wo did not know what to make of these 
alarming noises, ns people ere now have been fired at on 
such occasions, The music and its strange accompany 
rnent had been kept a cIoao secret from all except the 
Colonel and Quarter-master. Presently another shot was 
heard ^ then another and another. All this rime the band 
was playing sometimes a slow measure, at others a lively 
one, m C u we were given to understand that the firing 
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of die muskets at intervals in the music was to represent 
our Colonel in his Sparta, the double sports representing 
right and left shots, it is impossible to describe the fits 
of hi ugh ter which burst forth. The piece waa encored m t 
and truly none was ever received with greater merriment 
Xow the music represented the Colonel walking gently 
up to his game; then bang, bang, went the muskets. 
The Colonel loaded to music, stepped cut rather quickly, 
then slowly; hang again, and so oil Fancy all this set 
to music and musketry—never was such a wild conceit 
However, it amused us greatly; 

I am particularly fond of military music, and think 
the March of the " British Grenadiers'' the must spirit- 
stilting of all martial strains, I well remember the clay 
when 1 and two other officers were wending our weary 
way up the steep hiil-side leading to Napoleons tomb at 
St Helena. We stopped to rest, and looking down on 
the! troops below, when the baud struck up the “British 
Grenadiers/ away we went at u charging pace, which 
carried us a considerable way up the hill 

After the indecisive battle of Moodkee—which -com¬ 
mencing late in the afternoon of the 18th of December, 
1845, was maintained above an hour after “the sentinel 
stars set their watch in the sky p —our troops were anxi¬ 
ously expecting Teinforcements. On their approach, the 
Governor-General (Sir Henry Hnrdinge) sent out his band 
to meet them, when they marched Into camp to thy ani¬ 
mating strains of the +t British Grenadiers." To some, 
perhaps* the Ills! they were to hear; for the buttle of 
Ferozeshuhiir (qr Fcrozeahuli, as it is sometimes called) 
was fought on the 21at and 22nd of December, and many 
braves fell not to rise again—amongst them my old friend 
1L, w ho had his head carried off by a cannon-ball. I 
never hear the “ British Grenadiers’ 4 played now without 
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thinking of the troops marching into camp before the 
battle of Fetozeshuhur. 

While we were at Etowah, intelligence arrived of the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, whim, of coum an order 
was issued for the troops to put on mourning, Every 
one ap peared to feel the great Duke s death as a personal 
Insa I only saw him once* and that in very peculiar 
circumstances. I happened to l>o in Loudon in I 
when a dinner was given at the Albion Tavern,. Alders- 
gate Street, by the Court of Directors to some magnate 
(Lord Willi am Eentmek h I think), prior to his departure 
for India. Amongst the guests was the great Duke, 
From my window I saw his carriage drive slowly up to 
the door of the Albion, The Duke, it may be remem¬ 
bered, was at that time exceedingly unpopular in En- 
g lan d r and the moh greeted him with hooting and hiss¬ 
ing. Some of the people actually thrust their bands 
through the open windows of the carriage close to the 
face of the Duke, who sat calm and bolt upright* not 
deigning the least notice of the insulting flourishing of 
hands before his face. When the carnage stopped, and 
the Duke alighted, he passed unconcernedly across the 
footpath into the tavern, when the mob, hitherto so In¬ 
sulting* apparently struck by the coolness and magnani¬ 
mity of the man, immediately cheered liim us lustily as 
they had previously hooted him. In truth, he was ft 
nian , tE take him for all in all* we ne'er shall look upon 
his like again.” 

Preparatory to resigning the service, I hud obtained 
leave to visit the Presidency \ and when I left my old 
regiment a mess-dinner was given in my honour, aud ft 
very complimentary speech delivered by the commanding 
officer, Majo* R, to which It was of course expected that 
I should reply * but I felt tongue-tied, aud could think 
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of no words which could give utterance to my thoughts. 
No sooner did the Major sit down than the hand struck 
up, 1 know not what \ but suddenly the thought flashed 
across mv mind that this was my opportunity! as the 
music of the hand would conceal any halting and stum¬ 
bling in my oration; so up J sprang, and under cover of 
the band I made a very eloquent speech indeed—only 
noliody could bear it E No matter; it did just as well; for 
when the band finished playing, I concluded by audibly 
wishing; all happiness to the gallant 63nd r which ol course 
elicited immense applause and prolonged rapping on the 
table. Thus terminated my connection with the, regi¬ 
ment, from which I was very sorry to part. Two of the 
officers were killed in the mutinies when absent from 
the corps, the rest escaped; but the great bulk of the 
regiment was cut to pieces at Mooltun, being one of the 
very last to rise in rebellion. 

On retiring from the service, with a view of settling 
in the Colonies, an officer was-—and is now. For aught I 
know to the contrary—entitled to a free grant of land 
by the British Government It was this which induced 
me to think of proceeding to Australia. Accordingly, a 
year before our intended departure, I commenced, prepa¬ 
rations by building castles in the air, at which I was 
always an adept My friends in vain urged me to pv<3 
up my wild-goose scheme, as they thought it; but then 
I argued that they could not see it from my stand-point, 
which wag quite another thing. Two of my brother- 
officers shewed me letters from their respective brothers, 
both of whom had retired from the service. One of them 
was settled in New Zealand, and wrote most despond- 
iugly of his situation. The other, preparatory to settling 
in the colony, lenmt carpentry in England, bo as to be 
able to do anything in that line about his house, lie 
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tlien went out to look at the country, leaving his wife 
and family behind After visiting the several colonies 
he came to the conclusion that it was “ no go ; PJ and, like 
a sensible man fas 1 have since thought him)* he relin¬ 
quished the idea of squatting, and returned to England 
My plan was different to this; I ^^obstinately as it 
turned out—determined to govern adverse circumstances, 
and if 1 had succeeded it would have been said that I 
h i wl exhibited the most laud a hie perseverance. Tis success 
that makes all the difference, and puts a stopper on the 
ready and triumphant observation of your kind, good- 
natured people, “Aye, I told you so; but you would have 
jour own way, "Well, to go on with my story. Under¬ 
standing that labour was very scarce in Australia in 
consequence of everybody flocking to the gold Adds, I 
commenced by planning a house, which I proposed 
building in some part of the colony, with the aid of 
some ten or a dozen carpenters, masons and coolies, who 
volunteered to accompany us. Having arranged the 
plan,, I set carpenters to work making doors, door-posts, 
window-frames, chain* tobies, couches, &c., ready to put 
together on our arrival We were to take tente to live 
in while the house was in course of erection on our own 
laiiil I procured an American plough, a fid innumerable 
other things which 1 imagined might be useful When 
once I had taken possession of the land and erected my 
house, l argued that if other people could pay rent, and 
yet live on the produce of their farms, why should not I, 
who had no rent to pay, live on the produce of mine, 
and thus allow Lhe pension I was entitled tu after twenty- 
five yem p service to aocunmlate far the benefit of my 
family The th Eng was plain as a pikn-stafF; and a year 
befom resigning the aemce I busied and amused myself 
by making the aforesaid preparations Xay, so far did I 
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cany what I thought my prufonw. though I hate had 
many a laugh since at my infatuation, that I actually 
timed our departure for Australia so as to arrive in time 
to sow our first crop of com, and thus lose not a single 
harvest Being, when a boy t used to a country life in 
England, I could fancy no life more delightful than that 
of a gentleman farmer. In short, I planned the prettiest 
little Arcadia in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Journey to —-D;lk fiuivgutD^i—- HitiitA £Tn r 

I«SMd BkihI iff tbe IpH&lik—Cgtra-mLlI—Bed—DHpatclung * Fq*I 
lb« IH1= Baugntaw—Hors* Cmr™—Atri-rc at Dkk Bimplaw io Agra 
—A Fmry bringi a Dub of l« for uh—F im Yiift to lb* Taj—Yiiit th* 
Taj bj MooDli^bt—at SiinriBo —X nrw t5eM*.t'u>n—Gatoa of SvmAithr— 
Jaa 4 Esprit on Skim|( of Sir WiUkm SotWViut Ciwnpora ewj J mwl 
with ao aid Fnead. 

PeiOb to leaving India for Arcadia, we determined to 
visit the far-fun ted Taj, Before commencing our journey, 
I will tell you, reader, supposing that you have never 
been in India, how to pronounce that word, which is 
spelt in such a variety of ways: tty the English word 
then Targe, and you have it; for so Taj, as it is 
usually written, is pronounced. Now we will proceed, 
W ft left Etawah for Mynpoorie in our palanquins, and 
afier travelling the greater part of the night arrived at 
the Mynpoorie dak bungalow about sunrise; These 
bungalows, which are erected by Government for the 
accoiumodation of travellers, and situated at convenient 
distances on all the principal road? of India, are simply 
thatched cottages containing one or two sitting-rooms 
and a corresponding number of bed and bath rooms, with 
a cook-roc ni near by r The furniture of the sitting-room 
usually consists of a ricketty table, a few old arm-chairs, 
and perhaps (but not always) a suspicious-looking non¬ 
descript couch, The furniture of the bed-room h equally 
spare in its way, and ditto the bathing-room. With 
regard to the table apparatus, a few dishes and plates of 
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that immortal 11 willow pattern" which was thought some¬ 
thing supertmo in the clays when Geoige the Third was 
king, a few cups and saucers of divers patterns, two or 
three dubious-looking spoons, of what metal I know not, 
hut certainly not silver, and a few old knives, with steel 
forks, comprise nearly all that is to be found in most of 
the dak bungalows ; but in others mors frequented, near 
to a station, the furnishing is on a somewhat better scale. 
Five~iini;] -twanty yearn ago, ia rather an out-of-the-way 
bungalow between Balasore and Cuttack, a soup tureen 
containing water was brought for mo to perform iuy morn^ 
ipg ablutions ; and I have heard a dark story of its having 
been applied to worse uses than that This bungalow, at 
the time of my visit, did not possess a decent knife and 
fork, and I made the khidmutgar a present of mine for 
the benefit of future travellers. Of late years, all these 
things are better managed; but there is ample room for 
further improvement The traveller provides hts own 
tea and sugar, the only provisions in general pro¬ 
curable being a few eggs* fowls, rice, a little milk, and 
some chupatrieSp which latter are simply unleavened 
cakes or bread, such as I suppose the Israelites to have 
made on their flight from Egypt Eastern habits ato 
proverbially unchangeable. The same kind of mil1, 
alluded to by our Saviour in the 24th chapter of St 
Matthew, "Two women shall be grinding at the mill/ 1 
&c.p ia still to be seen in every village in India, and so is 
the bed. 14 Take up thy bed, and walk," said the Lord. 
A man may often be seen carrying his bed without any 
difficulty. The unsophisticated youth of England perhaps 
think, os I did when young, that it was part of the miracle 
for the man to walk away with a regular four-poster and 
all its appurtenances ol mattress, feather-bed and bolster, 
■Sux r whereas the bed in question, was most probably 
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similar to ft common Indian charpoe, weighing pertapa 
ten of twelve pounds. 

To return from tins digression. Two or three servants 
axe attached to each dak bungalow, and it is their duty 
to attend upon travellers. As soon as it is ascertmiied 
that a traveller requires a fowl for his breakfast or dinner, 
one of the men makes a grab at an unsuspicious chicken, 
perchance pecking about the cook-room door—off with 
its head in a trice—and there it lies fluttering on the 
ground, and for a short time making vain efforts to mn 
away. Query, did it feel ? Tis said that Charlotte Corday 
blushed after her head was cut off! Meanwhile the 
executioner is lighting a fire to boil some water. I had 
&n&3 the curiosity to watch the whole process. As soon 
as the water was hot enough, the fowl was plunged 
therein for a few seconds, when the skin, together with 
the feathers* was stripped off in an instant The denuded 
body was speedily opened, disembowelled, and placed 
on the embers, and in much less than an hour from the 
time it was peeking away with its brothers anti sisters 
at the cook-room door, it was served up “oil hot 3 o& a 
regular grilled ntoorghee (fowl). A traveller must not 
be too fastidious* and after If premier png one gets used 
to many things which would disgust the “gentlemen of 
England who siL at home at ease f* so I ate my moorghce, 
end was thankful—The servants of the dak bungalow 
are of course paid for what they supply; and, if they are 
attentive, St is customary to give them a present of ft few 
annas in addition to the cost of the provisions. For the 
use of these bungalows the Government demand one 
rupee a day from each traveller, whether he stay one 
hour or twenty-four. Tn a country where there are no 
hotels out of ihe large stations, few persons would grudge 
such a trifle for the great accommodation afforded, not* 
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withstanding the scanty furniture. There is tv rule that 
no person ahall occiipy the apartments more than twenty- 
four hours, if another traveller should require them. 

It h now time we were on the road ; so leaving our 
palkecs at Mynpoorie, we proceeded by home gnrree d&k 
to Agra. These horse games are something like a large 
palkee without poles, and plated on springs and wheels 
with a seat for the garreewan (driver) in front They 
are drawn by one horse (and that too often a vicious 
one)* which is changed every six or seven miles. hen 
once started {and there is the difficulty), they do get over 
the ground famously.—-Before starting on our journeys I 
had written to an agent to have a conveyance in waiting 
at the dak bungalow in Agra to take us at cuiee to ihe 
Taj, The journey, however, proved much more fatiguing 
than we had anticipated, and, together with the heat and 
dust encountered on the road, rendered us ill disposed to 
commence a further trip of some miles to the Taj that 
evening. We therefore directed the gurreewau to bring 
his trap at daybreak next morning. We found the dak 
bungalow quite full, so could not gain admittance at once ; 
but having ascertained that a gentleman from the neigh 
bonrhood had been occupying one set of rooms for several 
weeks, I requested an interview' with hi in, and explained 
that, although we had a right to all the accommodation, 
I did not wish to put him to greater inconvenience than 
was absolutely ntce.?aaiy* and that* provided he v on hi 
give up the bed mid bath rooms, he might retain the 
sitting-room. This treaty being satisfactorily concluded, 
we were, pending the clearance of the room*, sitting, in 
the gam*, hot and tired, when a fairy, in the shape of 
fin ugly, grey-bearded ai!U t, appeared at the carriage- <wr 
with a dish-full of ice. I am not n gourmand, bat the 
refreshing coolness of that ice, and the unexpected kmd- 
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ness of out unknown friends, dwell in my grateful re¬ 
membrance to this day. The donors we hail never seen 
or heard of before. They were Captain and Mrs- L— a h 
en route to Calcutta, and occupying the other side of 
the bungalow, and who, having received a present of 
ice from the mess of a regiment stationed at Agra, most 
generously presented us with a large portion of it. 
Doubtless they liad ascertained from the dak bungalow 
servants who we were \ and belonging to the old Com¬ 
pany's honoured service was somewhat like a sign of true" 
masonry amongst us, and a sure passport to the good 
offices of almost every one. 

Well, about the Taj. The first glimpse wo caught of 
it was from a distance of three miles, when on a sudden 
turn of the road I exclaimed, *' There's the Taj I P I felt 
sure that such it must be, as it was so beautiful, and at 
the same time so unlike any tiling I li&d ever seen before. 
On inquiry, the gnireewan corroborated my surmise. 
Kext morning we dressed by caudle-light, and hastened 
to sec the Taj at sunrise Some mouths before our visit* 
one of my brother officers had been to the Taj. On hia 
return, I asked him lo give me aomc account of it He 
replied that it was " indescribable," and far exceeded his 
expectations, as indeed it did mine, after aU I had heard 
about it One generally feels disappointed on visiting a 
place spoken of in such glowing terms ; but it was not 
so w’ith the Taj. In fact, the more we looked at it, the 
greater was our a dud ration. At first sight we w r cre in¬ 
clined, on a near view, to be captious about the shape of 
the dome j but on further inspection we were convinced 
that it was precisely what it ought to be 

The elevated white marble terrace on which the Taj 
stands is four hundred and eighty yards square. At each 
ot the four comers is a beauiiiul ruin tire t, also of white 
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marble. These minarets are about two bond red feet in 
height I u the middle of the terrace is the Taj, which, 
as nearly 03 l could judge by pacing the distance several 
times, la two hundred and fifty-sit yards in circumference 
The whole building is of white marble, and its height 
from the base to the top of the dome h said to be two 
hundred and sixty-two foot From these measurements 
it will ?>e seen that this wondrous structure is of con¬ 
siderable size, yet such is the faultless harmony of its 
several parts, that the visitor is not at all prepared to find 
it so large, 1 know no better expression than 11 fairy-like" 
to convey au idea of its extremely light and elegant 
appearance. Viewing this pure white and fuiiy-lifca 
building from the grand gateway at the entrance to the 
gardens, and looking over the fountains, down the long 
avenue of cypress mad other trees, at the extremity of 
which the Taj stands—I had almost said floats —amidst 
bright green foli age bathed i n sunshine, with a clear blue 
sky above, the iotU ensemble is unique and exceedingly 
beautiful, not to be matched by any thing I have ever seen, 
save a gorgeous iceberg off Cape Horn - but of that more 
wsnsm* 

We had been told that we ought to see the Taj by 
moonlight, and had arranged our visit so as to be there 
at the time of full-moon, which occurred on the evening 
of our arrival, when wo were too much fatigued to go. 
However, the next day we were there before sunset, and 
after walking about the gardens, we sat down on the 
steps of a minaret in the gloom of the evening, awaiting 
the rising of the moon, while visions of the past flitted 
dimly before ns, as we called to mind some remarkable 
passages in the history of froor Johan (the Light of the 
World). Within a few yards of our seat reused the 
remains of this beautiful woman 7 and also those of her 
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uxorious spouse Shah Jeban (King of the World), *ho 
erected this splendid pile to her memory. For the re¬ 
ception of Ids own remains, the einj^eror had commenced, 
on the opposite bonk of the river Jumna, what was to 
have been n still more magnificent mausoleum, and con¬ 
nected with the Taj by a bridge across the river, when 
hi a grand projects were arrested by tbe sucee^ful rabid— 
lion of his son, the famous Aurungzebe, who, seating 
himself on tbe throne of the Moguls* abandoned the 
works commenced by his father Shah Jeliaui whom he 
retained iu confinement until the great democrat Deatb f 
released him from captivity, eight years afterward^ when 
his remains were placed by the side of Noor Jehaa, whose 
tomb is exactly in the centre of the Taj, A light is still 
kept burning all night before the tombs in the under¬ 
ground chamber, which can scarcely be called a vault 
Seeing tbe lamps lit, we descended into a darkness 
visible/' but were goon glad to emerge from the stifling 
atmosphere of the gloomy chamber of death into the fresh 
upper air, leaving the emperor and bis begum "sleeping 
the sleep that will know’ no waking/" until the great 
t nun joit-day. Sic transit gloria mundL A turn the moon 
rose above the groves of the garden, shedding a faint and 
ghastly light on the dome and minarets of the Tnj. 
GraduaIly T as the orb ascended, its beams brightened, 
until tbe whole magic scene was flooded with light We 
scarcely ventured to speak above n breath, when sud¬ 
denly the charm was rudely broken by sounds of revelry 
from a noisy pic-uic party who had been dining in the 
gardens. What vile profanation of the precincts of a 
tomb—and such a tomb l We wandered away in dis- 
gust, when In, in unison with the scene and our own 
thoughts, from tbe other side of the gardens the solemn 
strains of a hymn, sung by some of the mission converts 
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ascended to heaven on the calm evening air. We re¬ 
mained a long time after this, walking slowly about the 
wondrous building, with which and its associations we 
were enthralled as with a spell. When leaving the gar¬ 
dens, wc nearly stumbled over some of the merry-making 
party who wore redining on the ground in deep shade, 
•and wished them—further. 

At sunrise we were again at the Taj, and afterwards 
visited the Moten Miisjid {Featl Mosque) and the great 
AkWs Tomb at Sccundru, both very remarkable struc¬ 
ture^ and worthy of more notice than we could bestow 
upon them; for the Taj engaged so much of our atten¬ 
tion, that we had scant time to spare for anything eke 
during the three days we remained at Agra. 

The Taj is said to have been erected at a cost of 
nearly two erores of rupees (about two millions sterling), 
an almost incredible sum; hut when we consider the 
elaborate ornamentation externally as well ns internally, 
mid die lavish profusion of precious stones and gold* 
especially about the tombs and the beautiful screen sur¬ 
rounding them, one feds inclined to admit that there 
may bo some truth in the statement We were informed 
that one hundred and thirty-sis pieces of cornelian and 
other stones were used in the formation of a single flower, 
so delicately is the shading eHecte^k and there are thou¬ 
sands of such flowers. On the walls, both externally 
and internally there fire panels of marble richly .sculp¬ 
tured with flowers, &C, in relievo, and as fresh as when 
they issued from the hands of the sculptor upwards of 
two centuries ago. Each panel is surrounded by an 
ornamental scroll of coloured stones. One cannot help 
wondering at the ingenuity of the artist on seeing the 
petals of ilowera cut in white marble not much thicker 
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than ordinary pFtper. In fact murble appears to hsvo 
been used by the natives P3 if it were almost a plastic 
substance. 

The Taj has been ao often and at the same time im¬ 
perfectly described, that I will not attempt a further 
description of that which my brother officer said was 
“indescribable" The frontispiece to this volume majr 
serve to convey some faint idea of this splendid and 
unique mausoleum. 

To any one in want of a new sensation, I would re¬ 
commend a visit to the Taj by moonlight, and if he did 
not experience the Feeling ahora ground, I think ifc highly 
probable that he would find his feelings roused by a 
descent into the under-ground chamber containing the 
tombs, after the lamps are lit for the night I do not 
mean to my that the sensation would be very pleasing 
but it would certainly be a novel one, which m some¬ 
thing in tills fast age., 

^Ve had so little time to spare during our stay in Agra, 
that we did not even see the gates of Somnath* which 
were in the Tort, and concerning which the " greet Duke 11 
in the House of Lords said that Lord EHenboronghh 
address to the uatLYos of I Lidia about the insult of eight 
centuries being avenged by the restoration of the gates, 
&c^ was a 11 sort of song of triumph.” "Wo eared nought 
for these old gates, any more tlmn for the idol temple to 
wliich they originally belonged, and from which they 
were taken by Shah Mali mood some time before William 
the Conqueror commenced working his sweet will in 
England If the gates could have spoken, and spoken 
the truth, they might have toM ns something worth lis¬ 
tening to: as it is, shut up, old gates l l have heard 
an officer who was with the retreating army tell of the 
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trmiblg lie ba<l with these gates in the Cabul Pass, Pity 
they were nut allowed to rot at Shah Mnbmocni s tomb 
in Ghazni } for the conveyance and defence of them and 
the fil big gun" (which, after all, WBS blown to pieces) cost 
the blood of some brave men. 

The late General .Sir William Nbtt, who by command 
of the Governor-general despoiled Shall MahiiiootTs ioiub 
of these gates, was afterwards married to a Miss Dore* 
when the following jm d'&sprit appeared in “The Friend 
of India." I quote from memory, and may not give the 
exact words, but am right in the point 

** Strange os a decree of the Fata 
In the brave old day* of rore. 

The gallant captor of the fftdal 
I$ now captive to a Bov? / Ih (Gorfct) 


A more gallant and chivalrous officer never donned a 
soldier's uniform, I have mentioned elsewhere that at 
One time I had the honour to serve under his command. 

On our return from Agra I had occasion to proceed to 
Cawnpore. Shortly after my arrival at my friend Spil's 
house. 1 was looking at some pictures, when S, said that 
they were painted by Mrs. Major K, ■ “Wliat! is John 
Eduards in Cawnpore T I exclaimed. '‘Will you send 
immediately and let him know that 1 am here for a few 
hours only V “He wont come.” quoth old Spii, " as hia 
wife is hourly expecting an addition to her ihiuily. He 
will come through fin? and water to see me," 1 replied. 
A note to despatched, and Major Edwards speedily 
followed the hearer of it I told him wliat I had said to 
SpQ about his not coming to see me “ You were right," 
lie replied ; “of course I would come if possible " We 
spent an hour in talking °f days long P“^ “ d 1 sl °y 
asked him if he ever upset the chess-board now, a deed 
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ofwhich I had known him to be guilty in the olden time. 
Me parted, mid l never saw him again, ns he with his 
family were amongst the victims massacred in Cawnpom 
on ^ Jr lp ^ ^ irka Sfllieb in \857. A more warm-health 
honourable and upright man than J. K never lived. I 
oiler this brief but poor tribute to his memory. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Retflifit to Ktawa h jia,\ coPp-f^Tmtkca to* I E»nH£^ Embark. [ a 

CaflHJotor—t’niitiD-'jht fBdinn Serruta by Kupiijxaiis 

Amre at BeiuLria—DtKnptton oi ibe City—S^eiaefi on tto Glifile 

Itall S^ 0,u Ikebnuge oar Boots— P^p*ri«ns—A itIta al Cloudrr- 

fcagtrot-*K^fc,| Alum. 

I Returned to Etowah and commenced pm|mnttions 
lo proceed to Calcutta, Having procured two large HelE- 
bottooied boats, one for ourselves- and the other for the 
baggage, besides a smaller one fi r the cwk r we embarked 
on the 23rd of October, after taking leave of our kind 
frieuda Monk house ■ and commenced our voyage down 
the Jumna river at daybreak on the following morning; 
sumo of our old servants running along the bank to take 
a final leave of ns, I particularly regretted parting with 
tny old carpenter, who had been with me upwards of 
four years, during which time lie hail built for me u 
travel I i i lg-carri Etge on a plan of my own, a Bath chair, 
and a little four-wheeled pony-coach for the children, 
besides innumerable other things. I Iieivc some of his 
handiwork to this day, in the shape of an ingenious kind 
of writing- desk, with all sorts of contrivances. It is 
astonishing what these people cun do with the few simple 
tools they possess Only give them a pattern, and they 
will copy it faithfully. At any time, if my carpenter was 
at a loss for work, I would say, "Make a chair*' or "Make 
a chest of drawers/ 1 and it would bo done* and done 
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well too. Yet this man'g wages were only eight rupees 
a month (equal to sixteen shillings), and out of this he 
found Ins own took, such as they were^ and everything 
needful for himself and family. He did not even live in 
a hut near the house, like most of my other servants 
Poor old man 2 I see him now s with his long spindle- 
shanks, miming dong the bank of the river to keep us 
in view, after I had hade him farewell in the boat, until 
a projecting headland hid him from our sight He was 
a faithful servant, and I not a bad master. A late writer 
on the manners and customs of India leads one to suppose 
that many of the European officers treat their sonants 
w ith great cruelty. This does not correspond with my 
experience; and the general good conduct of the native 
servants to their masters during the mutinies is a suffi¬ 
cient answer to the calumny. It is not in the nature of 
an English gentleman to be cruel 

In t he course of a foil night we arrived at All ahabad r 
where the Jumna joins the mighty Ganges ; and after a 
stay of two or three days we pursued our voyage to 
Benares, where we remained a week with our kind friend 
G. Garden,, for the purpose of changing our boats for 
others, the boatmen being afraid of encountering the 
M strong water” of the lower provinces I had thus an 
opportunity of seeing more of this famous city than I 
had hitherto done. Early one morning I walked quite 
through the city, and returned chiefly' along the ghats. 
I met with nothing but civility from the natives, although 
I had only one sen ant with rne ; but the fat kills, sacred 
to Siva, obstructed our progress greatly, I longed to 
give them an impetus with my walking-stick 

Benares is said to contain half a million of inhabitants, 
and k truly a wonderful place. The houses are in general 
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built of masonry, several stones in he ight, ansi rising one 
above another on the slope of a rocky elevation on the 
left bank of the river. Long flights of aieps lead down 
to the water, and it is amusing to watch the crowds 
ascending and descending throughout the day. Some come 
to obtain water for domestic purposes, others to bathe, 
and others again to pray- A Brahmin may he seen per¬ 
forming the “turpun," and holding water in his hand 
while he is muttering his mimtms; and perchance, within 
a few feet of these people, a bloated and putrid corpse 
may he seen floating in. the water, without exciting the 
least attention. The bathers continue bathing, the water* 
drinkers sip the muddy water, and those who pray con¬ 
tinue praying, as if nothing more tlinn a rose-leaf float*, 
by. I could scarcely have believed this had I not seen 
it Fancy what a commotion there would be amongst a 
crowd in London on seeing a naked and bloated corpse 


floating flown the Thames ! 

On account of the sacred character of the place, many 
rich people resort to Benares to spend the evening of 
their days, as any one dying there is sure of salvation 

The city swarms with religions beggars of every deno¬ 
mination, covered with ashes of cow-dung. I have seen 
some who had held one of their hands closed until the 
nails pierced the palm and projected several inches be¬ 
yond the back of the hand, the arm itsdf Umg held 
upwards until it became fixed at the ahoulder-jomt There 
Jure also some still more disgustmg dtstor rou, than 
even these, but which decency forbids me to describe 
The minarets of the mosque built by Aunmgucbe 

overlook the city and a vast extent of « ^7^ “ 
I was told so by our host, for I confess that I tod not 

the curiosity to ascend them. I cannot 

ftn-lin " which prompts many people to ascend a height 


m 
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or descend into a coal-mine, for the mere purpose of 
fraying that they have dope it 

Having completed the exchange of our boats, wo tools 
leave of our kind host, and pursued our pleasant but un¬ 
eventful voyage on the Gauges until we anchored In the 
stream off the French settlement of Chandeniagore. This 
part of the river is a noted place for dacoiU, and 1 Imd 
been cautioned to be cm my guard; however, I thought 
nothing about it, and was hist asleep in the middle of 
the night, when my wife awoke me to say that she had 
heard a boat paddling about for some time, and w«is 
apprehensive that it was approaching with dacoits to 
attack us. Scarcely were the words out of her month 
when there arose a tremendous uproar—the boat came in 
violent collision with our budgerow. Our boatmen^ who 
had been asleep on the roof of the cabin, jumped up and 
were stomping about just over our heads, shouting with 
all their might, 11 Mar, mar! msro, mare !—beat ham I 
kill him, kid him f I sprang up* and rushed out of 
the cabin to join in the mel<?e. The night was rather 
dark, but not too much so for rue to see at a glance 
almost what was the cause of the hubbub; so I re-entered 
the cabin to tell my wife not to be alarmed, as it was 
Siruply an accident which we should soon rectify. It 
appeared that a boat which had itcen anchored higher 
up the stream than ourselves snapped her cable* owing 
to the strong downward current of the river and tide 
combined 1 he boatmen tried to avoid striking us by 
taking to their oars, but the current was too strong for 
them, and their boat came with a bang against our 
budgerow, I here was a chance of our being carried 
m^,iy with the shock arid drifting against others lower 
jU^iawheu there would have been a preLfcy commotion, 
uc y j our cable stood the strain; ami 03 it was found 
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impossible to thrust the intruding boat from us r they 
dropped another anchor, and we payed away our cable 
until we were well clear of them. 

Before sunrise I went on shore to look at the town of 
Clumdeniagore, which 1 found a very neat and clean 
place. I thought that the Calcutta municipal authorities 
might learn a lesson from the French* 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Ajtlt& is Cakatta rmJ ItaTi? for %drc*j—A nice Caffole—KnaekiRg 

Maunt l^ra-m-dilELrj—Land in Sjdmj—told F£**r — DsiffiSipoLot^ 
nsins-CcDTciMtiwi wish h told i3 iggrr—S jiJ net Buy*—DnuiktiPfcu- 

Wiwt pf ftsaimfft—iDefttriptiun, pf Eort J&duwn—Hltirm 

The next day wo arrived at Calcutta, Out first inqui¬ 
ries were far ships bound for Van DIonian's Load or 
Sydney. There was only a small barque of two hundred 
and seventy tons burthen laid on tor the latter place, and 
advertised to sail in the course of six wceka, There was 
no help for it; so we engaged a passage tor ourselves 
and four native servants in the miserable little craft, 
which was commanded by a renegade Englishman* 1 
call him a renegade, for on coining on hoard the first 
evening we embarked, he bawled out, “Haul down that 
dammed English flag!” On my remarking that it was a 
good flag to sail under, he added that before many years 
were over, they (the Colonies) would be independent of 
England and Lave a flog of their own. The mini wus, I 
believe, a good seaman, and that is all 1 have to say in 
Ins flavour. We had tolerably fine weather until we 
entered Bass's Straits, but the wretched little craft kicked 
about so much that our decks wore seldom dry. When 
wy were within a day's sail of Sydney, and congratulating 
ourselves on a speedy termination of the voyage, a strong 
breeze, accompanied with rain p sprang up from the north- 
wivnh and them we were rolling and tumbling about for 
a week in sight of Mount Dromedary, Every morning 
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at daybreak I looked out, and there was the detectable 
motintniix It seemed as if d Penelope-like, we undid at 
night the performance of the previous day, I never was 
in such a comfortless plight and once—Cod forgive me! 
—impatiently exclaimed that I wished the ship would 
go down, Our servants required attending upon, as I 
was the only one of our party who was free from sea- 
sickness. If I sought for a little rest, my bed-place being 
on the stern lockers, it was from the motion of the little 
vessel alternately head up and feet down* or vice tom, 
with an occasional roll on to the deck At length, on 
the eighth day of our f< sea sorrow/' the wind changed, 
and the next day we entered Port Jackson. Once fairly 
within the Heads, as the entrance is called, the change 
from a tempestuous ocean to smooth water seemed almost 
magical 

1 landed immediately to look out for quartern and 
soon found that Sydney was no longer the Sydney we 
kid left between six and seven years before. Then it 
was a quiet, respectable, steady-going place; whereas 
now all was bustle and excitement Everybody’s talk 
was of gold, gold-diggings and nuggets. There was a 
great display of the latter in many of the ^hop-windows. 
The people hurried along the streets as if they were afraid 
of losing a chance of picking up a nugget. In fact, I 

remarked to my old friend Mac-tlmt their very souls 

seemed ^hungered and athirst after gold. I entemd a 
shop to make some tritling purchase to the amount of 
half-a-erowiL The shopkeeper seemed scarce to think 
it worth his while to attend to my insignificant demand, 
and when I tendered a sovereign in payment, ho asked 
inquiringly. "Got no changer 41 Hot enough/ 1 replied 
*' How much V ^Two shillings and twopence* H That'll 
do/ 1 So rather than trouble himwilF to go or send for 
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silver, the man preferred losing fourpence out of haU- 
a-crown. The hotel charges were somewhat fabulous. 
House-rent was enormously high. The very hou&e I 
rented seven years before aL seventy pounds a year, was 
now let at two hundred and fifty pounds a year. Pro¬ 
visions and wages bud risen in proportion. Before I had 
been an hour on shore I began to think that I had come 
to the wrong place; and before a dozen more hours had 
elapsed, I raw Arcadia recede further and further from 
the view, until at last it disappeared altogether- arid 
all the fine cast lea in the air 1 hud been so elaborately 
build Eng during the two previous years, tumbled down 
at once, and it was with a feeling of dismay I contem¬ 
plated the ruins, thinking Unit I had better make my 
escape from the colony at once. However, I was per¬ 
suaded to stay some time, and was told that things would 
settle down by and by r Bad ad vice for a man with a 
fixed income [ Some speculators made large fortunes.; 
others, again, were ruined. There were some lucky gold- 
diggers, but the unlucky ones far outnumbered theru. 

I was one day walking through the market,, arid entered 
into conversation with a stall-keeper about the aO-absorb- 
mg subject—gold. I inquired if he had been to the dig¬ 
gings, He replied in the affirmative. "Then 1 suppose 
you drew a blank in the lottery ?" Jl Xo/ K ho said; “ I 
had to work very hard, and at last did pretty well; and 
uuy man might do the same if lie had only tw o tilings.'* 
H What ore they f I asked. “ Fatimc# and persswmtoc*; 
if ho has not these be had better stop at home." In 
taking leave of the honest fellow he offered me his hand, 
which I of course shook after the manner of the Sydney¬ 
ites ; for in Sydney everybody shakes hands with every¬ 
body. The people have a very Yankee-like way of inter¬ 
larding their talk with such exprassiore as H± You see^ 1 
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and H Yon know," pronounced in a drawling nasal twang- 
The boys bom in the colony are the most wicked, 
wizened-looking little imps I ever saw. I never was in 
Yankeedom, but from alt I have read and heard of the 
Yankees, the native-born* Australians greatly resemble 
them—long, lanky, sallow T -looking fellows, very partial 
to stimulants and toll talk I never suw- so many drunken 
people in any given time. Go into Sydney at any hour 
of the day, and one is sure to meet w r ith drunkards, both 
male and female. The disgusting smells of the unchained, 
streets may vie with those of Cologne. Xo city in the 
world could be more easily drained than Sydney r and for 
that very reason, I suppose, it is almost totally neglected. 
Were it not for the occasionally heavy rains which clean 
the streets, and the fresh sea-breves, Sydney would per- 
hups rival Batavia in unhealthiness- 

Everybody has heard of Fort Jackson, the beautiful 
harbour of Sydney; and cartes, after tossing about the 
misnamed Poci/fc Ocean, no haven can be more charm¬ 
ing, We enter the harbour through an opening in the 
precipitous rock-bound coast called “the Heads, 1 which 
ptc more than a mile apart The north head is quite 
perpendicular, and appears as though it had been built 
by giant hands. The harbour is soon completely land¬ 
locked ; and after a long voyage, the almost sudden change 
from the heaving billows of the ocean to the peaceful 
waters of the cove is inexpressibly delightful The city 
of Sydney is advantageously placed some six or seven 
miles from “the Heads," and as we sail quietly along, on 
either band are seen numerous inlets, with snug villas 
here and there, sftnated on gentle eminences sloping 
down to the water. The bills arc of no great elevation, 
and are covered with bush and trees bearing foliage of 
the most sombre hue, the prevailing tint being a dull 
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brownish green. From tins cause And the similarity of 
outline amongst the hills, there m some degree of same¬ 
ness in the scenery as Revved from the water, but from 
the land It is different Standing is the Domain near 
Sir Richard Bourke's fltntue, or is the Botanical Gardens 
and some other choice epota, I know no scenery of the 
kind which rim compare with it, tlie general character 
being soltness and heavily. There is fL the blue above 
and the blue below/ 1 numerous little coves running into 
the wooded bills, picturesquely sit tinted villas, tiny plea¬ 
sure-boats skimming along the water " like wild swans 
in their flight and ships of every kind sailing up or 
down the harbour. Occasionally the poetical aspect of 
the scene is maned by the passing of a smoking fussy, 
business-like little steamer splashing and shuttling 
through the bright waters, and all this in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a large and generally well-built town 
containing some seventy thousand inhabitants, and in a 
country scarcely known to civilized man less than eighty 
yeans ago, but where 41 wild in woods the noble (queiy, 
dirty ?) savage ram" Often have I sat for hours on one 
of the benches in the Botanical Gardens contemplating 
the beautiful scene* and eke “ chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy/" until an Inward monitor has warned 
me that I had better go home to dinner. 

Annexed is a portrait of one of the noble savages, 
"the Chief of Botany/ whom I have frequently seen In 
the streets of Sydney. Is he not n man and a brother ? 
I certainly was not inclined to claim kinship with his 
sable majesty farther than bestowing an occasional six¬ 
pence upon him. And there, madam, is a portrait of one 
of the * fair sex/ a companion of the above gentleman. 
It is a faithful likeness—can you call her sister ? 

These sketches are from drawings by Charles Rodina 
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I can vouch for their correctness. Poor creahues ! ™ 
have taken possession of their heritage, the land, wlth n0 
better title than that of 


‘■Tho good old rale, the" simple rl Rll > 

That they should take who have the power, 

A nd they should keep who sail" 

It is a sail redaction that under the combined influence 
of the accursed " firr-water” ami certain intro¬ 

duced amongst them by Europeans, the native tribes on 
our borders are fast vanishing from the faco of the earth 
A reproachful voice seems to issue from the deserted and 
gloomy forest, o, Cain, where is thy brother ? 
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CHAPTER XX XO 


V'mlt Vo Hobart T-pwtj—PE rrant tmiirc<®tan& C-F th* Town,, Jm.—P-L itfB to 
SjJdqt n D< l tent ii Cotiap id tltf Cflbntff—DeKiiptira oi tl)B 
ftiad tjiTui—Th'ievcsi — AKT^m-eiitfl of Until Lif* — Fkl mj A Uxm *f busb- 

rangM*—Ft» in4 easr Life of BcntEGaum la tb* linrb — VMknl Treat' 
Ipstit uf iTisfl KiTen-i *ilb Siniat™G hl|™*— Wim— ladi^aeua Fruit* 
pend for myth, Eng—FU« Mt4 Mo«jdU«*—E xtreme Heal—Bimb FIn?a— 
11 * Hi ore Id Sjilaicrj—Mora to Fairligbt—Ecrtpua Barren l»—Novicl Way 
cfeEeamng* Dog-eart—Ssr™i4* NlitTwii in one Place—'Catting VhxmI 
in iImj PnaSL—Dedde oa leaTin; tbc Ctfmf—Mj *ur« the SerTftflt- 
U4 from Didwdibp—M y OpiuiCD ot the CtmiitEy—ClifliiUe, 

When - we left Calcutta it was with the intention of 
ultimately settling in Van Diemens Laud or “Tasmania," 
as it is now' called, but friends in Sydney said so much 
about the expense of living there that I was rather 
staggered. However, a few months after our arrival in 
Sydney, T paid a visit to Hobart Town, and remained there 
a few weeks, making excursions into the adjacent coun¬ 
try. I was quite charmed with the place, and thought 
Hobart Town one of the prettiest, most cleanly and res port¬ 
able-looking towns 1 bad ever seen* There was not so 
much bustle in the streets as there usually is in Sydney, 
but there was very little drunkenness observable. This 
may have been because most of the roughs were away to 
the Melbourne diggings. I was in the streets of Hobart 
Town for several hours every day, and for many days 
after my arrival did not see a single drunken person. I 
could not help remarking it to my friend as a very sin¬ 
gular fact* bo much had I been accustomed to See drunken 
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people reeling nliout the streets of Sydney- ^ boxing 
day" had not occurred while I was in Hobart Town, I 
should probably have left the island without seeing a 
single case of drunkenness; but on that day I did ace a 
few tipsy men, A vessel had arrived from Melbourne 
the day Wore with some lucky diggers. I was walking 
in the streets with a gentleman when a man on horse¬ 
back rode close up to us, V> T e drew back. I>ont be 
afford," said he; " IVe got more money than you have. 

« f dare «ay yon have," replied my companion. " des, I 
have ; good day," said the tipsy digger, as he rode off. 

After all the inquiries I made, I found that the cost of 
Uving in Hobart Town differed very little from that of 
Sydney; at the same time the climate of the former 
piace was decidedly superior to the other. I hnve often 
regretted that we did not carryout our original intention 
of settlin'* in Tasmania; but—oh, never mind t I re¬ 
turned to the island continent, and after a residence of 
six months in Sydney we rented a small cottage and 
twenty acres of hush-hind about eight miles from the 
city. Our cottage consisted of four rooms on the ground- 
tbor and two attics. We could only stand upright in the 
middle of the latter, and the lower rooms were so sinal 
that two of them might more appropriately be 
closets, there being just room for a bed at one side. It 
the bed had been placed in the middle of the room we 
could not have walked round it. Our drawing-room 
Save the mark:- which was the largest room in the house, 
n»nl foiiteo feel by tweiee and » A ■mo- 

case leading to :ll( ottfcs vms n> tho fourth room. Then. 
hmgooWDorp-Mgf »f 

diatelv from tl»e open uir mu, the drawing-rcem , >'• 

ceilin- was so loo ttat I eoold >* I T 1 

wheo stadiog 00 the Boor. The kitcheo oos detached; 
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Lft, a few paces from the cottage. For (his splendid man- 
siuii we paid £ 100 per annum. The laud was good for 
nothing. Three or four acres of it had been cleared, and 
we were told that anything would grow, us it was a virgin 
soil; but it proved a very tough old virgin. I planted 
about a quarter of an aero with potatoes, and gathered 
nearly half the weight of the seed. The nest year, by 
a plentiful use of manure, we did much better. "Wo 
kept a couple of cows, but were obliged to purchase food 
for them, as the land yielded nothing but fern and an 
extremely coarse kind of gross, just enough for the cattle 
to starve oa As large cabbages were selling at half-a- 
Ctown each in the market, [ tried to grow some; but my 
plants came to notliing. In fact, the soil required no 
end of manure to make it worth anytlung, I tried melons 
next, and succeeded better, but the crops were stolen, 
I captured one of the thieves, a lad about twelve years 
of age, and felt very much inclined to give him a good 
thrashing ; but as he seemed half-starved, I gave him a 
plateful of curry and rice, and six j nen.ee to take him to 
some relations be said lie had in Sydney. Very wrong 
all this towards the public perhaps, but 1 knew not what 
better to do with such a child. 

Amongst the other agrementabf our country residence 
were bush-fires, legions of insects, snakes, centipedes and 
house-breakers. The neighbourhood was for some rimo 
infested by the latter, uutil one of tbc robbers was shot 
by a gentleman whose house they had broken into. 
Almost every house except my own was robbed. Why 
I was spared I know not, unless it was that the thieves 
were afraid of the four black faces in our kitchen: if so, 
they little knew what arrant cowards these faces belonged 
to. In order to lot the thieves know what they might 
expect, 1 was accustomed to fire a gun every evening 
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One Bight I was quietly reading to my wife, when sud¬ 
denly ft great noise of screaming and shouting occurred 
near the kitchen, which, I hare said, was some short 
distance from the house, I jumped up and hastened to 
join in the fray, thinking of course that the bushrangers 
were upon us at last. On opening the door* I met our 
English nurse; "What's the matter?' 1 inquired El its 
only me," she said I crossed to the kitchen, but the 
door was held fast, and the servants were screaming 
within like so many bedlamites, I shouted out to them 
to open the door, and when they recognized my voice I 
was admitted, and a pretty set of fools they looked. It 
apjKjared that in the dusk of the evening one of them 
i=uw the iiuiac suddenly appear round the comer of the 
bouse, and w as ^q frightened that he screamed—another 
took up the cry and they rushed into the kitchen, where 
the other two joined in chorus, and all four pushed 
against the door with all their might to prevent any one 
from entering. 

Gentlemen redding in the country lead a free and 
easy sort of life, I one day found a neighbour of mine, 
a man of good family aud estate, loading a cart with 
sand in the bush, two miles from hb house My friend 
had u huge vineyard and orchard. Some of his fruit 
trees were covered with smut, lie bad board, that a few 
grains of calomel was a good remedy, and pointed out 
One of the trees to which lie had administered five grains 
of the powder, I thought he was joking ; but no; he 
took me to the tree and shewed the slit in the bark 
where he had introduced the dose. I laughingly recom¬ 
mended a black draught after the calomel Yet why 
laugh? The remedy may be a very potent one, after all. 
I never saw or tasted finer grapes in my life than this 
gentleman's vineyard produced* and the wine manufae- 
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tured therefrom was excellent In Paris I have dratik 
worse claret at three francs a bottle than some of the 
colonial wines at leas than half the price 

The vine flourish?*; extremely well in Australia, anil 
if people would only pay more Attention to the forme n- 
tation of their wines, the colony would in the coarse of 
a few years be able to supply the English market en¬ 
tirely with most excellent wine. Grapes are in such 
profusion in the vine-growing districts, that hundreds of 
tons are annually allowed to fall and rot on the ground, 
the produce far exceeding the demand 

The indigenous fruits of the country are not worth c& 
hut Ion, whatever the colonists may say to the contrary, 
An English blackberry is far superior to any indigenous 
fruit in Australia. 

Flies and mosquitoes were two or our greatest plagues 
in the husk If was impossible to keep them out of the 
house. We suspended Chinese blinds to the doorways 
and windows; still the pestilent little tormentors would 
force their way in, it was with a smothering sensation 
that we slept under mosquito cur tains in the hot weather; 
but of two evils it was the least. T have heard people 
in England complain of the heal whan the thermometer 
stood at 76* What would they do in a hot wind in 
Australia, where I have seen the thermometer rise to 
ll&° in the shade? On the 29th of January, 1S55, the 
thermometer at Burwood, about four miles from our house, 
™e to 145° in the sun and 114* in the shade. On the 
following day it rose, to 144* in the sun and 11G 4 in the 
shade. Happily these extremely hot winds do not con¬ 
tinue more than two or three days, when they art sud¬ 
denly succeeded by a cold blast from the icy south, and 
a lire is requisite for comfort, I have been twenty-five 
J ^ lu India, hut never suffered so much from the heat 
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there as I did during the lost year of out residence in the 
hush. There had been a drought of long continuance 
Day after day, for weeks together, the sun nose like a 
ball of fire. Hot a cloud was visible, and the heavens 
Seemed to glow like brass. The whole country was 
parched up, and people had to send a considerable dis¬ 
tance for water. Bush fires were observed at night in 
various directions; they came nearer and nearer; and at 
length approached our house, which happily had a con¬ 
siderable space of cleared ground around it The fire 
seemed to lick np the dry grass and run along the ground 
until it communicated with our fences, and all one mise¬ 
rable night people were employed in beating down the 
fire with brunches of trees. Some of our neighbours 3 
bouses were burnt, with everything in them, the inhabi¬ 
tants escaping with little more than the clothes they 
stood itL This was enough to disgust us with bush life, 
and we considered it a notice to quit, which we did, and 
again took up our quarters in Sydney, where we rented 
a house containing seven small rooms and a kitchen for 
J?15G a year. Besides this, we had to pay from twelve 
to fifteen shillings a week for water, as there was none 
" laid on* near our residence. 

We soon got tired of town life, and again took a house 
in the country, where there was no danger of hush fires 
and plenty of water, both fresh and anlt, the house being 
situated near one of the numerous coves of the harbour. 
We gent all our native servants back to C sicutta, and 
commenced housekeeping with four European female 
servants and a man. The united wages of these persona 
amounted to i?l*0 a year. People complain of the 
Servants in England, but in Australia they are very dear, 
and equally bad, to say the least For instance, we en¬ 
gaged a married couple (Irish) without incumbrance,— 

o 
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the m&n as groom atid the woman as cook. The} P ri> 
tagged to lie accomplished in their respective capacities. 
We took them without a character, as they had recently 
arrived in the colony. However, they said that they had 
lived nine years in one place in England; so we thong t 
that they must be good servants, A day or two after 
their arrival. Pat remarked to me that oar dog-curt 
very dirty, * l Well, then, you had better clean it. Pah 
I walked away thinking nothing more about it. and Pnt 
set to work to clean t lie dog-cart. Now how, my patient 
reader* do yon think be managed it i Ton would never 
guess if you tried till the skies foil; so I will tell you an 
original Irish way 'of cleaning a dog-cart The man 
actually took oft’ cue of the wheels, cleaned it—and then 
could not put it on again. It was a Ceilings' patent axle, 
and I wondered how he managed to get the wheel oft. 
Pat called his wife to help him. but both together could 
not replace ih and at last I was obliged to do it my&elfl 
The annoyance was, for once„ well worth the amusement 
it caused im Pat did not know how to groom a horse; 
bo I was obliged to teach even that. On fjiH 3 tionin| him 
And bis wife about the situation they had held so long 
in England* it came out that they bad been nine years in 
a cotton-fflctofy in Stockport! A nice place, certainly, to 
learn the sits of cookery and grooming horses. However, 
they were willing to learn, ko we put up with their short¬ 
comings. and they on their part were content to receive 
15 0 a year and everything found for their 
What a paradise for sen-ants E—but what sort of a plara 
is it for musters and mistresses ? 

I rather pride myself on having Wn a “hewer of 
wood and drawer of water N in Australia ; for during the 
last year of olir residence at Fairlight I amused myself 
by cutting wood in the bush for the use of the house. 
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and assisting Pat in filling his water-cart at some distance 
from home. Had I been compelled to do it. 1 might have 
thau'dit it a great hardship ; but I liked the work 11 
knocking an ax, about, at which 1 beams pretty expert. 

It was with strangely mingled feelings of pity and triumph 
that I have seen many a tall tree fall under the strokes 
of my axe-pity, on thinking that the growth of y««* 
hud fallen for ever, like a strong tnan tut off m his ynu* 

_and triumph, that it was my band that had done it. 

Hot had work that for an old India* of twenty-five year* 
sendee, and on the shady side of fifty 1 even 

that occupation began to pall at last; forone^uld not 

always be culling wood; and I » 1 

an idle man we lord come to the wrong place to autle 
down in for the remainder of our live* ; so we commenced 
turning our thoughts homewards. Our decision, onu> 
made. w» speedily carried into execute*. Before quit¬ 
ting our country residence. I must relate an anecdote of 
ou "eldest boy Alfred, then little more than twelve years 
of age, when he could only swim a few yank He and 

tw «ta you»s«»» * 0 , togottor»iUi «™ “™* 
uBen * bsitliiitg in the creek near our house, when Iku. ho 
could' not swim, got into a hole and disappeared beneath 
the surface o£ the writer. He soon rose agmn^d sunka 
second time. The third time he rose no more, but the hoy a 
saw hubbies of air rise to the surface; whereupon Alfred 
8 wain to the spot, fished up Ben. and managed somehow 
or other to get him to hank, when lie him« lf wsis w 
much exhausted that he sank on the ground, exclaiming, 

fop . boy of l,*og* The otto. m toy ™ oo 
ZZ to rite .U.J »**!»“,««. ton »- >■«"' « 

'.JtaH mW “ fOT 80, “' 1 J J 
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not hear of all this 1111111 some days afterward^ as the 
boys thought I should put a stop to their bathing. Pity 
them are no cadctshijjs available now-a-days for such 
gallant lads! 

In taking leave of Australia, I trust for ever* I may as 
well state my opinion of this overrated country. It is 
undoubtedly a capital place for those who can handle a 
spade, or those who have four or five thousand pounds 
to invest in cattle or sheep-farming. A gentleman who 
had been some years at it assured me that in these times 
it was scarcely worth while beginning with less, As for 
clerks and others who have to earn a living by brain- 
work, there is scant room. lawyers and doctors, it is 
true, sometimes do well; but the field is overstocked 
with them ; and as for art, why the less said about it 
the better: not that there is no demand for works of art, 
but the field is a very narrow cue* In short, Australia 
h essentially a country for muscles and sinews- yet 
almost every emigrant of this class whom l saw—anti I 
was in the habit of conversing with nil I met with— 
wished thorn selves back in the M old country.” Notwith¬ 
standing this, they acted the part of the well-known 
fable of the fox and Ills tail, by inciting their relatives 
to “come out, n —unwittingly, perhaps, conceding the 
drawbacks, and dwelling only on the advantages, parti¬ 
cularly in the low juice of land, high wages, and no limit 
to the allowance of flesh-meat Such is the staple of 
most of the letters I have seen. They say nothing of 
the scorching sun, of snakes in the bush, centipedes, ants, 
white and black, or the plagues of mosquitoes, dies and 
flea.% The annoyance from these pests m alone sufficient 
to detract considerably from the comforts of life in any 
country I speak not to ye Sydney merchants, who are 
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comfortable enough in your well-furnished bouses in 
WooloomooloO and elsewhere, but I speak of life in the 
bush. 

A steady, hard-working man, if he does not take to 
drinking—the curse of the colony—is sure to do well 
ultimately; but it is up-hill work even for him. 

Poor people in England, who have been accustomed to 
comparatively low wages and who seldom eat flesh-meat, 
when they hear of the high wages paid in the colony 
and the plentiful ness of meat, and, above all, the low price 
of land, are apt to think that.Australia must be a perfect 
paradise. They picture to themselves a nice field say 
of ten acres—with trim hedge-rows to be had for twenty 
shillings an acre; but when they arrive in the colony 
the delusion is quickly dispelled Wien they see the 
chosen land away in the bush, and perhaps covered with 
forest which must bo c ut do w n before the land is w orth 
a penny, the prospect is most disheartening. However, 
a brave heart and strong arm will w in through it at last* 
and ultimately may achieve a moderate independence ; 
but this is not the lot of many; for numbers hasten to 
the gold-fields, dazzled by the flaming accounts in the 
newspapers of some lucky find, and the exhibition in the 
shop-windows of fine nuggets of gold. They see and 
bear of the prizes which fall but to few in the gold 
lottery, but of the very far more numerous Wanks they 
hear notluug. and in their haste to be rich too often lose 

health, and perhaps life itself 

From the paucity of rivers and general scarcity of 
water save in the more favoured regions, such, for in¬ 
stance ns the districts bordering on the Murray and 
MununbUgee »« *6. » 

thrtlv-poputaled m** ™‘“‘ 

wtaUbw-ml* <*«•“• “• * l,re P l" ral1 f ” 
0 
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Want of water nod food, all vegetation being pa relied up 
in such seasons. 

AV ith regard to the boosted climate of Australia, I 
t]djik it extremely trying for Europeans, owing to the 
frequent and sudden changes—not that those terrific 
hot winds 1 have elsewhere spoken of blow very often, 
for I have only known four such during my residence in 
the colony; but the climate is altogether disagreeable* 
Even in the cold season tlm#sun is far too hot to be plea¬ 
sant, but in the summer-time the heat ig perfectly sis k- 
fning. In fact, T suffered ra^ire from the heat in Australia 
than I ever did in India. Ip the latter country we have 
means of mitigating the extreme heats of the hot season; 
hut in Australia we must 11 grin ami bear it" as best we 
may, for labour is fair too scarce and expensive to be 
devoted to pulling pun kalis or watering tatties, &cl 
F inally, my advice to any one who can get a living in 
England is, to stay there and be thankful 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

EmJiqrk CftT ftTigltnJ— Ship jcsihI Capiasm — A Q nt 
Narrow K^pe of Wreck on a Bei^— DciiU cf ulil 

IVjuI Lt-ht*— Full of A Man fro id Hlzw Tcpflail-yanl—Fdl in with tins 
Ship Mobtrt Low*—Arrive in Knjflatitl—Conclmion, 

After a residence of nearly six years in Aastmlin 
embarked for Old England in a fine ship bearing the 
classical name of a nymph beloved hy Apollo, and com¬ 
manded by a gentleman whose name signified "first-rate 
man p n and such he truly was, for I have rarely met his 
equal His Christian cognomen was that of the second 
k ing of Is mel. Esteeming the capta En T s modesty, I refrain 
from giving bis mine - but those who know the man 
will recognize him from what I have said. His temper 
never varied Blow high, blow low, fair wind or foul, 
lie used to say that he would not alter the weather if he 
could, but relied fully on Ham who knew what was best; 
at the same time he studied the comfort of his crew and 
passenger to the utmost of bia power. Our paths of life 
have diveiged, but I shall ever bear him in grateful re¬ 
membrance. 

The last sun of January, ISG— saw us leaving the 
Hoads of Port Jackson. A gale from the north-west 
sprang up shortly after, and we bowled along at a great 
rate before it We passed to the southward of Xtw Zea¬ 
land, and had we been bound to Otago should perhaps 
have made the quickest passage on record ; but on and 
onward still we flew, and soon lost sight of the island. 
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I like A gale of -wind at sea, provided the wind is fair. 
Stand byl tlnmdi t 

Spread wide, spread widi>, the flowing #ail! 

Blow oiLf jo breezes* blow ; 

And speed our vessel o + er the waves* 

To EngliUida happy isle 1 

Home of tlit gallant and the frtft* 

Home of the exIT d brot&j 
Homo of the uufor gotten dead* 

Again I c«mc to thee 1 

And so on through bnif-a-dosen more stanzas which I 
will not inflict on the reader. We have a groat deal moire 
to go through before we arrive at our destination. We 
went as far south as 60* 30" p and were soon amongst ihe 
icebergs. Sometimes half-a-dozen or mm were in right 
at the same time, and tins for many days together. There 
is same thing inexpressibly sublime in the appearance of 
these majestic masses in the vast solitude and waste 
of waters around Nothing I had ever seen before so 
strongly brought home to my mind one's litter insignifi¬ 
cance in the scale of creation. We read with a vague 
sort of wonder and admiration of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, of the vast distance of the earth from 
the stm, and of the immense size of the latter; but here 
was something* though comparatively insignificant yet 
tangible as it were, and giving one a real and visible 
sense of irresistible power* as these vast masses floated 
grandly in the water, slowly making their way towards 
the equator* until they &re gradually resolved in the 
element from which they were formed in the eternal 
realms of frost by the fiat of Omni pot once. 

f was never tired of watching the berga Some of them 
were like momitauus of smoothly-quarried marble, all 
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the irrogularkics having been washed away by the Spray 
from the billowy which we could see dashing to a great 
height against the sides of the bergs. Others again, were 
of various fantastic shapes, A squeeze between two of 
these large bergs would crush the Groat Eastern ship as 
easily as we crush beneath our feet the smallest shell 
lahieh lies on the sea-shore* One small berg which wo 
passed within pistol-shot was the most beautiful object I 
ever behelcL The memory of it haunted my dreams and 
waking thoughts alike for many days after. It was a 
fragment from a very large berg on which we were near 
being wrecked—so near indeed that some of the ship's 
coppers were scraped off the side. My wife heard the 
male in the middle of the night hurry to the captaiifs 
cabin,■ and beg him to come on deck immediately, and 
that the captain had instantly given Orders to put the 
ship about; and then commenced tbo sounds which are 
so terrifying to an unaccustomed ear, when decision 
anil prompt execution am urgently required. Trampling 
feet, with a thudding sort of tread, hurried along the 
decks. Heavy coils of rope were flung hastily down on 
the deck, and the sfdlors commenced pulling-and hauling, 
with a M Heave ho T as if for dear life. I remarked that 
it was no business of mine, and that I could not help it; 
so remained quietly where 1 was. Ey and by the hubbub 
subsided, and the kind captain came to our cabin-door 
to say that all was right again. At daylight I was on 
deck, and saw within a few miles of us an immense berg 
about two miles in length, with numerous fragments of 
ice floating in the adjacent sea My berg, as l called it, 
was one of them The part above water was about thrice 
the size of the ship; and when first seen was two or three 
miles ahead, so as we approached with a gentle breeze it 
was a long time in sight Them was nothing of the 
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terribly sublime about it; but, on the contrary, heavenly 
beauty find purity, The outer surface waa very irregular 
and of the purest white, crusted like filagree-work, with 
here and there caverns of the deepest sapphire blue lading 
into the palest assure. I said at the time that it seemed 
too pure far this world, and more like a fragment of the 
gates of heaven. Our ship* which, by the way, was a 
beauty of its kind p appeared a mean and dirty scrub of a 
thing alongside this splendid berg. Tho captain, who 
had been many times round Cape Hum, said that he had 
never seen any berg so beautiful sis the one I have vainly 
attempted to describe. I gaised after we passed it until 
it disappeared front view. We sailed away, and at eight 
o'clock prayers were as usual offered up in the cabin p and 
a hymn sung by the sailors " 

Doubtless Noah and his family, when shut up in the 
ark aud alone on Ike face of the waters, sang to the praise 
and glory of God. There was something singularly im¬ 
pressive in the devotion and singing, simple as it wa^, 
of our old sea-dogs. Whatever the weather might be, so 
long as there was no immediate duty to perform on deck* 
tho voice of morning and evening prayer aud praise 

ascended from the cuddy of the good ship D-, the 

roaring of the wind arid sea at times forming a rude accom¬ 
paniment. A better-ordered ship than the D-never 

Hoatcd, and a more steady and kindly set of seamen never 
reefed a sail than those who manned her. Many of them 
had been several voyages with the captain. One fine old 
sailor died very suddenly after wo had been two months 
at seu ( olid his body, sewn in a hammock, wils committed 
to the deep The wind, which was blowing almost a 
gale, gang the requiem of poor old George as his body 
sank beneath tin; waves. There was a hush in the ship 
all the day after* for old George was a general favourite, 
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and his shipmates appeared to speak with bated braattu 
The weather, too, was hi keeping, being gloomy with rein 
and a foul wind. Altogether a chill, as the saying is, 
was cast over us all Happily. “ hope springs eternal in 
the human breast," or we should never be able to get 

through the business of life. 

To a young sailor, what fearfully ominous words, when 
heard for the first time, are those of, " Carpenter, put 
in the dead lights !” Presently the carpenter or hvs mate 
knocks at your cabin-door, and says that be must put, 
jn your dead lights, “Good God! what is the matterf 
n young lady exclaims. "Nothing. Miss, only the sea 
wilt coin® in at your port if I don't put in the dead 
light;” which, for the information of landsmen, I niay 
compare to a good stout window-shutter, which, when 
closed not rmlv excludes the water, but light also, if 
there are no bull's^ (thick plates of gfass) in the deck. 
"Is there any danger ?” is the anxious impnty. “ISo; 
its only blowing a stiff breeze," is perhaps the reply. Jn 
euoh a breeze, not many days after we left ]>oor old George 
in his ocean grave, our ship, with the yards braced sharp 
up was slowly making way against a head sea, when tlie 
fall of a heavy body on the poop vibrated through the 
vessel. " What's that!" some of us exclaimed. Soon 
after a voice shouted down the companion hatch, "One 
of the men has fallen from the niizen topsai l-yard and 
i3 fciued i- O what a thrill of horror was that! W e 
hastened on deck, and found the yoor fellow supported 
in the arms of a messmate. After a little while he began 
t 0 move and stare stout, as if he were taking his last 
look of the world; but, wonderful to say, he n as not 
much injured,—not a tone was broken, and the roan was 
as well as ever in the coarse of a fortnight. The height 
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from which he fell was about forty-five feet, and there 
was nothing whatever to break his falL 

Soon after crossing the line, which was ray sixteenth 
&nd I trust the losi time of doing so, we fell in with the 
lioiierE Lowe auxiliary screw-ship* Wu had spoken her 
before aome degrees south of the equator, when she passed 
os under steam- Wo were therefore as much surprised 
to soe her again os they were to see us. The captain and 
Some of the passengers came on board our ship to com¬ 
pare notes* and thou parted. She was going to the 
western islands for w ater, &a We thus got the start of 
her again, and arrived first in England, from which I 
had been absent twenty-nine yearn. And now, reader, 
farewell 1 * 

Id thq foregoing pages I have carefully omitted all 
mutter!} which might possibly wound the feelings of 
others. Had I not done so, I could perhaps have made 
the book more entertaining, for l have mingled in many 
strange I liave not written a line that. 


" dyi^'fh&da to Mot" 



The annual money donation for the support of Juggnmnth 
wag abolished by an on.br of Government dated the 1 2th of 
^bvembor^ 1 ; and hi liou thereof n grant of land, vi aiding 

Infill rupees per annum. was mads over to the superintendent 
the tempb, GoVE-ntment stipulating to keep up a polios 
force at a coat of UBQ-I rupees. 
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